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FOREWORD 


This book is the result of two months’ collaboration 
between Mr. Louis Shotridge of the University Museum and 
Dr. Franz Boas of Columbia University. Mr. Shotridge is 
a full-blood Chilkat Indian and was born at Kluckwan on 
the Chilkat River. He has been a member of the University 
Museum staff since 1912. In the winter of 1914, by special 
arrangement, he went to New York to study linguistics with 
Dr. Boas and during that time he supplied the material which, 
under Dr. Boas’ critical treatment, has taken the form which 
is here presented. 

G. B. GORDON 
Director 
July 14, 1917 
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PREFACE. 


THE following notes on the Tlingit language were obtained 
from Mr. Louis Shotridge, who spent about six weeks in New 
York during the winter of 1914-15. 1 had only a limited 
amount of time to devote to work with him, and for this reason 
my notes are not exhaustive. The structure of the Tlingit lan- 
guage is such that it would require much labor and an ample 
amount of accurately recorded material for a complete pres- 
entation of the structure of the language. 

The material obtained from Mr. Shotridge was supple- 
mented by a study of the Tlingit texts published by Dr. John 
R. Swanton. Some of the fundamental traits of the language 
have been described by Dr. Swanton in his sketch of the Tlingit 
grammar,” but the notes collected by me contain a sufficient 
number of new points to make the presentation of another, 
incomplete grammar worth while. 

In the following pages, when quoting from Dr. Swanton’s 
texts, | have adopted his spelling except in so far as I have 
used the equivalents of the recently adopted phonetic alphabet 
for rendering Indian languages wherever the equivalent- could 
be determined with certainty. Examples taken from Dr. 
Swanton’s texts are marked by an asterisk. 


1 Tlingit Myths and Texts (Bulletin 39 of the Bureau of American Ethnology). Washing- 
ton, 1909. 

? Tlingit, an Illustrative Sketch (Handbook of American Indian Languages, in Bulletin 
40, Part 1, of the Bureau of American Ethnology). Washington, 1910. 

’ Phonetic Transcription of Indian Languages. Report of Committee of American Anthro- 
pological Association. Smithsonian Miscellaneous Collections, Vol. 66, No. 6 (Publication 2415). 
Washington, 1916. 
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There is a considerable amount of uncertainty in regard 
to the quality of some of the vowels recorded by me, particularly 
in regard to the use of a, ¢, and e, which is due to difference 
of pronunciation in rapid and slow speech. | discovered the 
significance of some of these differences in the course of my 
work, and had not the time to revise the whole material. 

The text given at the end of the sketch was written by 
Mr. Shotridge, and the first part was rewritten by me from 
dictation by Mr. Shotridge. 

I am indebted to Dr. G. B. Gordon for the opportunity 
that was given to me by the visit of Mr. Shotridge. 


FRANZ BOAS. 
CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY, 


New York, OcTOBER, 1916. 


PHONETICS (§§ 1-9). 
SOUNDS AND SOUND-GROUPINGS (§§ 1-4). 


§ 1. CONSONANTS. 


Stops. Spirant. Affricative. 
a7 ai a | | Nasal. 
Surd. Sonant. Fortis.| Surd. ‘Sonant. Fortis.| Surd. Sonant. Fortis. | 
Alveolars - .| f | t a REY | AEG Soa 
C — -— |) fe dj t¢é | — 
Falatalsi-. «| B *) -g Romie eul (| ae. | | | 
Labialized | | | 
Pega Seana Pome lie bo (ae) ta | 
elatSe 5c eg’ (|g q te wen % ee areca 
Labialized | | 
velars . . qe | g" g" x" lore x | 
baterals =. . .. | ane i v2 ja OU ene — 
Breathing .| b | 
Semi-vowels | y, w 


The most striking characteristics of this series are the 
absence of all labials, the lack of almost all voiced spirants, 
and the occurrence of very strong glottalized spirants. The 
surd stops are strongly aspirated. 

If | understand Dr. Swanton correctly,! the sound y occurs 
only in the southern dialects, but is replaced by y among the 
younger generation. In 1886 | heard it distinctly and without 
any tendency to merge into y when taking down notes from a 
Stikine Indian. In the northern pronunciation of Mr. Shotridge 


2See p. 165. 
(9) 
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it is replaced by y. In those cases in which from other sources 
the etymological value of y could be determined as y, I have 
so written it, because the behavior of the two sounds is quite 
different. In Mr. Shotridge’s pronunciation there is, however, 
no difference whatever between y and 4. 

The spirant fortes are pronounced with high pressure, 
the glottis and nose being closed. The pressure is produced 
entirely with the tongue and the soft palate. The sounds 
are of short duration. The stopped fortes are produced in 
the same manner. Swanton writes throughout g in place of 
x and x, and r [L/] in place of ?. JI am unable to tell whether 
or not there is an actual difference of this kind in the southern 
dialect. 

The affricative fortis ts is very rare in terminal position. 

Labial m of foreign words is throughout replaced by w: for 
instance, 

tsutsxan Tsimshian (tsem-cidn) 254.11 
(‘awe mountain-sheep (Tinneh t'ame) 
watsix caribou (Tinneh matsi’)! 

Initial vowels open with a glottal closure. For this reason 
all terminal consonants may be followed by a glottal stop,— 
a condition which must not be confounded with the fortis, 
in which the glottal closure accompanies the articulation of 
the vowel, and in which the sound is formed with high air- 
pressure and greater muscular tension. 


§ 2. VOWELS. 
The following vowels occur :— 


hee eres beg I 
OQ 652 CS Fe 


1 Both Tinneh words, according to Mr. Shotridge. 
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The quantitative value of vowels varies considerably. 
Unaccented syllables tend to have open vowels, which is due 
to the lack of intensity of movement. When w and v are in 
contact with velars, they are apt to assume a less rounded 
Giataeter,vand) verge, ono, rarely on 9. In rapid speech the 
combination wa and a following a labialized k approach the 
sound 9. 


Soar ITCH. 


Vowels have well-marked pitch. They are high, low, or 
indifferent. The actual difference between high and low 
pitch is not very great, the ratio of vibrations being about 
14:15, as shown on Plate I, which illustrates also the 
differences in quantity. Low pitch 1s indicated by the grave 
accent; high pitch, by the acute accent. Examples of words 
that differ in pitch only, are the following :— 


fa king-salmon ta board 
xat* root xat’ salmon 
tit scar tit shoe 


Many suffixes are of indifferent pitch. If these are added 
to a stem with high pitch, they have the low pitch; if they 
are added to a stem with low pitch, they take the high pitch. 


dutayi his king-salmon dutayi his board 
duxadi his root duxddi his salmon 
dutiti his scar dut'ili his shoe 


nugun having been sick 
(<ntk"'-yn) 
xacin having cut (<wxdc-yin) 


The high pitch is always accompanied by greater stress; 
but, according to Mr. Shotridge’s feeling, the pitch is essential, 
the stress accidental; for when words were intentionally mis- 
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pronounced, with stress accent on a low-pitch vowel, he 
interpreted them regularly according to the pitch values of 
the vowels. 
In Swanton’s texts the stress accent stands often on the 
high-pitch vowels. 
*Zti'di 202.6 = ’it‘idé to the place 
“Hing't 351.4 = tingit’ Tlingit 
*duye'kg!t 340.2 = diyék'xi his spirits 
Pitch is used with great frequency to distinguish between 
tenses of certain verbs. 


xac past xac future to cut 
pn te Cine to fly 
ban * Hagin. te to stand 


The pitch of stems is not absolutely stable. When cer- 
tain stems enter into compounds, they lose their high pitch 
and take low pitch. 


ca head caguge big-headed 

gats leg galsk‘viayat long-legged 

xuts nuwn bear’s fort xutsnuwni Bear Fort (a place name) 
"ak little lake ‘ak“qwan Little-Lake-Tribe 


§ 4. PosITION OF SOUNDS AND SOUND-CLUSTERS. 


All sounds may occur in initial position. Sonants do not 
occur in terminal position, with the possible exception of y. 
This cannot be decided from the available material on account 
of the acoustic identity of y and y. The semi-vowels y and 
w do occur in terminal position. The fortes 2, g, and q" have 
also not been observed with certainty in terminal position. 
In all cases where these occur in Swanton’s material, and which 
I tested, Mr. Shotridge pronounces f, x, x“, %, or x", as the 
case may be. 
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Clusters of consonants are exceedingly rare in initial 
position. | found only tcxank GRANDCHILD. 

They are rare in terminal position in stems. Among 
the verbal stems given in § 49, | found only the following 
ending in consonantic clusters :— , 


cuwq to laugh k'tks to shake 
nalx wealthy xuxtc to be suspended 


Among the monosyllabic nominal stems given in S 48, 
I found the following ending in consonantic clusters :— 


gaxt devil’s-club (Fatsia hor-  ts’vtsk"* bird 


rida) tsatk’ gopher 
‘ixt shaman ts‘isk” moose 
sags a species of tree used ts‘usk" owl 
for making bows kink stale salmon-head 278.3 
gantc leaf-tobacco 329.5; tmx Arctostophylus uva ursl 
342.1 xécx” bluejay, blue 
yax"té sea-otter *kwalx green fern-roots 358.7, 9 
xuxté frog catx elder sister 
ratk’ ground t‘dqt hammer 


nusk"* wolverene 


| have omitted terms of relationship terminating in -R, 
because these are diminutives. It will be noticed that among 
these 18 words, 13 are names of animals or plants, many of 
which may be loan-words. This is particularly probable for 
the words ending in -k and -k", which resemble in form Tsimshian 
words. 

When a consonantic suffix is attached to a stem, terminal 
sound-clusters originate. This happens, for instance, with 
the endings -k, -t, -fc, and others. 

Consonantic clusters originating by composition in the 
middle of the word are also unrestricted. Since, however, 
no stem or affix ends in a sonant, a sonant never occurs as first 
element in a consonantic cluster. 
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PHONEV IG °PROCESSE oa se pecan 
§ 5. INTRODUCTORY. 


There are no phonetic processes that occur consistently 
whenever sounds appear in definite combinations. It seems 
that all of them are confined to cases of contact between stem 
and certain grammatical endings or between affixes. 


$6. VoICING OF SURD CONSONANTS. 


Aspirate surd stops and affricative surds become sonants 
before vocalic suffixes.1_ In all cases in which they are followed 
by a vowel preceded by glottal closure, they remain unchanged. 


xat* root duxadi his root 

‘at’ to go (pl.) adin having gone 

yék* spirit duyégi his spirit 

yak" canoe duyagu his canoe 

nk" to boil wulugun it has boiled 

wag’ eye duwagi his eye 

ker’ dog duk‘éri his dog 

xwac tired xwétin he was tired 

au to fish with rake xita herring-rake 

yag* to pull k‘ayaga stern-sheets (=puller) 


The noun ’it' PLACE apparently forms an exception: the 
t does not change before suffixes. 


xan ‘itt fireplace 


Note.—In Swanton’s texts, awe and ayu are written as though they 
were suffixes, the a not being preceded by a glottal closure. Mr. Shotridge 
pronounced them with glottal closure, so that they did not affect the pre- 
ceding consonants. His treatment of these elements may be seen from the 
text § 53. 


1 Swanton, p. 165. 
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In stems, aspirate surds and affricative surds followed 
by vowels are of common occurrence: for instance, 


ta mind tcox to rub body 
q'a@ man tsin strong 
kv to know Lag’ to overcome 


A few examples of surds before a glottalized vowel are,— 


duit’ ’axatgin when | looked at him 
xaciguk‘ ’al’bnt' | know how to shoot 


Initial 4, y, and w do not produce the voicing of preceding 
surds. 


wutc’ has xaguxdadx they heard each other 

xat* yawhux | was blown away 

L'él xat‘ wigwat he did not strike me 

dis wag‘ yik* yadi man in moon (=moon eye inner child) 


Surd continuants do not change, since the series of voiced 
spirants, except y, is missing. I have not found any cases of 
changes from x to y. 

Fortes also remain unchanged before suffixes. 


Note.—In the first person of several modes, g and k occur in place of 
g and g of other persons (see p. 58). 


§ 7. DROPPING OF CONSONANTS. 


The consonant y, when following another consonant, is 


dropped. 
gas post dugasi his post 
‘an town ylic ‘ani your father’s town 
yuw stomach t‘an yuwn sea-lion stomach (see also 
§ 8 for change from 7 to 2) 
xwac tired xwérin having been tired 


Note.—The stem x.x To RUN, when preceded by the classifier c, be- 
comes ¢ux. 


yawicixi when she had run 254.3 (< ya-wd-c-xix-yl) 
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§ 8. VocaLic HARMONY." 
(a) Effect of w and of labialized k-sounds. 


The vowel uw, the semi-vowel w, and all labialized palatal 
and velar k-sounds, bring about the labialization of many 
k-sounds immediately following them. In this case y becomes 
w. This rule applies only to certain suffixes and prefixes. 
It does not imply that k-sounds of the stem, when following 
au, w, or a labialized k-sound, are assimilated, as is illustrated 
by the following examples :— 


duyitk her little son *’acwugéx he threw him 270.8 
qukif to pick berries cuk'& ahead of me (cu + k‘a) 
k‘uxida brush, pencil (xz# wvxix it fell 

to draw) xaguge big-mouthed 
‘acwuxict’ he whipped him 

290.6 


The only exception that | have found is a change of yat 
LONG to wat after u. 


‘ak‘wwati its length (<a-k‘u-yal-v) 


Labialized k-sounds may also follow other vowels. 


yak“ canoe yak‘ mussel 


The principal elements affected ‘by the assimilation here 
referred to are k-suffixes, the pronoun of the first person, the 
suffixes -yz (§ 38, p. 87) and -yin (§ 36, p. 84), and the prefix 
ya, the last-named only after uw. 

lit intigng” do not be sick! (dd 1-nuk*'-7q) 


uu 


gux"x" slaves (gux“-x) 
yadwk" a little strap (yadw-k) 


1 Swanton, p. 165. 
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In pronominal combinations ($§ 25, 26) in which a k-sound 
follows a u, weak labializations’are found. In slow pronuncia- 
tion these tend to disappear. 

k'vq"atasin | shall hide it 

gix"zisin | hid it for myself 

The x of the incorporated noun xa MOUTH 1s also labialized 
when following a uw. 


yux"axat'ank' | am talking (yu-xa-xa-t‘an-k') 


By far the most numerous cases are assimilations of the 
suffixes -yz (§ 38) and -yin (§ 36, p. 84). When following a u, 
these suffixes become by assimilation -wu and -wun; when they 
follow a w or a labialized k-sound, the y drops out, and the 
endings are -u and -umn (see § 7). 


dunuwn his fort (<du-ni-yr) 
duliwnh his nose (not of his own body) (<du-tu-yc) 


diuliugh his king-salmon (<du-tuk*'-yc) 
diuyagn his canoe (<du-yak"'-yc) 
hittdgu house-timber (< hit-tag"'-yc) 
‘ayadwn its handle (<’a-ya-dw-yc) 
“xan having blown (<’ux"-yin) 
cuwgun having laughed (<cuwq"‘-yn) 


The same assimilation occurs if a labialized k, the labializa- 
tion of which may be original or due to assimilation, is followed 
by one of the suffixes -yz or -yin. 


duic gux"“x"n his father’s slaves (du-ic gux"-x-yc) 
The y of the suffix -ya (§ 39, p. 92) is not assimilated by 


preceding uw. 
The verbal prefix ya- ($§ 13, 16) becomes -wa after uw. 


xat* ’uwadjaq' he killed me (xat’ ’u-ya-djaq') 
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(b) Labialization after a." 
In a limited number of cases a has the effect of labializing 
the following k-sound. We find— 


gawu its man (qd-yc) nawin having died (na-yun) 


Nouns ending in a labialize the diminutive ending -k. 
4k" a small pond (’d-k) tak” a small spring-salmon (¢a-k) 
ak" a small thing (’a-k) 
This happens also in words that introduce an a before 
the diminutive -R. 


bi'nék" alittle water (bin-k) ’éxak" a little grease (’ex-k) 


When the suffix -yz follows the labialized diminutive, it 
undergoes the regular change to -w. 


dudku his little pond (du-d-k"-y) 


Quite exceptional seems— 


dut‘ann its navel (du-t'an-yr) 


§ 9. CHANGE OF @ BEFORE CERTAIN AFFIXES. 


Stems ending in a change their stem-vowel before a number 
of suffixes. These are particularly -tc EVERY TIME (see § 36, 
p. 82);-and =cx(see 8136 p253,)3 


g'a to say *dosqetc they always said 255.1 
ya to happen dak‘ k‘adayétc it has happened often 
{‘a to sleep *ret wuté'x he did not sleep 
t‘d to boil t'éx boiled food 
Also 
sa to breathe disék"* he is breathing 


1 Swanton, p. 166. 
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This change occurs very frequently with the incorporated 
noun xa MOUTH. I am not able to determine the rules under 
which this change occurs. 

xadé Xak"“gat'an he will talk to me 
‘at’ xewat‘an he spoke to it 

It seems that the contraction with the classifier ya- brings 
about the change. 

Similar changes occur in the verbal prefix ya, yé DOWN 
(see § 31, p. 73). 


yek"q* asain | shall carry it down 
yaq‘asain after | had carried it down 


MORPHOLOGY (8$ 10-47). 
§ 10. INTRODUCTORY. 


The denominating, predicative, connective, and formative 
elements of which the Tlingit sentence is built up are almost 
throughout monosyllabic. A small number of nouns and 
verbs occur that have more than one syllable, and that defy 
further analysis. From the simple nominal elements new con- 
cepts are formed by composition, and certain nouns which 
designate parts of the body or locative ideas enter as qualify- 
ing elements into the verbal complex. No compound verbal 
ideas occur that originate through composition of verbal stems. 

The significance of the stem is modified by internal changes, 
which affect pitch and quality of the stem-vowel, but which 
in some cases extend farther, certain consonants being either 
added or omitted. 

The stems, modified in the manner before indicated, with 
or without suffixes, form the elements of the sentence. 

The stems are preceded by prefixes which, in the modern 
form of Tlingit, are of a highly formal character, but which 
bear clear evidence of having served the purpose of classifying 
objects according to form. They undergo modifications accord- 
ing to the modal form of the verb and according to the definite- 
ness or indefiniteness of action in regard to object and time; 
one group of modifications serving to designate specific objects, 
while another one designates generalized action or indefinite 
objects (as I WASH IT and I AM WASHING). Another group of 
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modifications expresses definite time, and the correlated group 
indefinite time. 

These are preceded by the pronominal subject, which is 
closely associated with temporal and modal elements. Before 
these stands the pronominal object. A number of elements, 
largely of nominal origin, may be introduced at the very begin- 
ning of the verbal complex. A very few elements, designating 
general locative ideas or parts of the body, are incorporated 
and stand with the pronominal object or in its place. 

Certain modal forms are expressed by suffixes which follow 
the whole verbal complex. 

In the pronominal forms, singular and plural are dis- 
tinguished. Exclusive and inclusive first person plural are 
not differentiated. In connected discourse in which several 
third persons appear, these are distinguished with great care. 
Subjective, objective, and possessive pronouns are expressed by 
separate forms, the last-named two classes being closely related. 

The syntactic function of the noun is expressed by means 
of a few nominal suffixes, which indicate its relation to the 
verb. A considerable number of locative nouns which appear 
In apposition to the more specific nouns carry these suffixes, 
so that in many cases the noun has no modifying elements. 

The syntactic relation between nouns is expressed by juxta- 
position, changes of pitch, and by means of a possessive suffix. 

The verbal complex is built up on the basis of the verbal 
stem, with its modifying affixes, the stem undergoing inner 
phonetic modifications referred to before. 

Both nominal and verbal stems may be developed by 
means of suffixes, which qualify the fundamental idea in regard 
to concepts of size, number, and time. The specific ideas 
that are thus expressed are diminutive, augmentative, number, 
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certain types of repetition, past time, and related concepts. 
According to the character of these ideas, some of the suffixes 
are adnominal, others adverbial, still others both adnominal 
and adverbial. 

A number of nominal ideas—such as instrument, nomen 
actoris, and abstract nouns—are developed from verbal stems 
by means of suffixes. One of these, besides forming a variety 
of nominal concepts derived from the verb, expresses the 
possessive relation of nouns. 

The modality of the sentence is expressed by a large 
number of adverbs. Its relation to other parts of the discourse 
is determined by conjunctions. 

Subordination of clauses is throughout effected by nomi- 
nalization of phrases, which are then given their syntactic 
function by means of the syntactic nominal suffixes referred 
to before. 

The processes used for grammatical purposes are juxta- 
position, prefixing, suffixing. Position of the word-clusters 
and particles is comparatively free. Internal changes of the 
stem are confined to vocalic changes and the addition or loss 
of certain consonants. There is no reduplication. 


THE VERB (§8§ 11-34). 


§ 11. STRUCTURE. 


The verbal forms are built up of a number of elements 
that enter into very intimate phonetic relation. These are 
in order— 


(1) Locative prefixes. (5) Classifiers. 
(2) Object. (6) Verbal stem. 
(3) Modal prefixes. (7) Suffixes. 


(4) Pronominal subject. 
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1. LocaTIVE PREFIXES.—A number of locative elements 
occupy first position in the verbal complex. These express 
ideas like UP, DOWN, ALONG, etc. While their fundamental sig- 
nificance seems well established, they are used in many cases 
as purely formal elements. They are related to locative nouns. 

2. Opyect.—Next in order follow the pronominal object 
and, in some cases, one of a small group of incorporated nouns, 
most of which designate parts of the body. Although in most 
cases the meaning of these nouns ts clear, there are also a number 
of cases in which they have assumed almost formal values. 

3. Mopar Prerixes.—The elements of this series indicate 
primarily temporal and semi-temporal relations. Their use, 
however, is rather irregular. They express completion, pro- 
gression, future, and temporal subordination. The use of 
these elements is not entirely free. Certain ones are used 
with certain tenses and with certain locative prefixes of the 
first group. In negative sentences these appear modified. 

4. PRONOMINAL SuBJECcT.—On account of frequent con- 
tractions, the order of this group and the preceding one is 
not quite fixed, but the simpler forms suggest that the modal 
(temporal) prefix precedes the pronominal subject. 

5. CLASSIFIERS.—Immediately preceding the verbal stem 
are found a number of elements whose original function seems 
to have been to indicate the form of the subject or object of 
the verb. According to mode and other incidents, their forms 
show certain variations. In most cases the use of these elements 
is purely formal. | 

6. VERBAL STEM.—Almost all verbal stems are mono- 
syllabic. They undergo internal changes according to tense 
and mode; and, according to the character of these changes, 
several types of verbs may be distinguished. 
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7. SUFFIXES.—Most of these modify the verbal stem. 
There are, however, a few that have syntactic values. 
Examples of composition of this type are the following: 


: —— 
Par 
s | ; Bre [pen be rm 5 
BA eS eae | 8) Sela ste 
Seay ae Col) 2 a ee ea i 
=) oO aie ae an Ss) n a) 
— | xat' | ya \nuk™*| — | 1 am sick 
— | xat'| — | wo | — | si |nak**| — | it made me sick 
ya — | — | ga | xa | — jdjagt| — | when I begin to kill 
—:| — | tu | — | xa | — |nuk**) — | 1 am feeling it 
yak'a) — | — | na | x ca xt — it begins to be polished on 
its surface 
pS \ \ \ (y AK: Se ae 
ya KOE a) Paew LG euler emean st — | it is detaining me (ya=face) 
ke | — | xa | w | — | di |tan | — | hespoke (=hemoved mouth 
| | | up) 
— | | du  — \q'étc | nutc| they always threw them off 
— | — | — | % — | da |xwer|tc | he is tired every time 
| 


§ 12. INNER CHANGES OF VERBAL STEM. 


Three fundamental forms may be distinguished in the 
verb, which we will designate as inchoative, past, and future. 
The same forms occur in other modes, but their use is most 
regular in the three tenses just named. 

Accordingly we may distinguish between— 


(1) Verbs of one form. 

(2) Verbs of two forms of the type: open high pitch for 
inchoative; close high pitch for future and past. 

(3) Verbs of three forms of the type: open high pitch for 
inchoative; close low pitch for past; close high 
pitch for future. 
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(4) Verbs of two forms of the type: open high pitch+n 
for inchoative; (close) high pitch for past and 
future. 

(5) Verbs of three forms of the type: open high pitch+n 
for inchoative; close low pitch for past; close 
high pitch for future. 

(6) Verbs of four forms of type (3), which lose their 
terminal consonant and have open vowel of high 
pitch in the imperative. 

(7) Verbs of three forms of type (3), but with change of 
vowel for inchoative (én, u, #). 


In the following list of types! I indicate open vowel by 


(a); closed vowel, by (a). 


Type 1. Verbs of One Form. 


‘i to cook suw to chop 
‘ux to blow geq’ to be stingy 
wus to ask fex to dance 


nuk" to be sick 


Type 2. Verbs of Two Forms: (a) Inchoative; (a) Past 


and Future. 

yat', yat’ long nag’, nag’ to stand 
yok", yuk“ to shake gan, gan to burn 
tex, téx(?) to pound gv, gu happy 
t'ité, t'uté to rub paint on kit’, kit’ to pick berries 
tc'bk"*, tc‘“k"* to soften skin ken, kén to jump 

by rubbing git, git to grind 
na, na to drink xox xex tosieep (pl.) 


tc‘bx", tc'nx" to rub body 


1] discovered these internal changes after having collected a considerable number of 


verbal forms, and time did not suffice to check all forms. It is therefore quite possible that 
some of the verbs may hive been erroneously classified. 
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Type 3. Verbs of Three Forms: (4) Inchoative; (a) Past; 
(4) Future. 


This is by far the most common type. 


‘4x, ax, ’dx(P) tocarry blanket ciwgq', cuwg', cuwq' to laugh 


"ax, ’ax, ’ax to hear djaq’, djaq’, djaq’ to kill (singular 
"in, ’un, ’un(?) to shoot object) 

yitc, yitc, yite to fly ne, ne, né to work 

han, han, han to stand nex, nex, Nex to save 

hac, bac, hdc to drift nik’, nik‘, nik‘ to tell 

hin, bin, hun to sell gig’, guq’, gug’ to throw a spear 
t'an, tan, t'dn to carry rod gwal, gwal, gwal to strike 

Fi pact patogpe xac, xac, xdc to cut 

t'in, tin, t‘in to see xatc, xatc, xdtc to give up 

sin, sin, sin to hide xit, xit, xif to sweep 

ts‘éx, ts‘éx, ts‘éx to kick XWEL, XWEL, XWEL tired 

ts‘ts, ts‘s, ts‘is to dive g‘in, qin, qin to fly 

ts‘in, ts‘in, ts‘in strong, alive g'ix", qux", q'ux" to travel by canoe 
ci, ci, ci(?) to sing gax, gax, gax to cry 


(cix, cix,cix)torun(sameasx.x)  xitc, xitc, xitc to throw (a blanket, etc.) 


Type 4. Verbs of Two Forms: (az) Inchoative; (da) Past 
and Future. 


In this group and the following, | heard usually the pair 
é—d instead of &4—d. The past v has for its inchoative ven. 
These might be strictly considered as forming another group. 


"en, ’d to grow k‘en, k‘a lazy 

yen, ya to appear kven, ki(?) to know 

ten, ta(?) hot xin, xi to camp 

cin, ci to search ken, ké4 to be small 

gen, gé large a-xén, a-xa(?) to paddle 


Type 5. Verbs of Three Forms: (a) Inchoative; (a) Past; 
(a) or tire: 


‘ven, “U, ’H to dwell ‘in, ti, t% to carry a bag 
yan, ya, ya to pack nan, na, nd to die 
hen, ba, ha to move gen, q‘a, q'd to say 


t‘en, t'a, td to sleep (sing.) xen, xa, xa(?) to eat 
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Type 6. Verbs of Four Forms: (4) Inchoative; (a) Past; 
(4) Future; and (4) with Loss of Final Consonant. 


Imperative. 
at‘, ’at‘, ’at’, °a to go (pl.) 
git’, gut’, gut‘, gb to go (sing.) 
nok"*, nuk", nuk’, nb to feel, to learn 


Type 7. Verbs of Three Forms: (én) Inchoative; (z%) Past; 


ee ucure: 


*% to dwell, to be, to have 
hén, hi, hu, to swim, to wade 


Sia GLASSIFIERS.” 


There are four sets of verbal classifiers, which appear 


in varying form. 


Voiceless Voiceless Voiced ; 
: : met! Consonantic 
Continuant | Continuant | Affricative 
form. 
t-form. a-form. t-form. 
I Va — dt da 
2) ti ta Te }? 
3 st sa dz Ss 
4 cl ca djt e 


of these elements are quite regular. 


It will be seen that the phonetic changes of the last three 
They are based on the 


three consonantic forms 2, s, c, which appear with two distinct 
vowels, « and a, and in an affricative form that may have 


originated by composition with an independent d. 


The first 


form is abnormal, but has been so arranged here that each 


1 Swanton, §15, 3 (p. 175); §17, 1 (p. 178) in part; § 18, 1 (p. 181); § 18, 3-7 (pp. 182-184). 
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column contains morphological values of the same class. The 
anomalies of the first form may be due to the fact that there is 
no affricative corresponding to dy. If the consonantic forms 
were derived from the voiceless continuants, x might be expected 
in place of da. It is therefore more probable that this series 
originates from the voiced affricatives. Then x could not be 
expected. 

It is fairly clear that the primary function of these ele- 
ments is a classificatory one. A number of instances show 
that either alone or with other prefixes they express form. 


yadél a canoe, stone, plank, is heavy 
lidal a rope, rod, bag, person, is heavy 
k‘ayadat a ball is heavy 

djtk‘ayadat a hoop is heavy 


yawns a board, stone, is hard 

hws a cylindrical object is hard 
k'ayawns a ball, egg, small ring, is hard 
dj.k‘ayawns a hoop is hard 


yayal a canoe, board, is long 
Lyat a flexible, cylindrical object is long 


yageé a solid object is large 


igé a person, bundle, pillow, bag, is large (tall) 
wag’ k'ayagé a loop is large (waq'=eye) 


In some transitive verbs sc expresses length of the object. 


(ya)u to buy something su to buy (a gun, staff) 

(yva)hun to sell something subun to sell (a long thing) 

(yva)ux to blow something suux to blow up a tube 

(ya)lex to pound sdex to pound (wire, seaweed, long 
things) 

(ya)gug’ to thrust sigug’ to thrust a pole 


(ya)gix to throw a stone sigix to throw a bag 
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The forms in & in transitive verbs designate sometimes 
lack of an object. 


seux to blow up a tube kx to blow into the air 

(ya)t‘ut to drill (wood) ht‘ut to drill with a drill 

(ya)un to shoot something hun to be shooting 

(ya)yex to whittle hyéx to construct (also with object) 


(ya)fex to pound something — fifex’ to knock a piece off 


In some cases i designates long objects also in transitive 
verbs. 
(ya)us to wash lus to wash (a rope, ribbon) 


In many cases sc and ft are used to express transitive or 
causative ideas. 


gut’ to go (sing.) sigut’ to cause to go, to carry on shoul- 
der 
k‘aligut’ to let down 
‘at’ to go (pl.) sat’ to cause to go, to carry on shoul- 


der (plural object) 
k‘akat to let down (plural object) 


(ya)nex to be saved sunex to save 
yage large luge to make large 
yasa to name lisa to cause to have a name 


No general meaning can be given for cu. 

So far as the available material goes to show, the classifier 
se never occurs with verbal stems beginning with sibilants 
ements 715,107, 1c, 10,40] ) oe Aneall these Caseset takes its place. 

The idiomatic use of these elements is quite irregular, 
and in the consciousness of the Tlingit they form a unit with 
the verb. Therefore their usage must be treated lexicograph- 
ically. The available material is sufficient only to show which 
classifiers are used with each stem. It cannot be positively 
asserted which classifiers do not occur with certain stems, 
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although for many verbs the material seems sufficient to show 
that only one or the other occurs. It seems that there are 
verbs which appear with all the classifiers. Others occur 
with three, two, or one only. The ya-series is by far the most 
numerous; the others occur in the order ?t, se, ce. 

In some cases the meaning of the verb changes materially 
with different classifiers. 


yats‘in he is alive lits‘in he is strong — 
yatex to wring litex to twist sdéx to make crooked 
yat‘in to be able to see tit‘in to observe sit‘in to see 
yaxas to sew with roots lixas to make a decoc- = 
tion strong by long 
boiling 
(k‘a)yagan to burn (in- (k‘a)ligan to light a (R‘a)sigan to burn 
trans.) fire something 
yaax to hear liax to sound (a whis-  siax to listen 
tle, etc.; trans.) 
yak'% to take into mouth — #ik‘% to inform (?) sik'uw to know 


Verbs which occur with four classifiers are!— 


t'an (to move along thing) gut‘ (to walk, sing. [probably also ’at* 


pl.) 
t'in (to see) k‘u (to have inside of body ?) 
nuk‘ (to feel) xix (motion) 


Verbs which occur with ya, hk, and se are— 


‘at‘ to go (pl.) tex to pound 

‘ax to carry textiles na to send 

‘ax to hear gan to burn 

1x to shout gat‘ to fall, to leave 
ya to hang xat‘ to stay 

ha to transport xa to eat 

hun to sell xul to throw 


1 The meanings of these stems vary very much. For this reason I have given in parentheses 
what seems a generalized significance. 
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With ya, su, cr, I find £2 To BE. 

It will be understood that many of the other verbs may 
have three forms, but that these have not been found in the 
available material. 

I do not give lists of verbs which occur in two forms only, 
because there are very many of these, and because it seems 
probable that most intransitive verbs may be made transitive 
by se or te. 

The following verbs appear with one classifier only, and 
are probably restricted to its use: 


With ci: 
fix courageous q‘ak* to alight 
kan to hate gen to think 
kan to jump getk* hard 
ge(r) to refuse xit* to paint 
get’ dark xu to fall (?), to fly 
geq’ stingy xd to polish 
With di: 
xwaL tired 


[ am not sure of others which in our material happen to 
occur only with d.. 

For the reasons given before | do not give a list of those 
verbs that occur with #u, sc, and ya alone. 


§ 14. DEFINITE AND INDEFINITE FORMS OF CLASSIFIERS. 


The voiceless continuant t-forms and the voiceless con- 
tinuant a-forms of the classifiers designate a definite. object; 
while the voiced and consonantic forms designate indefinite 
objects, in many cases also plural objects. 


sonantic series are used. 
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|. In transitive verbs the voiced and consonantic forms 


designate lack of a definite object. 


k'éx"“sighg’ | thrust it up 

xdsitex 1 pounded it 

xwalatc | slapped it 

xalaxit | scraped it 

xblixwén | lifted it (loose objects 
in spoon, shovel) 

*yeaya'osiga he requested this of 
him 260.2 

*naxac cut it! 316.4 


k'exdzighg’ | thrust upward 
xbdzitex 1 was pounding 
xiddatc | swam 

xbtixit | was scraping 
xdtixwén | was lifting 


*y'ayenasqa’ when he made this 
request 263.6 

*cq daxacc the cutting women 
300.2 


2. In transitive verbs with the indefinite subject du, 


voiced or consonantic forms are used; 
the ya-series, in which ya is retained. 


*acdji'n awu'luat he took her 
hand 256.11 

*aohiyax he built a house 263.10 

*keacaka'olutag she pushed it over 
285.6 

*awusiki'’ he knew it 255.7 


R‘icixit' I draw it 
*a'wacat he took it 274.8; 300.7 


*ye yasa'k" they name it thus 


310.7 
*has @'wau they had it 255.2 


excepting, however, 


*dutak wudurica't some one en- 
slaved his sister 340.8 
*dutiyex some one built it 336.3 
*keayaka'odutitag some one 
pushed it over 345.14 
*wudu'dziku it became known 

201.12; 294.9 
*kandi'djixut it was painted 318.6 
*wuduwaca't some one took him 


318.1 
*ye duwasa'k" thus he was named 
207.140 2002 


*ye duwau' someonehad it 318.2 


3. In reflexive and reciprocal forms the voiced and con- 


’ac’uwadjaq’ he killed him 
*aga'x she cried about it 323.3 


These include not only forms with 
the reciprocal prefix c, but also forms in which the reflexive 
idea is expressed in other ways. 


cxddidjaq’ | killed myself 

*cta'di daga'xaya xatu' | cry about 
myself 412.4 

*ctatgo'daci they put on them- 
selves 3306.10 
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‘awitisin he hid it ‘agawztsin he hid it for himself 
xdliyex | make it *cwutryex he made _ himself 
(=pretended to be) 330.7 
*acwusi'nex he saved him 363.1 *cwutudziné'x we saved our- 
selves 340.11 
t‘vsat we cook it ‘atgawd7li he cooks something 
for himself 
*aca'kanadjat he took them there *wucka'odidjet they took one 
258.13 another 412.6 
has’axa they paddle woictin ’awttdixad we paddled to- 
gether 
*q'oliat he took it 268.10 *wntc wua't they are carried 
along together 3094.9 
*has aosité'n they saw it 322.9 wutc has widzit'in they can see 
each other 


4. In distributive plurals the voiced and consonantic 
forms are used. 


duux yayal his tooth is long *luu'x yekdiyat | his teeth were 
duux dvyatx long 263.1 

yagé it 1s large digéX they are large 

dudjin tigé his hand is large dudjin tugéx his hands are large 


§ 15. THE VOWELS OF THE CLASSIFIERS. 


The table on p. 27 shows a series of «-forms for both the 
definite and indefinite series; and a series of a-forms for the 
definite series, of consonantic forms for the indefinite series. 
The fundamental function of the cseries seems to be to indi- 
cate definiteness of time. It is used in the indicative when a 
definite moment is indicated. 

*naoliga's duna'q (nawtigas dinag') (then) they started from him 262.4 

*vq'olikiits (yawtikits) (then) it broke 252.5 

*ye aya'osiqa (ye ‘aydwsig'a) (then) he said this 252.7 

*qositi'n (awsit'in) (then) she saw it 253.11 

*xositi'n (xvsit‘in) (now) I have seen them 385.15 
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On account of the indefiniteness of time implied in the 
a-forms and in the consonantic forms, these are used in 
the indefinite past; in negative and dubitative sentences; in 
the inchoative; future; imperative; in most subordinate 
clauses; with suffixes expressing frequency of action; and 
with verbal nouns. 

Indefinite time: 

*yasahe'x (yasabéx) they were picking up (for some time) 252.6 
*gana'x lati’ aleqa’ (xanax lat‘i ’ategad) its mouth around was red ochre 
258.1 


*wusgani'n it is burnt (7.-e., has been burnt some time) 380.22 
*wusnexe'n | had been saved 385.14 


Negative sentences: 


*r2l has wudusti'n (xét has widust‘in) no one saw them = 257.1 

*ral lings'ttc wusko' (xét lingittc wisk‘v) the people did not know it 258.9 
*ral ga ye usti'ntc (Lé q‘a yedst‘intc) no man had ever seen her 363.8 
*ret.. . has wudaxe'g" (Lét has widaxéx") they could not sleep 364.2 
tél k‘ixsagax | did not make him cry (k‘ixsigax | made him cry) 
*ré' od yi'saku (reg yiysak‘%) don’t you know itr 371.3 


Dubitative sentences: 


git y.sat‘in have you seen him, perhaps? 


Inchoative sentences: 


*nalgé'n (nalgen) he became large 257.7 
*ya'nalyax (ydnalyax) he was working 258.11 
*vaka'ndaxiz (yak‘andaxil) he began to be troubled 358.14 


Future sentences: 
*ego'xtaxdc (iguxtabdc) you will float 358.13 


*at gaxdulxa'n ('at' ’axdilxin) they were going to prepare it 359.1 
*igoxsaxa'’ (’igixsaxd) he will eat you 3509.6 
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Imperative sentences: 


*vasaha' (yasaha) pick it up! 252.8 

*laya'x (layax) make it! 257.11 

*nasqa'q (nasqdq') let it swim! 268.8 

*oelaga's (gélagds) avoid it! 358.8 

*anqa'wox xat naxsati' qwan ('an q'dwux xat' naxsat'i Ywan) let me be 
a rich man! 366.13 


Subordinate clauses: 


*at laye'xe ('at' tayéxt) when he made a thing 370.3 
*wudusne'xe (widusnéxl) when they saved him 370.10 
*ysati'ne (yisat‘ini) if you see it 401.1 

layatitc because it is long 
*ya'tix usatiyi'tc (yat'ix ‘isat‘iyitc) because you are a son 402.4 
*axlaci'go (‘axtactwgd) when | laughed 403.7 

axsat'in when | saw him 

gadaq‘in after it had flown away 


Frequentatives: 
*gox aki'dadjitc (q'ux ’ak'udadjitc) it turned back every time 255.5 
*has akusté'gatc (bas ’ak'ustéxtc) they broke them up every time 255.6 
*go'xodaguttc (qx ‘udagittc) he came back every time 270.8 
*gax nasti'tc (q‘ax nast‘itc) he became a man every time 270.9 
*koyasage'x they would have to pay 370.3 


Verbal nouns and adjectives: 


ya' datax ’an q'dwu this pounding chief 258.14 
datéxi blacksmith (= pounder) 

*latsi'n (lats‘in) strength 290.2 

*an kulaya't (an k‘utayat) a long town 252.1 
*ga uska'ye (q'd “uskdyi) a lazy man 360.4 


§ 16. TENSES AND MODEs. 


The syntactic use of modes and tenses is so irregular, 
that it seems best to designate the forms, not by their function, 
but by their morphological forms. I give here a list, in which, 
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however, | add what seem to be the fundamental functions 
of these forms. 


(a) Forms without temporal prefix Indicative; present; continua- 


tive. 

(b) Forms with prefix w. .. . . Indicative; historic tense; tran- 
sitional. 

(c) : Z «“ na(n) .. . Inchoative; temporal subordina- 
tion. 

(d) i ; et \ Temporal subordination. 

(e) ‘ : “ ga (x) 

if.) 9 : “oe uvam vi) aioe Ure: 

(de) «© gaga (gax) 

(ee) : : “ gaga (gax) Temporal subordination. 

(ce) ¢ ¢ “ naga (nax) 


According to what has been said before, the forms a and 
b occur with all the vocalic forms of the classifiers; 7. e., for 
expressing definite and indefinite time. We will distinguish 
indefinite time from the definite by designating the corre- 
sponding forms for definite time by a’ and b’. In a very few 
cases I have found the inchoative and future forms also with 
the -forms of the classifiers, and these may express definite- 
ness of time. These definite forms would have to be designated 
as c’ and a’. 

k‘éndiq'in it came flying up the river 


yandiq‘in it went flying down the river 
*gogo'xdtban (q'uguxdchdn) he will stand 408.3 


All the other forms occur only with the elements designating 
indefinite time. 

In negative forms an additional prefix v is introduced, 
which disturbs some of the simple forms. 

Some prefixes bring about an elimination of the vowel of the 
modal prefix. These forms will be discussed later (§ 26, p. 61). 


FRANZ BOAS-——NOTES ON 


LANGUAGE OF TLINGIT INDIANS 
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I give here a list of the simple forms of the third person, showing 


the modal prefixes in combination with the classifiers. 


THIRD PERSON. 


Classifiers. 
Definite. Indefinite. 
Form : erase | 5 ie 
(ya | 2) | Ge | dar | Ode) De Rep 
Simple Forms. 
a’ \ya be St a du Le dv 
b' |’uwa Wwutlt WUSL WUCL wud WaLl 
(<wu-ya) 
a — la sa ca da hi 5? 
b  jwu wula wusa | wea || wurde wut wus 
c |na natla nasa naca | nada nat’ nas’ 
d |ga gata gasa gaca | gada gal’ gas 
é |ga gata gasa | gaca gada gal’ gas’ 
Compound Forms. 
44 guga guxla | guxsa | guxca | guxda | gugal’ | gugas’ 
de gaga gaxla | gaxsa | gaxca | gaxda | gaxt’ gaxs’ 
ce gaga gaxla | gaxsa | gaxca | gaxda | gaxl’ gaxs’ 
ce naga (?) Naxsa (?) (?) (?) (7) 


(4')dje 


£axc’ 
| gaxc’ 


| gugac’ 
| 
| 
(?) 


I have found a very few instances of the form (ce) in 


Swanton’s texts. 


other compound forms may occur. 


It seems plausible that this and perhaps 


In the compound forms the vowel of the second prefix 


drops out, and the g becomes a voiceless spirant, whenever 


the double prefix is followed by another prefix consisting of 


a consonant followed by a vowel. 


In the future form Gio 
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when it is followed by a consonantic prefix, the vowel is 
retained. Similar phenomena occur in all the modal prefixes 
if these are preceded by other prefixes (see § 26, pp. 61 et seq). 

In the negative forms, according to what has been said 
in § 15, p. 34, the forms a’ and b’ do not occur. For the 
ya-series the following forms have been found, which I shall 
designate by an x following the modal sign. 


(an) v 
(bn) wu 
(cn) una 
(dn) gu 
(en) ga 
(fn)  —- guga 


Following is a list of examples of these forms. 
PosITIVE ForMs. 


(1a') ya yal it is long 
*yat'n (ya tint) he can see 304.1 
*yane'k" (ya nék™*) he is sick 384.9 
(1b') *uwago'x (‘dwag'dx) he came by canoe 369.3 
*ywaga's (‘vwagas) he hit it 310.5 
(1a) hénin he claimed him 
*daya'n (dayan) they carried 333.6 
(1b) *at wuxi'n (’at‘ wixin) they started for it 304.7 
(1c) *nacu' (nach) it was coming out 253.11 
*nate'tc (natétc) they slept every time 262.3 
(id) *yage'gaa' (yaq'égad) when daylight came (q‘e daylight) 263.11 
k‘égannk"* when he was beginning to be sick 
(1e) *yan gabe'n (yan gaben) whenever hunger moved (7. e., whenever it 
gets hungry) 255.5 
*got gagi't (q'ut' gagit') when he was lost 256.10 
*at gaxa' (’at' gaxd) eat something! 256.5 
(if) *has g°gwaa'de (has gug“addi) they were going to go 334.4 


(ide) k'egagantigin whenever | became sick 


(lee) 
(1ce) 


(2a') 
(2b') 


(2a) 


(2c) 
(2d) 


(2e) 
(2f) 


(2de) 
(3a') 


(30’) 
(3a) 
(30) 
(3d) 


(3e) 
(3f) 
(3ee) 
(3ce) 


(4a’) 
(4b’) 


(4a) 
(4c) 
(4d) 
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ga’ ganigin whenever he sat down 
*nagana'n (nagandn) whenever he dies 257.4 
nagagudit’ to go (he told him) 

dudjin tugé his hand is large 

*wulixa'c (witibdc) it floated 306.5 

wotixin he is thin 

*late' (Lati) it was 258.1 ; 
*at laat (at faat') what they brought 255.12 
yanalasin he is going along hiding it 

galatsin after he had become strong 
galana'lx after he had become rich 
galatsinni when he is strong 


guxtagé he will be large 
k‘eguxtatsin he will get strong 


gaxtatsinin whenever he got strong 


*siku' (sitk't) they knew 303.5 
sixd it has a mouth 


*wusiha' (wisthd) he missed him 311.10 
*saxi'x (saxix) they had arrived 304.13 
*yawusaye' (yawdsdyé) when he raised his face (ya face) 260.4 


gasanv carry him! 
gasat‘an carry it (a rod) 


*tugasagwe'tc (tugasagwe'tc) always feeling happy 394.8 
‘an qawix yagixsat'i he will become a chief 
‘agaxsatinin whenever he saw him 


ganackidé'x na'xsatin (qanackidéx naxsat‘in) whenever he becomes poor 
261.3 


cikan he hates him 


wocigeg’ he was stingy 
*akucita'n (’ak‘vcit‘an) he is accustomed to— 252.2 
cageqg he is stingy 
k‘ék'ynacat'a'n he begins to be in the habit of— 
gacagéq’ when he is stingy 
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(4f)  k'égixcagég’ he will be stingy 
(1'a') *vekdiya't (yékdiyat) they were long 263.2 


(1'b') *has wudina'g (has widinag') they got up 311.11 
*wudita'x (widitax) they were mouldy 311.5 


(1'a) *daxa'c (daxac) he was cutting it 306.5 

(1'b) *wudaci'yia (widaciyia) one who helped 265.14 

(1'c) ydanadaxwar' he is getting tired 
*andati'tc (’andat'itc) he would put it 262.7 
aka'ndagane (’ak‘andagani) when daylight came 257.12 


(1'e) *gadana' (gadand) he ought to drink 390.4 
*gadage'nin (gadag‘inin) when he has flown 394.8 


(1'f)  gixdagéx they will be large 

(2'a') xi'gex they are large 

(2'b') witc has witinx they blew at each other 

(2'a) witc has ’il’ax they are blowing at each other 
*algé'gu (algégi) wiping 265.10 

(2'c) *yan nalgé'n (yanatgen) it grew large 257.7 

(2'd) *ckangatni'k (ck'angatnik') he could tell 370.5 

(2'e). galxun after he had become thin 

(2'f).  gigal’uk™* it will boil (a liquid) 

(3'b') wutc has widzit‘in they saw each other 

(3'a) dag‘ ’as’in after he had carried it ashore 


(3'b) *wusko' (wisk‘%) they knew it 258.10 
wishayin it swam 


(3'c) *yen asni' (yanasni) when he completed making it 258.14 
*ayvenasqa'’ (’ayenasg’d) when he said so 263.6 


(3'd) ye cgasnéx after he had saved himself 
‘agask‘a after he had become lazy 


(3'e) ‘acgast'in after it had seen him 
*xat ga'sgudin (xat' gasgedin) when | wake up 405.4 


(3'f) yvé witc has gigast‘in they will see each other 
(4'b') wihdjixix he ran 


(4'a) ’astéx he is fishing 


Vill 
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(4'b) *witcka'djate the lazy one 266.10 
*yawucixi’ (yawocixt) when she had run 254.3 (<c-xwx) 


(4'c)  k'énaxgég' he begins to be stingy 
(4'e) gacxin after it had fallen 
(4'f) vegigacxin it will fall 


NEGATIVE FORMs. 


1,,u 4 


(an) *xél has at uxwa' (é has at’ dx"d) not they it ate (they did not eat 


Tejyies 12.5 
Lél’vusxd it has no mouth 


(bn) *lel wit'na (Lél wind) she is not dead 372.4 
*r él wute'x (Lé wit'éx) he did not sleep 314.4 


(cn)  xé ydvnaq‘ix" he is not travelling along by canoe 


(dn) — lyagdg'ix" when he was not travelling by canoe 
Leyntk"’ when he was not sick 


(en)  ig'dvgast'i when he was born 


(fn) et gigag'tx” he will not travel by canoe 


§ 17. THE PRONOUN,’ INTRODUCTORY. 


The third-person forms discussed in the last section are 
preceded by the incorporated subjective pronoun. In forms 
of the verb that have no pronominal subject they may be 
preceded directly by the object. The pronouns and the modal 
elements undergo certain phonetic changes due to contact 
phenomena and to contractions. In order to treat these 
forms, it is necessary to discuss first the forms of the personal 
pronoun. Since these are closely associated with the possessive 
pronouns, both classes will be treated in the following sections. 

There are two distinct series of personal pronouns,— 
the subjective and the objective,—which show their distinctive 
character most clearly in the first person plural. Related to 


1 Swanton, p. 170. 
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the objective pronouns are the independent and the possessive 
pronouns. In the series of third persons the relations to the 
primary and secondary subjects of the discourse are carefully 
distinguished, and a number of forms designating indefinite 
persons appear, all of which leads to an exceedingly complex 
series of third-person forms. In the following sections I shall 
treat only the simple forms of these pronouns. Their con- 
tractions with the temporal elements will be discussed in §§ 25 
and 206. 


§ 18. PRONOUNS OF THE FIRST AND SECOND PERSONS. 


The four series of pronouns of the first and second persons 
are as follows :— 


Subjective. | Objective. | Possessive. | Independent 
Ist person singular. . .. . xa xat* "ax xat 
¢ CU Aol rales seer tv ha ha ‘auhan 
2d person singilar) 7 4 ne. « ¢) a wae 
: Sea DIT a ieee, ene ae yi yi yi yihan 


| shall give here only a few examples of the simple forms 
of the pronoun. 


Subjective pronouns: 


xad | am sitting t‘uq'in we are sitting 
‘ia thou art sitting yig'in ye are sitting 
xahan | stand t‘unag’ we stand 


‘ihan thou standest yinag’ ye stand 
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Objective pronouns: 


xat' gigagwat he willstrikeme at yanik" | am sick 
? gigagwat he willstrike thee 7 yanwk"* thou art sick 
ha gugagwat he will strike us ha yannk"* we are sick 
yi gigagwal he will strike you yi yanitk"* ye are sick 


Note.—Many verbs that in English take subjective pronouns take 
objective pronouns in Tlingit (see § 47, p. 122). 


Possessive pronouns: 


‘axyitk my little son ‘lca thy head 

"axhinx my elder brother ‘?kdk* your uncles 

‘axtcali my cache 

*hata'-has our mothers *yiwulia' gaye your poles 378.3 
372.3 


*haka'k-bas our uncles 372.2 *yi'waghi'n (yiwaghini) your tears (= 
eye-water) 372.6 


With post-positions nominalized by the stem i, the first 
person is xé in place of ’axi (see § 41, p. 93). 


Independent pronouns: 


‘a'n q'dwit xat' | am chief 
*xat gogana’ | shall die 3094.4 
*xatc xati'n (xatc xat‘in) | see 399.4 
*wae'tc age acuka'yiliya'x do you think you made it? 410.4 
*t¢q wae'tc dé'yasaha' you yourself pick them up! 252.7 
*121 uba'n a'ya atulé'x it is not we who are dancing 385.9 


§ 19. PRONOUNS OF THE THIRD PERSON. 


The pronouns of the third person present peculiar diffi- 
culties, which are in part due to the lack of clearness in dis- 
tinction between active and passive forms of the verb; in part 
to the differences in the treatment of reflexive, indefinite, and 
other forms. 
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The subjective, objective, possessive, and independent 


series include the following forms :— 


3d Person. | Subjective. | Objective. Possessive. | Independent. 
Definite ‘a {doom eae Gerad hu 
Indefinite "a, du "a, Gu Na'a — 
Plural, definite has has _ bas has 


—— 


The functions of these forms, so far as I have been able 
to determine them from the material at my disposal, will be 
treated in the following sections. 


§ 20. SUBJECTIVE PRONOUNS OF THE THIRD PERSON. 


1. Definite pronoun. The third person definite subject 


is not expressed by a pronominal form. 


han he stands 
gadx he cries 
a he sits 

at ci he sings 


xa han | stand 
xa gax | cry 
xa aolesit 

’at’ xaci | sing 


’ 


*at xa'nutc (at xdniutc) he would eat habitually (at something; xd 
to eat; -nutc habitually) 369.8 

*yat’ (yat'i) there were 321.1 

*naa'ltc (naatic) they always went 253.3 

*wudjixi'x (wudjixix) she was running 254.1 


In transitive verbs the third person without pronoun 
always designates a passive. 


wotisin it is hidden 

asin after it had been hidden 

guxsai he will be cooked 

‘uwadjaq’ it has been killed (but ’diwadjag' he killed one of them) 
*lixa'c (liha'c) it floated 254.6 
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*iwaca' (‘wwacd) she was married - 383.3 

*tatc uwadja'g (t'atc ’wadjag') by sleep he was struck (killed); 1. e., 
he fell asleep 263.3 

*has wudzigi't (bas widzigit') they have been put 380.21; 381.2 


2. The indefinite subject of the third person of active 
verbs without object is expressed by ’a. 


‘aha'n some one is standing 

‘aa’ some one Is sitting 

’ag'in people are sitting 

-awagut’ some one went 255.12 
*qnaa't (‘anadt') certain ones were going 253.10 
*a'xo alax"t ('axu ’alax"?) among them some starved to death 
*agata'nin (’agatanin) when some one rushed 305.10 


No 
ON 
ww 


3. The indefinite subject of the third person of transitive 
verbs is expressed by du. 

The idiomatic use of du is that of a passive, although in 
many cases it corresponds to the French on, or the German 
man. According to what has been said before (§ 14, p. 32), 
it requires the use of the indefinite classifiers, excepting ya, 
which occurs commonly in the forms duwa, etc. 


*dy'qetcnutc some one threw it always 253.6; (*doge'tcnutc 257.8) 
*duca'x some one wanted to marry her 259.4 
*dusta'n some one showed it (to him) 380.5 
*7 81 duti'n no one could see it 263.14 
*yuga'ye dowasa'k" that man they named thus 384.20 
xat' duwaqit’ they suspect one 
*yax wuduwaye'g they pulled her aboard 254.8 
*ka'odutu' (k'awdurm) they had him = 257.5 
*cqodurige'tc they threw it away 200.14 
*has kanduzya’ they let them down 380.18 (for ka'nduliaye 382.5 
read k‘anduriayt) 
*ydutcu'qnute some one always laughed (at him) 257.9 
*wudulwu'si'‘n some one has asked 407.5 
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There are a number of cases in which du occurs in transi- 
tive verbs with a definite subject. In all these cases the definite 
subject appears in the instrumental form. In other words, 
the form is analogous to our passive. 


*acdji't wuduwati' duti'lk“tc to his hand it was passed by his grandfather 


374-5 
*aka'x awe dudja'q dura'tc then by his mother he was struck 255.9 
*atc ayu' duwadja'q . . . yu cana'k“tc by the old man he was killed 
380.12 


*ada'x kanduwaha'k" dura'ktc by his sister he was passed (1. e., she went 
ahead of him) 380.9 

*duite'x goydodii'waci yit' antqenitc she was searched for by those 
people 253.1 (also 254.2) 


Some apparent contradictions are readily explained by 
the fact that du is also a possessive pronoun used with nomi- 
nalized verbs (see § 22). 


*ax dya'x dugudé’ awe when he had gone there (after his going there) 
258.4 

*at cuka'oduwagix yi' cawat yu xa'ttc [something] (’at') let go the 
(yu) woman [obj.] (ca’wat') the (yw) warriors [subj.] (xattc) 
338.15 


The forms in du may take the indefinite objects ’at‘ SOME- 
THING, ’@ ONE OF THEM, q‘u# SOME ONE, and the pronoun of the 
third person plural has. 


’at‘ wuduwaci some one sang (something) 

*dui'n at wudii'waxiin (diin at’ widiwaxun) with him (dain) [for] 
something (‘at’) they started 303.7 

“tdaka't at awe duwaa'xtc every (Idak‘at') thing (at) there (‘awé) was 
heard 303.2 

*at ka'oduwadjed they moved things 307.11 

*tcut a'dudjaqdj:' when they had not killed one of them 305.10 

*aka'oduwandq they attacked some of them 338.8 

q'uduwadjag' some one killed some one 
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Nouns and objective pronouns of the first and second 
persons also appear as objects of forms in du. 

*yek wududzgu't some one took out a spirit 308.2 

*wududzti'n yu sii't they saw the horizon 314.10 


*kéndusga'nin @n some one burnt the town 382.1 
*xat wududziné'x some one saved me 384.3 


The verb ’a-féx TO DANCE contains ’a as a formal element. 
Probably this is an objective form, which, however, is always 
retained, even with the subject du. 


*atulée'x (at‘uleéx) we dance 385.9 
*aodu'waléx (’awdiuwale'x) some people danced 337.4 


§ 21. OBJECTIVE PRONOUNS OF THE THIRD PERSON. 


Four forms of the objective pronoun of the third person 
may be distinguished :-— 


(1) ’a& referring to the object, but also generally to 
inanimate nouns. 

(2) ’ac referring to the subject, particularly to the animate 
subject. 

fea one oF them: 

(4) g‘v indefinite; some one. 


OP ee 

In single sentences, in which subject and object have no 
possessive pronouns of the third person, there are only two 
third persons involved, and the objective pronominal form 
can refer to the object only. In this case the form ’a is used. 

quwakan ’awadjaq' he killed a deer 

*xik axi'xanutc she always got dry wood 253.5 

*qositi'n yu ca'walttc séq that woman saw smoke 253.11 


*tcac hut aka' aoluya'x she made a branch-house 257.6 
*aosiwa't yu ké'adi he reared the gull 350.8 
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The same forms are used when subject or object are accom- 
panied by possessive pronouns. 


*has a'wadjaq hasdutca'n they killed their mother-in-law 285.7 
duictc ’ak*éxi ‘awadjag' his father killed his (another one’s) dog 
*duxo'x ayc's @'waix she shouted to her husband 306.6 


2 


In many cases ’a indicates inanimate objects. 


*duwacka' awaka'k" her cheek (surface) she cut 265.10 

*aré'n aoliya'x he made a large one 263.10 

*ax a'wacat from it he took it 263.2 

*acdj.'n tax yen G'wacat . . . yao her hand into he put aherring 2099.6 


If a person and an animal appear as subject and object 


’ 


of a sentence, ’& indicates the animal. 


xuts we q'‘a' ’awsit‘in, ‘ac’it' djiwdigit', ’atc ‘awe 
Grizzly this man it saw himafter it went for that 
Bear him, to take, 
‘awadjdq‘ 
he killed it 
xuts we gq'‘a' ’awsit'in, ‘ait’  dyjiwdight', ’atc "awe 
Grizzly this man itsaw  itafter hewent for that 


Bear him, to take, 
'acuwadja'g' 
it killed him 


C2). 
In continuous discourse ’ac refers to the animate object 
of what precedes. 


(The people missed the woman and searched for her.)  *hatc xtits 
qwani ’astyu ’actwaca the before-mentioned (hatc) grizzly bear 
(xis) people (qwani) were who (’aszy#) had married her 
Cactwaca: u-wa prefixes, ca TO MARRY) 253.2 

(A canoe with a dance-hat was floating there. “Run here into the 
water!) *yu ‘acydwsiq'd that (yw) her (ac) before (ya) it said 
(w-si-q'a) 254.7 
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(He pounded copper-plates.)  *ze nét yi'ya aca'kanadjat then (ze) 
inside (net) underneath (yzya) he put them down 258.13 

(His uncle’s wife threw dried fish into a hole for him.) *ayu' ye’ 
acia'osiqa then she said this to him 262.6 

(His mother said, “It is! a fine salmon.”’) *za yit' ac #wasa' thus she 
named it 305.14 

(“This causes you [a boy] to be lazy.’”’) *ye acda'yagqa thus she said 
to him 357.5 

(It ran into the fire with him.) “*#if tia'dc acwuge’x (his uncle) 
threw him (‘acwigéx) into (tide) a basket (dif) 270.8 

(His uncle heard him. [His uncle] came there.) *cul ac uté'nx 
acwudj.yi' ayu aci't xé'watan then (téut) (his uncle) saw him 
Cac’iti'nx); recognizing him ('ac’widjivi) to him (’acit') he 
spoke (x’e'wat'an) 269.10 

([The woman said to the heron:] “Go home with us!) *yi’ 
aciaosiqa yu ca'wattc. Le ac uwaca’ yu taxtc that (yu) to him 
(ac) said (yawsig'a) that (yw) woman (ca’wattc?). Then (ze) her 
(ac) married (‘dwacd) that (yw) heron (faxtc) 273.6 


The use of ’dc differentiates the psychological primary 
subject from the secondary persons who are concerned as 
objects of the action of the primary subject. For this reason 
’ac is used sometimes where the person referred to does not 
appear as grammatical object in the preceding sentences. 


*yY 
(A being named Strength was heard [namely, by a youth]. ) = te 


acta't uwagu't. ... hak“de, yit' aciaosiqa. 
his back at it came. ... “Comehere!” that to him it said. 
ture’ adjiyi't uwagu't. ... daxa' acWUx0'x. 
Then its handsto he had gone. Twice him it called. 
aga’ awe  tsa_latsi'nden acwuxe'ct. 


That for that then strongly him it whipped. 2090.3-6. 
Conversely, nouns which appear as indirect objects or in 
other subordinate positions may be referred to by ‘dc. 


(They took him to the sea-lion island.) *fcéuze' dé'xawe aca'wareq 
yi' tan. Then two (those) he caught (those) sea-lions 291.7 


1 In Tlingit this is objective form (see § 47, p. 122.) 
2 For the use of the subject with -tc, see p. 99. 
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The forms in ’a refer to the subject of the preceding 
discourse, or introduce a new object. 


(When she had run down a mountain,) *awuzge'n she looked at them 
254.4 

(She smelled of it.) *téuze' @'waxox then he called her 259.8 

(His uncle’s wife lay in a fit.) *yu aci't wudaci'yia duka’k cat, Le 
@'waca that [other] one (yw) [to] him (’acit‘) who had helped 
(wudaciyia) his uncle’s (duk‘ak‘) wife (cat‘); then (ze) he married 
that one (’a'waca) 265.14 

(They came to him.) nélde ’4waxux into the house he called them. 


Examples of ’a introducing a new object are the following :— 


(A man went to get fuel.) *aosi'ti'n cawa't he saw a woman 202.2 
(A woman cannot cut a salmon.) ‘*téuze’ a’waix duxo'x then she 
called her husband 307.4 


(3) °a. 
The form ’a expresses an indefinite object, and signifies 
ONE OF A NUMBER. 


‘auwadjaq he killed one of them 
*téul a'dudjaqdj.' when they had not killed one of them 305.10 


(4) q‘v.t 
The indefinite pronoun q‘vd designates some one. 


*goya'waqa this they said to some one 315.5 

qixwadjag‘ | killed some one 

qvwagit’ some one Is a runner 

*gowani'k” he acted in some manner 362.4 

q‘vtitsin some one is strong (see § 47) 

qvwana some one died (see § 47) 

*goni'k some one is called 259.10 

*gosine'x he saved some one 383.1 

*gowasi' some one helps him (=it moves some one to his aid) 266.1 


1 Swanton, § 15.6, p. 177. 
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The element g‘\ has a much wider significance, and refers 
often to phenomena of nature, probably relating to an indefinite 
place (see also § 30, No. 10, p. 70). 


gq vwaxunk"* it is dry weather ‘Mwaxbk™* it is dry (an object) 
qidirak it is wet weather widizak it is wet (an object) 
qvwata it is hot weather ‘uwatd it is warm (an object) 
qvsiat it is cold weather widziat it is cold (an object) 


qidigwas it is foggy 


Analogous are active verbs in which the indefiniteness of 
place is expressed by q'd. 


qixainnk"* | feel about djix"dinik™* | feel it 
qvxasnix | sniff about ’at’ xidzinix | smell something 
q'v'xal’axs ’aga | listen for it 
at’ yaq'ixrigdt’ | stray about 
*goki't she picks berries 252.1 
*goya'odit'waci they searched (everywhere) 253.1 
*gogo'xdiban he will stand (somewhere) 408.3 


§ 22. PossessIVE PRONOUNS OF THE THIRD PERSON.* 


In the series of possessive pronouns, du designates posses- 


ory 


sion by the subject, ’ac possession by the object, while ’a 
introduces a new person. 
Examples of these distinctions are the following: 


duyit' ’awadjag‘ he killed his own son (yit' son; djaq‘ to kill) 

‘acyit' ‘awadjag’ he killed the other one’s son 

duhidi ’awsit‘in he saw his own house (hbit* house) 

‘achidi ’dwsit‘in he saw the house (of the one who was the object of 
the preceding sentence) 

‘ahidi ’awsit'in he saw the house of another one who has not previously 
been mentioned. 


1 Swanton, § 10, p. 170. 
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The sentence duic diyis xdnt' ’uwantk"* James JAMES’S 
FATHER WAS ANGRY AT JAMES would be followed by the follow- 
ing :— 

‘atx awe duk'éri ’awadjaq’ then he (the father) killed his own dog. 

'atx ’awe ’ack‘éri ’a4wadjag’ then he (the father) killed James’s dog. 

‘atx ’awe' ‘ak'eri ’awadjaq’ then he (the father) killed a third person’s 
dog. . 


GS prelee 


(a) In simple sentences the possessive dz expresses that 
the object is owned by the subject. 


*ye aya'osiqa dura’ he said to his mother 274.7 

*axewu's duca't he questioned his wife 268.9 

*tcute’ duxo'x ay's @'waix then for (ayis) her husband (duxux") she 
shouted for him 306.6 (also 307.4) 

*tcuLe’ duca'tdjit awaxe'tc then to his wife [his wife’s hands to] 
(ducatdjit‘) he threw it (awaxe'tc) 306.11 

*aya'taorigen she looked at her knife 307.3 


This use of dz occurs frequently in passive sentences. 


*ada'x dui'ctc wusiha' then by his father was he missed 311.10 
dutatc xéwawhs by his mother was he questioned [168.7'] (also 269.13) 
dinictc dudjit' ’wat'i ditit'ayi by his (own) father to his (own) hand 

he was given his (own) knife 

*duca'ttc ye ya'osiqa by his wife he was told 294.4 (also 300.5) 

*duwa'qde yagaci'tc (to) her eyes (she) was pointed at 292.10 


(b) In simple sentences the possessive di expresses that 
the subject is owned by the object. 


*ve yawaqa dui'c thus said his father (to him) 302.12 

Ledahin dura Lax dut'iwb sigh diyitkik‘ax once (rédadén) his mother 
(dura) very (Lax) her mind (dut‘iwb) was happy (sig#) her son 
(duyit') on account of ([iJk'ax) [169.11] 

duk‘ak' has q'ua ’awe tca ’ac’wag'it’ his uncles (duk‘ak') they (has) 
however (q‘ua) [that] (awe) then (tca) suspected him (’ac’uwag'‘it') 
[169.2"] 


1 Reference to text at end of this paper. 
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(c) The possessive du refers to the grammatical subject 
of the preceding sentence or of the principal clause. 


(A chief lived.) *dusi' goki't akucita'n his daughter (dusi) to pick 
berries (q‘bki't) was accustomed 252.1 

(At night he ran there.) *doxd'nxitc 1ét wu'sko his friends did not 
know it 290.9 

(He went to see his trap.) *dugata'y. rél gdwe (=gu ’awe) saqgd'sk 
his trap was nowhere 330.2 

(A shaman was named Wolf-Weasel.)  *nasgaducit' yate' dua't tit'te 
eight were his things, tongues 339.9 

*rel ye awusku' duyi't satiy:’ not (él) this (ye) he knew it (awdsk‘z) 

that it was [his being] (sat‘zyi) his son (diyit') 306.8 


(d) The possessive dz is used not only for the gram- 
matical, but also for the psychological, subject of the discourse, 
particularly when only one person or one group of persons 
is referred to. 

*rét wit'na.! dud't-hastc gdc kat u'sa She is not dead (being dead is not 

[to] her). By her aunts she is held in the lap 372.4 
(A boy has been turned into a salmon. His mother calls her hus- 


band, and says, ‘“‘A fine salmon is floating here.’”’) *ké’xa a'wacat 
dui'ctc a hook was taken by his father 306.7 


(e) When in a simple sentence two third-person posses- 
sive pronouns occur which refer to different persons, and the 
one noun has the pronoun dz or ’a, the second noun takes 
‘ac, unless it belongs to the subject itself. In passive sen- 
tences the agent is treated in the same manner. 


*ada'x acdji't wuduwati' duli'tk"tc then to his (Raven’s) hands it was 
given by (Raven’s) grandfather 374.5 

Le ’acddé yanacini ’in ’awe ’acxetk‘at’ then (ze) its head (to) ('acade) 
she was touching (yandcini) with (in) [that] (awe) her chest 
(acxet') [surface] (k‘a) [169.67] 

*go'a dui'c awe’ ye aci't ta'oditan but (g‘va) his father (dic) [that] 
(awe) thus (yé) [in] his [son’s] behalf [’acit'] did 261.1 


1 The English subject of the verb To BE DEAD is object in Tlingit (see § 47). 
* Reference to text at end of this paper. 
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Nevertheless, in cases in which the words themselves 
imply clearly the possessive relations, both nouns may appear 
with du:— 

téa ’an ’awe durdtc q'va él ’awlxdtcx duyitk nevertheless (ta ’dn) 
[that] (‘awé) by his mother (duzatc) however (q‘a) not (zét) was 
given up (‘awixdtcx) her son (diyitk) [168.111] 


(2) ace 
(a) The possessive ’ac expresses that the object is not 
owned by the subject, but by a person previously mentioned 
as subject. 
(Peter had done it.) ’ac’ic yé ‘ayawsig'a another person told (Peter's) 
father 
*go'a dui'c awe’ ye aci't ta'oditan but his father did thus for him 
261.1 (see under 1 [e] p. 53) 
*we xia'n ga’ ayu acxa'nt uwagu't that (we’) north wind (xum) man 
(q'a) [that] (ay#) to his proximity (‘acxant') went (‘uwagit') 
304.13 
*téure’ acta't uwagu't then (téuré) to his [the other one’s] back (‘actat*) 
he went (‘uwagiut') 290.3 
(b) The possessive ’ac is also used, even when referring 
to the subject of simple sentences, when dw might refer to the 
preceding subject. 
(He took the people’s eyes.) *wutsa'ga acdji' hu yu cawa't the (afore- 


mentioned) woman had a cane (a cane [witidga] to her hands 
[’acdji] was that [yu] woman [cawat‘]) 292.9 


(3) ’a. 
(a) The possessive ’a is used most frequently to express 


possession by animals or inanimate objects. 


*danée't ayide' ye wududw'ne grease-boxes (dané't) its inside into (‘ayide) 
thus (yé) were put 255.4 
*at'nax from its inner side 256.4 


1 Reference to text at end of this paper. 
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*ayexaka'wu its thwarts (a canoe’s) 258.7, 8 
*axa'wult to its door 260.9 
*ax0'x yaolicu’ in their midst (of snipes) they appear 303.7 


(b) The possessive ’a is used to express possession by the 
preceding object. 

James yé ’ayawsiq'a diutit'ayt ’adjide ak“ git't he said to James that he 
would give him (to his hands) his own knife 

James yé ’ayawsig'a ‘alit'ayi ’adjide ’ak“git't he said to James that he 
would give him his (James’s) knife 

(“Some one might think | was fooling with her,”) *axande yagagi't 
when he went to her proximity 366.3 


(4) ‘a. 
It is difficult to find examples for the indefinite pronoun 
g'a, since it differs only in pitch from q‘d MAN, and the two 
forms are not clearly distinguished. | have recorded— 
g‘aca some one’s head q‘aca a human head 
g'axdda yudjtk'it’ atgi servant =some one’s (q‘a) mouth (xa) around (da) 


continually (yw) with hand (djc) arranges (k‘il’atk*) 


§ 23. INDEPENDENT PRONOUNS OF THE THIRD PERSON. 


The definite independent pronoun of the third person is hu. 


*hu tsu him also 201.3 

*hutc awe'; aosiwa't yu ké'zadi it was by her; she reared the sea-gull 
350.8 

*rax wa'sa awuga'x dugé'tk! very (tax) [how] (wdsa) he was pitied 
(awigdx) his nephew (dugélk) by him 269.11 


§ 24. THE THIRD PERSON PLURAL. 


Wherever the third person plural, referring to human 
beings, is expressed, the form has is added to the pronominal 
forms previously discussed. 


1 Instead of duk‘élk. 
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If plurality is not considered as relevant, or if it is expressed 
in some other manner (as by the plural suffix -x, or by plural 
stems), the singular forms may be used. 


*dui'c guxxi'tc awe yasahé'x by her father’s slaves they were picked 
up 252.5 

*daq uwaa't they went up (at to go, pl.) 256.1 

*yenge' awe when they were seated 270.12 (q‘ to sit, pl.) 

*kuksa'de got cit'waxix the Kiksa'de were lost 309.7 

*c@ qo'a gax sat’ the women, however, cried 3009.7 

*téuldaka't' yi' Gntqent yé xayaqa' all those town people said thus 370.9 


The third person plural of the subjective personal pro- 
noun is expressed by has, which precedes the whole verbal 
forms. 


*gonaye’ has uwaqo'x they started off by canoe 351.5 

*has gowacu' we sa'k they searched for olachen 351.6 

*wi'yen bas aolidja'g they killed much game 353.9 

*kér tn bas wua't they went with dogs 353.9 

*has aosui'n they saw it 3060.4 

*axe'x has al té’xnutc to his mouth (’axéx) they (has) something 
(‘at‘) always gave to eat 360.7 


As objective form of the personal pronoun, has has the 
same position: | 
*gox has kawaga' he sent them back 354.6 


*yak"* k'a has ’uwaxi they (has) staid (‘awaxi) on (k‘a) the canoe 
(yak"*) (the verb xz takes the objective form of the pronoun) 


In the possessive pronoun, has precedes the pronominal 
form :— 


*hasduka'n their brother-in-law 353.11 
*hasduxd'm their friend 369.6 
*hasduti'wu their minds 370.1 
*hasduyé'l: sax" their raven hat 381.2 


1 Instead of djudakat'. 
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With terms of relationship, bas is used as a suffix to indicate 
plurality :— 


*haka'k-has our uncles 372.2 ‘~!so 376.2) 
*axli'lk-has my grandfathers 372.1, 3 
*dua't-bas her aunts 372.4 

*jka'k-bas your uncles 376.4 

It occurs also with family names :— ~ 


*Ca'dadix-bas the members of the family Ca'dadax 350.5 


We find also 


*dici'nax-has plenty 3060.10 


has occurs also as an independent personal pronoun :— 


*hastc awé'; has awu'luyax we Cahi't it was by them; they built 
Mountain house 350.5 


§ 25. THE INCORPORATED PERSONAL PRONOUNS. 


s 


1. Subjective Forms. 


The third-person forms mentioned in § 16 are modified 
by contraction with the incorporated pronouns treated in 
SS17-21. | 

These contractions occur particularly in the ya-series. 
I give here the contracted forms of the subjective pronouns 
in tabular form. 
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CLASSIFIER Va 
a' b' a b C d é i de ee 

Ist person 

singular .j|xad |xwa (xa |xd |naxa |R‘axalq'a | k‘ug"alk‘ag‘alq‘ag‘a 
2d person 

singular .|’iya |iya ‘7 ivi ni gi git gagi (gagi ‘gage 
3d person 

singular .jya |uwa — lwo ina ga {ga giga (gaga \gaga 
3d person 

singular 

indefinite} ?° Pa f if P P P té P 
3d person 

singular 

indefinite |\duwa |widiwa du jwidu nadu| 2 P P P P 
ist) person 

plural (iwe |wit'wwawrit'n wot'n natn |kat'uig'at'ulk'axt'| PP |q'axt'ye 
2d person 

plural . .|yiy |yiya |yiy |yiy |nayt |gaye ee gaxyl | ?P ? 


It will be seen that in the forms d and e, and their deriva- 
tives f, de, and ee, the first person singular and plural change 
the sonants g and g to the voiceless k* and gq". 

Besides these changes, we find in (a’), (b’), and (b) a 
number of contractions and assimilations. 


In (a’ 


ist 
3d 
Ist 
2d 


As 


person 


“ indefinite . 
« plural 


“ “ 


kd 
. duwa 
. tuwa 
. yy 


from 


xa-ya 
du-ya 
tv-ya 
yi-ya 
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Teco a) 
TStepersonmee wera. 4 oe cen. a from xa-wi-Vya 
2d S| aces eee « Lwieya 
Yabo ee ala eee ee UW “« wi-ya 
3d“ indefinite... . . widiwa “ wi-di-wi-yd 
isteeece  pluralig2 08s 2 Wiruwa wit -wi-ya 
2d a SU eel ete oe 2h, VIVO “  yiy-wi-ya 
ee): 
PetrpersOlme mer apa yoda) XU from wi-xa 
eral ea Te ON? Pineoire ae fe Dae “« wi-yl 
ad * sindefinite . 2°... <) widu “— wi-di-wd 
eee Come DIUTal eres ce OUI «  wi-t'u-wb 
2 Caen ¢ hast eae te ee 8 “« wi-yly 


Since only the two forms a’ and b’ contain a classifier, 
it follows that all the remaining forms for the classifiers in 
i, s, and c are obtained by adding the elements /a, sa, ca; ?, 


s’, c’; to the forms here given. For a’ and b’ the following 
forms are found :— 


| 
| 
| a’ | b’ 
| 
fstperson singular. i ..2 2. s+ ee hs ee | | OL | gt 
2d ; Cop tee DRE OF he, So eee ren eran Ren | yike 
3d 2 ee SE ck ee, ie renee bale | wilt 
3d a CErindelinitememete i arm te eee eee cL. tN P 
“Glee de « a Pe eee tea tee a le Se I wodili 
ist person plural a vit =| «Swit bt 
2d C ¢ | gilt Lyivht 
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The negative forms have a special prefix } which enters 
into combination with the pronominal forms. The forms 
with the classifier ya (which disappears for the indefinite 
negative forms, see p. 27) are as follows :— 


a b c d e iy, 
Ist person singular . . . . . .| xv | xd ’unxa | k'axd| q’'a  |R'ug“a 
2d ¥ ener ee Cae) gi gi gagl 
3d é “ ne A ne eval AUS COU ‘una | gv ga guga 
3d é~indetinite . sess r r P P 
3d : | . P P p P P 
Ist «plural... :.. .| tm | wot't| nat'd | R'at'd| q'at'y |R'axt'y 
2d «“ Hee ee we] gt | oly | nayt | gty | gaye \gaxyi 


The contractions and assimilations are in this case probably 
the following :— 


Kita 


Ist person singular... . . xu from xa-v 

20 ee 4 een A py) « j-v 

ist. *< "plural keg es eee tare « td-d 

ote Mero eee hs V) «  yi-b 

In (b): 

ist person singular... . . xd from wi-xa-v 
ALA ie s PE oe ee “  wo-yi-d 
st) 5 plural 7.59) cee erin “  wi-t'l-wd-d 
2dae a ee hee EY “  wo-yly-d 


In the other forms similar contractions may be observed. 
In the third person and first person the d prevails over the a. 
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2. Objective Forms. 


The irregularities of the objective forms are not quite ~ 
so numerous. In the affirmative ya-series (b’), we find, instead 
of iw) HE—THEE, ‘iwa; instead of ’auwa HE—IT, “@wa. How- 
ever, ‘Qiwda HE—ONE OF THEM remains unchanged. 

The indefinite object g'z, when immediately followed by 
the ’2 or yi of the second person, is contracted with them. 

qgivdgt'i<q'‘v-i-dzi-t'i thou art born (=to something you have come 
to be) 
qwiydwt'i <q'b-vi (y)-dji-t'i ye are born 


§ 260. TREATMENT OF THE VOWELS OF THE PRONOMINAL AND 
TEMPORAL PREFIXES. 


Whenever the pronominal and modal prefixes (p. 36) 
are preceded by other prefixes, their vowels tend to disappear. 
This tendency may be observed in the double modal elements 
(f), (de), (ee), in which the vowel of the modal form disappears 
before the vocalic forms of the classifiers. 

It may be laid down as a general rule, that the modal 
and pronominal elements preceding a consonantic classifier 
retain their vowels. Thus we have in the future gix from gvga 
in all cases where it is followed by a classifier which has a vowel. 

This rule extends over many prefixes preceding the modal 
and personal elements, and may be formulated as follows: 
When a prefix ending in a vowel precedes the pronominal 
subject and the modal element, the pronoun which stands 
between the modal element and the classifier loses its vowel, 
if the classifier is vocalic. In this case the modal element 
retains its vowel. If the classifier is consonantic, the pronoun 
e tains its vowel, while the modal element loses it. 
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yanxalgwe'n | am wiping along (yan motion; xa I; gwe'n to wipe; 
# consonantic classifier) 

yanaxtagwe'n | am wiping it (yan motion; xa 1; fa vocalic classifier) 

k'axacxit' | am drawing (k‘a on surface; xa I; ¢ consonantic classi- 
fier; xit‘ to draw) 

k‘axcaxit’ | draw it (ca vocalic classifier) 

duit' ’axalgi'n when | looked at him 

duit’ ’ax“tge'n | looked at him 


In the negative a shifting of the vowel v occurs in some 
forms. 


er. Uu 


Pimxag'ix" when | did not go by canoe 
te'l yanxdg'ix" | was not going along by canoe 


The definite forms of the verbs with the prefix ya are 
treated differently from all others, because they have no clas- 
sifier, except in the forms (a’) and (b’). In all the forms with- 
out classifier the pronoun retains its vowel, while the preceding 
modal prefix loses it. In other words, they follow the rule 
of the consonantic classifiers. 


(c) 


With Prefix. 


Without Without Classifier or with 
Prefix. Consonantic Classifier. With Vocalic 


Classifier. 
Affirmative. | Negative. 


Ist person singular . . . .| naxa NXd NX nax 
2d : : io ogee A Read ni ni ni 
(le os oe SOs Ea etc: na ne n 
ist Mee DIUTAM OY 65955 ee amest Gly nt'v | nt'y nt‘v 
2d “ ES ee te | nayi nayi (?) nayi niy 
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(d) 
With Prefix. 
| Without Classifi 
Without Wiicp ak SUL ee With Vocalic 
P with Consonantic Classif 
refix. Classifier assifier. 
Affirmative. | Negative. | Affirmative. | Negative. 
1st person singular k'axa kxa k‘ax gux" (?) 
2d « « gi gi gi gi 
3d « « ga ga > kt Re 
ist « plural k‘at'd kt‘d kt'd kt‘v 
2d : gayi gayl P giy(?) 
(e) 
With Prefix. 
Without Without Classifier or with 
Prefix. Consonantic Classifier. With Vocalic 
Classifier. 
Affirmative. | Negative. 
Ist person singular q‘a q'a qa 
2d : ¢ gi gi gi 
3d «“ «“ ga ga > x 
ist «plural q'ad'v xt q'at't (?) 
2d i gayi xyl giyl 
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(f) 


With Prefix. 


Without Without Classifier or with 
Prefix. Consonantic Classifier. With Vocalic 


Classifier. 


Affirmative. | Negative. 


Ist person singular Rvug'a | k“qwa k‘qwa 

2d S ! gage | Rk“ gi kh" gi 

3d “ 4 gvga k* gwa. P gux” 

Ist “er plural R‘axt'd R‘axt‘v R‘axt'd 

2d) a ie : gaxyi gaxyt gaxyt 
(de) 


With Prefix. 


Without Without Classifier or with 
Prefix. Consonantic Classifier. With Vocalic 
= Classifier. 


Affirmative. | Negative. 


Ist person singular 
2d «“ « 
3d “ « 
Ist “plural 
2d « «“ 


k‘aq‘a kq‘a r 

gagi ? | ? 

gaga k‘ga | P eax 
P R'axt's f 
P P | P 


In the case of consonantic prefixes, the vowel following 
the first modal or pronominal element is always retained. 


yacnadagwat he begins to strike himself 
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§ 27. REFLEXIVE AND RECIPROCAL FORMS. 


1. The Reflexive Object c. 


The reflexive is expressed by the prefix c, which precedes 


the modal and pronominal forms, and requires the indefinite 


forms of the classifiers. 


I strike myself. | I shall strike myself. |I begin to strike myself. 
Ist person singular .| cxvdigwal | ck'vqadagwat yacnaxdagwat 
2d « a .| ciyldigwat cgagidagwat yacnidagwat 
3d «“ a .| cwidigwal cgix"dagwal yacnadagwat 
Ist « plural . .| cwifidigwal ch'axt' idagwal yacnat vgwat 
2d C « . .| clyidigwal | cgaxyigwal yacnayigwat 


Other examples are,— 


cwidagwalin he has struck himself 

cxidvdjaq’ | killed myself 

cxbzits'in | make a strong effort (=make myself strong) 
cxvitige | make myself famous (gé great) 

cxbtiwat' | cause myself to grow 

cwidzinnk™* he makes himself sick 

yécnasnex he is saving himself 

cxddjigég’ | act like a stingy person (make myself stingy) 
ye'cgasnéx after he had saved himself 


2. Reciprocal Forms in witte. 


The objective form EACH OTHER Or ONE ANOTHER Is 
expressed by the independent word wittc, which precedes the 


verb. 


It requires also the indefinite classifiers. 


whtc has widzit‘in they saw each other 

yé wutc has nast‘in they were seeing each other 
wutc has widiin they slaughtered each other 
wutc has yawdits they washed each other’s face 
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When the object of the verb is a noun, the adjectival 
form witc is used. 
wuckikyan brothers among themselves 
wuct'uwi has ’adzigu they make their (mutual) hearts happy 
wuctuwb has ’arits‘in they encourage their (mutual) hearts 
wuct'uwt tudzigb we make each other (’s heart) happy 
wict'in has ’adaxd they paddle (in) their mutual company (see p. 102) 


3. The Indirect Reflexive ga. 


The indirect object FOR ONE’S SELF Is expressed by the 


prefix ga, which also takes the indefinite classifiers. I have 
found the following forms :— 
(a') (b') (a) |. (0) (e) (f) 
| 

Ist person singular gux" f gax" gaxa  gaxd gag'a gak“g"a 
2d ‘ 4 .| gi gal gayi (7) bak" gi 
3d : : "agaw § gaw (?) agawi | ‘akga \'agak"ga 

: | Rawt'y) gawt'd R‘awt'd; (?) (?) 
Vi Plurals scene) gawd | gaxt') \gak‘axt'd 
2d] es : | gayi | gayi gayiyt | (?) gagaxyl (?) 


gix"zisin | hid it for myself (a’) 

gitisin you hid it for yourself (a’) 

gaxutsinin | had hidden it for myself (b) 

‘at’ gax“dz.i | cook something for myself (b') 
gag‘alsin let me hide it for myself (e) 

‘at’ gak“g"as’t | shall cook it for myself (f) 


§ 28. THE PREFIX k'd. 


Intransitive verbs are transformed into adjectives by the 
prefix k'v. 
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*an kulaya'lt (an k‘utayal) a long town 252.1 
t'at'u’k"* k'vwat a long cave (from k‘)-yat by assimilation of y; see § 8, 
p. 10) 


tat'uk" k'ntixércan a dangerous cave 


The use of this prefix is not free. 


§ 29. THE PREFIX k‘a. 


Before the modal prefixes, but following the reflexive, 
we find in many verbs a prefix k‘a or k‘, which is probably by 
origin related to the noun k‘a suRFACE, but which is used in a 
purely formal manner with many verbs. Before a vocalic 
combined modal and pronominal prefix, k‘a loses its vowel. 

1. k'a combined with the classifier ya indicates objects 
shaped like a ball. 

k‘ayayat a ball-shaped object is elongated 
’ak‘awat'i he carries a ball 

wag’ k‘ayagé a loop is large (wag' eye) 

Lé wag ‘k‘ak‘idagex balls which are not large 

tél wag’ k'ak‘uge a ball is not large 

k'ak'bka (a) small (ball) 
k‘ak“dika small (balls) 
yak‘anatsus round ball moves 
yak‘ analt‘it’ ball moves 


2. k‘a-ya- preceded by the prefix dji- expresses the form 
of a hoop. 


djik'ayawns a hoop is strong 
yadjik‘analt'it’ a hoop drifts 


3. k‘a- expresses the idea ON THE SURFACE, ON. 


k'ayad to be on (a child carried on the back) 366.2; to have on 
clothing 346.1; to grow 338.1 

k‘atvat’ let us go on (the ground)! 392.5 

k‘andiliyd it was lowered (to the ground) 382.5 

k‘awziyas he stepped on 252.3 
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k‘awdiha' it floated 263.13 
k‘ayaban a person stands on the ground 


4. k‘a- appears as a purely formal element. 
k‘ayaek"* to whistle 
k‘adiic to string up 
k‘aliyitc to fly 399.6 
k‘ayayuk"* to shake 283.4 
k‘ayawa't to break 258.8; 351.12 
k‘ayabat' to drive salmon 
k‘ayadex ashamed 260.12 
k‘aticagx to hunt fur-seal 
k‘ayacu to drink inebriating drinks 400.9 
cukadja' to advise 
*ak‘a'waga he sent 264.7 
*ak‘a'wantk she told the truth 253.13 


For other verbs with k‘d- see the vocabulary, pp. 130 et seq. 


§ 30. INCORPORATED Nouns. 


A number of nouns are incorporated in the verbal complex. 
These are particularly nouns denoting parts of the body, 
locations, and a few others. The meaning of these nominal 
elements is sometimes instrumental, sometimes apparently 
objective or locative. It seems most likely, therefore, that 
they are rather indefinite adverbial elements, the meaning of 
which depends upon the character of the verb to which they 
are attached. In many cases their use is purely formal, as 
in yawsidw HE STRAPPED IT ON (yd FACE); cak‘awigik' To 
SHAKE (ca HEAD, TOP); cufawdiék* HE BUILDS A FIRE (cu FRONT, 
END). 

The incorporated nouns precede the pronominal subject, 
and follow the pronominal object :— 


ha yawriux it blew us away (ha us; yd face) 
wutc has xadiaxtc they can hear each other (xa mouth) 
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1. xa! MOUTH (’axxd my mouth; ’axxédé towards my mouth). 


yanxdxdd'an | finish talking (yan- finished; xa- mouth; x- I; tan 
to move) 

’al’ xax“disd | blow (with mouth) at something 

yé xayag'd this (with mouth) he said 

xasdat'dx to chew (xas jaw) 

’axat'? to imitate (with mouth) 

xéeyawns you questioned him 

cxadaség’ he smokes (self-mouth-smoke) 

xat' xayaaxic he always hears me talking 

xax~igu | wiped my mouth (xvlgu ya xa | wipe this mouth) 


2. tu’ MIND (‘axt‘uwb my mind; t'wnax through inside). 


yut'ixat'ank' | am thinking (yu- in progress; f'u- mind; xa- I; 
t'an to move; -k‘ can) 
‘at'ut'i to imitate by motions 


3. ya FACE (‘axya my face). 

yan has yakdicxitni when they finish painting their faces (yan- 
finished; has they; ya- face; k‘a- surface; du some one; xf" 
to paint; -nz subordinating suffix) 

yak‘awdibir his face is wrinkled 

yaxsidw I strapped it on 

yayanxaL'ag | am overcoming it 

yawdz.a he looked (=moved face) 

*haya'wawog he prevents us 286.3 (wuq 


Ue 


to move; to flow) 


4. Ca HEAD. 
yut' ’acawaglx he threw his head away towards her 
yucaddéxk* he struck her with a hammer several times 
caxwadzi | hit his head 
‘ax caxsidx” | hung it there (at top edge [=head}) 
cak‘awvgugun it makes it shake 


5. dj HAND (‘axdjit' to my hand). 


djix"dinuk™ | feel it 
djiwahda it has been sent; it has gone 


1 Swanton, §14, p. 173. 
2 Swanton, $17, p. 178. Erroneously interpreted as meaning QUICKLY. 
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qut' djiwahd she brought forth; it came on its own accord (q‘u- 
something; -t' to; hd to move) 

xat‘ djiwahd it comes into my possession 

yudjik'ntl’ atk’ he manipulates 

yudyixat'ank' | guide him 

xa djiwdigit’ war is made against (they went with hands to war) 

yédjixane_| am working 


6. ta! NosE (fu nose). 


litééx dirty-nosed (see p. 112) 


7. cil? FRONT (cUk‘& ahead of me; ’axcv in front of me). 


qidax cuwaxix all died (qg‘t- something; dax from; cu front, end; 
xix to run, to move) 

qidax ‘at cuxtixix | killed them all 

‘axudé yag'ad cunagit’ he went ahead of several among them (’a it; 
xo among; -de towards; g‘ad some; cu front; gut‘ to go) 

cuk‘awadja he informed him (he advised him of what was on surface 
in front of him) ; 

yancudjixin it came to an end; the end (of a plank) fell down 

cuk‘alxixs he uses words in song 

cutax“diak' | build a fire for myself (2. e., in front of me) 


8. qe’ DAYLIGHT. 
yage naén daylight is coming 
dége kgwad it will be daylight 
Q. Xe DUSK. 
yaxe naat' it is getting dusk 
déxe k‘gwadat' it will be dusk 
10. q'u SPACE (see p. 51). 


’ax q'vlige a large space 
qudurak it is wet (weather, soil) 
déq‘vk‘awdyigit’ it is dark 


1 Swanton, § 14, p. 173. 
2 Swanton, § 15, p. 174. 
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i. Ca SONG. 


yacak‘anacin he sings a song while walking 
k‘écakxaci when | sang a song 


§ 31. ADVERBIAL PREFIXES. 


I am not able to distinguish definitely between adverbial 
prefixes and locative nouns (§ 42, p. 103). Both classes are so 
much alike in form, that more material will be needed for their 
final interpretation. The present classification must therefore 
be considered as tentative. Following are the most important 
adverbial prefixes :— 


ya along ye down 
k‘é up yu in progress 


The locative nouns appear often without post-positions, 
preceding the verb in the same manner as the adverbial pre- 
fixes. In all these cases the forms of the locative nouns are 
strictly analogous to those of the adverbial prefixes. This is 
the case particularly with the following locative nouns :— 


yax aboard nel inside of house 
yé out of canoe dak‘ seaward 
yeg’ to the beach cu end 


yux outside of house 


The position of these elements is always initial, preceding 
all pronominal forms :— 
k'éxat' ’inayén it begins to resemble me 
ya xat' yanalsik' it is detaining me (ya along; xat‘ me; ya face) 
yexatgug"aix he will invite me 
k‘ewntchasnal’ux they blow at each other 


The incorporated nouns, on the other hand, follow the pro- 
nominal object (see § 30). 


‘atxewat‘an he spoke to him 
xat' yalasik’ after it had detained me 
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Following are examples of locative adverbs :-— 


I. ya ALONG. This prefix is used to express progression. It 
also occurs 1n inchoatives. 


yanxaqg'ix I travel along by canoe 
yanalgen it increases In size 
yanasxix (a bag) is moving along 
yanxaxit | am sweeping 

‘ax yanas’ax noise is moving along 
ya nayat space is getting larger 
yaxanax"dat‘an | begin to talk 
yvaq'inxaen I begin to dwell 
yaxanxawus | begin to question him (also k‘éxanxawts) 
yagagut’ when he was walking along 
yagayatic when it begins to be long 
yaagadjaq when | begin to kill him 


OTe alip: 


k'éx"djtkan | jumped up 

k‘éx"sigog’ | thrust it upward 

k‘énathac it is rising, it drifts northward (compare ddq‘ nathac it 
drifts to shore) 

k‘éyanxas’én | begin to raise my face 

k‘élasis when it rose (smoke, etc.); | sailed upstream 

k‘éigut’ when you were coming up 

k‘edabantc every time he rises 

k‘ék‘anaen it is growing up 

k‘ek'akgwad it will grow up 

k‘éudzigit’ he awoke (=fell up) 


The prefix k‘e appears in a purely formal way in the 
future and progressive forms of many verbs. As a rule, 
those verbs that have k‘e in the future have the same 
prefix in the progressive. 
k‘éak"q'ask'ad | shall be lazy k‘éyaanxask‘én | begin to be 

lazy 

k‘égixcageg’ | shall be stingy k‘énacgéq’ he begins to be stingy 
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k'éxat'giq’aben he will claim me 


k'ek'ék“q"acat'dn | shall be in 
the habit 

k'ek'vq"agix | shall throw them 

k‘éxat' gugantk"* | shall be sick 


k‘éxat' naben he begins to claim 
me 

yaxat’ naben he will have 
claimed me 

k'ék‘inaxcat'an | begin to be in 
the habit 

k‘énxagix | am throwing them 

k‘éxat' nanwk"* | am getting sick 


k‘entktc he gets sick every time 
k'ek‘iq*axitc | shall throw (a k‘éenxaxitc | am throwing (a 
board ) board ) 


k‘ékgagax he will cry 
kek“ acakan | shall hate him 
k‘ék“qwayd | shall carry it on back 


k‘énattca'n it begins to have a bad odor 

k‘énaxsaxan | begin to love 

dek‘énxag'it' | begin to suspect him 

k'éxat’ ‘ynayen it begins to resemble 
me 


k‘éuwaxac it was cut out 
k'édjiwaxix he was unsuccessful 
k'éxutiwas | inquired 


k‘écakxaci when | sang a song (ca song) 
k‘éxwaxitc | threw a blanket 


3. yé (before the verbal forms [}] and [e]; see p. 19), ya DOWN. 


yénaat’ they are coming downhill 
yénuktc every time he sits down 
yenatax it is sinking 

yek'anagwac it is rolling downhill 
yénacxin it is falling (a box, etc.) 
yak‘ awagwav it rolled down 
yaxéwat'an a point is lowered 


Like k‘e, the prefix yé appears in a purely formal way 
in the future and progressive forms of many verbs. As 
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a rule, those verbs that have yé in the future have the 
same prefix in the progressive. 


yek"q"asanéx | shall save him yenixsanex I begin to save him 
yeésgasnéx after he had saved 
yegixtaxun he will be thin himself 
yek"g"asat'in | shall see it yenaxsat'in I begin to see it 
yeg vk" g"ast't he will be born yé q'inast‘in he begins to be 
born 


4. yu IN PROGRESS. 


yudjitk'nt’ atk’ he is manipulating 


yux"axat'ank' | talk (1 am performing with the mouth) 


yucadidexk* he struck her with a hammer several times 
yukg" atat'uté | shall rub it 


5. Locative nouns in adverbial position. 


I give here a number of examples that will illustrate the 
adverbial use of locative nouns. 


dag: naxsain | am carrying it ashore 

yexsantk* when I was carrying him out of the canoe 
‘adé nél'uwagit’ he went in (speaker outside) 
yuxnaxagut’ when | came out of the house 


§ 32. Syntactic Use oF TENSE Forms. 


The syntactic use of tense forms is exceedingly complex, 
apparently for the reason that the tense concept is closely 
associated with the idea of motion to or from the speaker. 
It is quite evident that there is a close connection between 
these local ideas and temporal forms, but the exact character 
of this relation does not appear clearly from the available 
material. 
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§ 33. Syntactic Use oF THE VocaALic MODIFICATIONS OF THE 
VERB. 


I stated in § 12 that the verbal stems appear in as many 
as four distinctive forms. The use of these forms shows many 
peculiarities. 

1. Most consistent is the use of raised pitch closed vowel 
for the future. 


gig’ at'd he will sleep 
yek"g"asgit’ he will walk down 
yek" gq asat‘in | shall see it 
gig“ agrit’ | shall walk 
The only exceptions to this rule seem to be verbs that 


have a single form (p. 25). 


yek" ga sagan | shall burn it 


2. The open vowel with raised pitch (in the fourth class 
of verbs combined with the suffix -7) is used for continuatives 
in na. 

yanax"sindk“* | am carrying him 
‘acak'i'x yanxagit’ | am walking on top 
yenxagit’ | am walking downhill 
yandagini while it was flying 


However, 
yacak‘anxacin | am singing (along) (ca song) 
3. For the past tense, certain locative prefixes require 


the open vowel and raised pitch. These are— 


k‘é up yé out of canoe 


Also the nouns— 


nel in the house yan finished movement 
dak‘ towards fire; out to sea dag’ away from fire 
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Examples: 
k‘éxstu'n | carried it uphill k‘éwtisis | sailed upstream 
k‘exwagit’ | walked up yex"stin I carried it out of canoe 
k‘ek‘awagwa't it rolled uphill yexwagit’ | walked out of canoe 
k'euwaxc'x it fell out yeR'awagwat it rolled out of 
k'eyax"“dzia | raised my face canoe 


net xwagit’ | walked in 

adé nét uwagit’ he went in (while I was inside) 

net yax"dzia | looked out of the house (in house I raised face) 
dak‘ xwagit' | went towards fire (in house) 

dak* ’uwaqix" he went out to sea 

dak‘ xwagig' | pushed the canoe out 


yan xwagig’ | pushed the canoe shoreward; | thrust a pole against 
ground 

‘ak‘ind yanxwat'i' | pushed it on top of it 

yan ’uwaqr'x" I went to land 

daq’ xwagit' | went back from fire 


4. For the past tense, certain locative prefixes require 
closed vowel, low pitch. These are— 


ya downhill yax (<yak"-yix) aboard 
yx" out 


Examples: 


yaxwagut’ | walked downhill 

yaxwagug’ | pulled it down river 

yax"siin he carried it downhill 

yak‘ awagwa't it rolled down 

yayax"“dzia | lowered my face 

yix" xwagnt’ he went out 

yx" yax"“dzia | looked into house (out of house I raised face) 
yaxxwagug’ | pushed it aboard 


5. -dé (see § 41, p. 94) takes closed vowel, low pitch. 
‘ayu'kde xwat'i | put it into box 
nélde' wigut’ he has gone in (I outside) 
‘at ’ayidé xwat'i | put it on top 
ga'ndé wigut' he went out (I inside) 
‘axa'ndé wigit* he went to him 
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6. -t (see § 41, p. 94) takes high pitch. 


nelt' ’’a' he sits inside of house . 
duxant’ xwagnt’ | went to him 

gant’ ’a’ he sits outside of house 
"axxa'nt’ "Uuwagut’ he came to me 


§ 34. IMPERATIVE, EXHORTATIVE, AND PROHIBITIVE. 


1. Imperative. 


The imperative is expressed in a variety of ways, and the 
particular. forms used in each verb depend upon the tense 
forms referred to in § 32. There is a close correspondence 
between the imperative and temporal forms. 


(a) Imperative of the form (a) without personal pronoun. 


dja'q kill it! k‘éya' come ye up! 
‘at’ cig laugh! net gb come in! 
k‘egi come up! sae’ cook it! 


(a’) Imperative of the form (a) with pronoun. 


k‘éitgin look up! nel itgin look in! 
‘at ’ayelgin look ye up! k‘éickén jump! 


(b) Imperative of the form (d) without pronoun. 


gasanv carry him! ‘atgact sing! 
gasat'an carry it (a rod)! yak'aganik’ tell it (wherever 
gaax carry it (a blanket)! you go)! 

gagax cry! 


(b’) Imperative of the form (d) with pronoun. 
‘agiska be lazy! yagis’c’ keep on cooking! 
yagicix run along! 

(c) Imperative of the form (e) without pronoun. 


*agagvci search for it! yagagi walk down! 
gasnéx save him! yagaya’ walk ye down! 
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(c’) 


Imperative of the form (e) with pronoun. 


Tp leap % 


ya ’agilgin look down! 


(d) Imperative of the form (c) without pronoun. 


(d") 


nat‘a'’ go to sleep! naya go ye! 
nain keep on killing! yuxnagd go out! 
nagv go! yanha'n stand! 


Imperative of the form (c) with pronoun. 


yox ’anigin look out! nicix run! 
yix ’anayilgin look ye out! 


2. Exhortative. 


Vill 


The exhortative is expressed by the forms (de) and (ce) 


(see p. 36)— 
k‘eq'agit’ let me go up! yaq‘aq'agut’ let me walk down! 
k‘égagut’ let him go up! yagagagut’ let him walk down! 
k‘éxt'nat’ let us go up! yagaxt nat’ let us walk down! 
k‘ehasgaat' let them go up! yahasgagaat’ let them walk 

down! 
yakq'agut’ let me walk along! nag‘agut’ let me walk! 
yakgagit’ let him walk along! nagagut’ let him walk! 
yak‘axt'nat’ let us walk along! naxt'uat’ let us walk! 
yahasgagaat’ let them walk has nagaat’ let them walk! 
along! 


The imperative (and exhortative?) are sometimes strength- 
ened by the particle $a. 


tca nat'a sa still sleep a while (7. ¢., sleep a little longer) ! 


This particle occurs also in— 


‘ilisa just a moment! 
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An emphatic imperative is also formed by the particle 
dé, which is stronger than Sa. 


gudan stand up! hak” sa come for a while! 
gudan sa stand up a while! hagi dé come at once! 
gidan dé stand up now! hak“ dé come now! 

hagv come! 


3. Prohibitive. 


The continuative prohibitive is formed by the suffix -dyzq 
for the inchoative; -(7)q for the present; -gzg‘ (after stems with 
u-vowel, -guq**) future. When following a high-pitched vowel, 
these suffixes have the low pitch; when following a low-pitched 
vowel, they have the high pitch. All prohibitives are preceded 
by the negation Zit. 


(a) Inchoative: 


tit k‘éinukdjiq’ don’t become sick! 
tit yéine'xdjiq’ don’t become well! 
lit k‘éigaxdjiq’ don’t cry! 

lit yé *1gitdjig' don’t go down! 

lit k'é ‘igitdjiq’ don’t go up! 


(b) Present: 


lit yanigidiq’ don’t continue to go along! 
lit nét ’igudiq' don’t go in! 

lit ’ax ’igudig' don’t go there! 

lit yax ’ihanig’ never stand! 

til ’ax *ilginiq’ don’t look at it! 

tit ’1gaxiq’ don’t continue to cry! 

lit *iskag’ don’t be lazy! 


(eatuture: 


tit yuytyatgig’ don’t ye go! 

tit yutgingiq’ don’t look (another way)! 
tid yuisat'a'ngig’ don’t carry it! 

lit yt igitgug”* don’t go! 

lit yu thingug"* don’t sell it! 
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In all the cases which I collected, this ending is associated 
with the prefix yz. 

(d) I have found twice the form -xuq“', which evidently 
belongs to this series. 

tit ’at' *icbgxug"* don’t laugh! 

lit zoxxug"* don’t throw it up! 


I pointed out in § 32 that there are certain corre- 
spondences between the adverbial suffixes for the future and 
those for the inchoative. Correspondences of this type are 
characteristic of all verbs. I have, however, not sufficient 
material to clear up these relations. The following may serve 
as examples, each horizontal line representing the usage for 
certain types of verbs :— 


MEANING AND PREFIXES OF VERBAL FORMS. 


oO | 0) © |s@ 1 Gel ea 1s 
MS gy wu | na 207 Slee ee. gaga naga 
Past Future | Min Inchoative 
eee es ke after let me! — — 
(Ve) il Vey) Ne am ve = i atter, let me! — 
ial) oa Geter ya pares — — 


SUFFIXES (§§ 35-40). 


| combine under this heading a number of suffixes which 
modify the meaning of the stem, and form with it a unit. It 
is not possible to distinguish clearly between adnominal and 
adverbial elements of this class, because a number of these 
suffixes appear in both groups. This is pre-eminently true 
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of the plural -x, which is used with both verbs and nouns. 
The diminutive may also occur with both classes, but it is 
rare in verbal forms. I have found the augmentative only 
with nouns, while other forms are found with verbal stems 
only. So far as the sense of these suffixes permits, several 
of them may appear in combination. 


$35 2 PLURAL SUFFIX. 


1. -x plural, probably better distributive.’ This suffix is 
used with both nouns and verbs. 


lingitten big person lingitLenx big persons 
‘atyatxi children 
igé it is large rigéx they are large 
wus it is strong tewusx they are strong 
xatasinx | am hiding one at 
a time 


After a, u, and labialized k-sounds, the suffix is -x”. 


"a lake ax” lakes 


UU 


gux slave gux'x” slaves 


§ 36. ADVERBIAL SUFFIXES. 


2. -§ distributive plural,? used with verbs only. In all my 
examples the -s designates the plural object, while -x 
occurs in intransitive verbs, which, as will be shown 
later (§ 47), must be considered as impersonals, so 
that here also the suffix would not designate the subject. 

| have also one case in which Mr. Shotridge designated 
the use of -s for the distributive of the transitive verb 
as ‘‘intelligible, but unidiomatic;’ namely, xalasins 1 HIDE 


1 Swanton, § 9, p. 169. 
2 Swanton, § 19.6, p. 1860. 
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ONE AT A TIME, which is not used, while xatasinx is the 
correct form. 7 


xwa tcbk™* | rubbed it xatcibks | rub it all over 
axatis | am patching one at a 
time 
nok to feel xat nvk“s he is feeling me all 
over 


xwatsiks | had broiled them on 
spits one at a time (7. ¢., 


continually ) 
k‘at‘axs chewing one at a time 
cuk‘awiuxix he sings one word cuk‘alxixs he used words in song 
in song 
Here belongs also 
tin to see tis to look 


qux" atis | am looking 

*has qutis they looked 311.11 
(erroneously qutis; qutis he 
looked) 312.3 


According to their meaning, the following suffixes are 
found with verbs only. 


3. -tc EVERY TIME. 


yayat it is long nayaltc every time (I try it) it 
is (too) long 

k‘enanuk™ he is getting sick k‘énu'k"tc he gets sick every 
time 


‘udaxwettc he is tired every time (I go to see him) 
*duka'nidj1'l awe uca'ttc they gave them every time to their brothers- 
in-law 367.7 
*Idaka't at keatxu'ltc he chopped everything every time 366.1 
*qux aqgwalge'ntc it will look back every time (it is hungrv) 359.6 
*naa'ttc they went every time 253.3 
*akustextc they would break them every time 255.6 


1 Swanton, § 19.1, p. 184. 
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Verbs ending 1n a change the a before this suffix to «. 


*siqa to say *dusqetc they always said 255.1 


4. -niitc ALWAYS (in the sense of HABITUALLY).! This and the 
following may be compounds of the preceding suffix 
and an element uu; viz., nitk. 


téa L'ak"* gutniutc he always goes 

téa c'ak"* g“kitnutc she always picks berries 

téa L'ak"* xat' nikniutc | have always been sick 

*yax atgwaku'nutc things are always compared 356.6 

*ax udutcu'gnutc they would always laugh at him 257.9 

*gakudas kaxkinde duge'tcnutc they always threw off their human coats 
253.0 

*kadukiksinutc they always shook them 253.6 

*acu'tcnutc duye'tk" she always bathed her child 257.7 


5. -nuktc aLways. I have not been able to discover the differ- 
ence between this suffix and the preceding one. In some 
cases they may be used indiscriminately; in others, only 
the one or the other can be used. 


q‘kitniktc she always picks berries 


6. -x expresses a permanent condition.’ ’ 


daxwaLx he is tired (after a day’s work) 
tél yank‘a'xhailgas we never had settled (but now we have homes) 


tél yank‘ axhantgdsx we never had settled, and still continue so 

yank axhdwuligdsx since then we move about permanently (7. ¢., 
without fixed habitation) 

wolits‘i'nx he grew strong, and has remained so (but wulids‘in he grew 
strong) 

*ré at’'idja'gx you never kill anything 392.6 (11) 


1 Swanton, § 19.2, p. 184. 
2 Swanton, § 15.7, p. 177; § 19.4, p. 185. The two suffixes treated by Swanton are evi- 
dently the same. 
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This suffix is attached regularly to nouns with the verb 
siti TO BE. It expresses the permanence of condition. 
an qawux" sit‘t he is a chief 
*re hasdja'qx they killed them regularly 254.10 
*ga"dquiyi atx siti it became a living being 261.5 
Hingitx sit‘t he was (had become) a human being 316.12 
“at sat‘ix sit‘? he had become a master of things (7.e.,a hunter) 326.6 


7. -k"* OCCASIONALLY, REPEATEDLY, HABITUALLY AT INTERVALS, 
TO BE ABLE. TO" 


yuxwaqix"k"* | travel by canoe occasionally 

xaxitk“’ | sweep the floor occasionally 

xavsk"* | am washing it (now and then) 

axadjagk™' | am able to kill it 

axalink"* | know how to hunt 

atxaink™* | know how to shoot something 
“teu tia an attayexi téure'yu ayarixk’ then with a knife he whittled 

something, then occasionally he would break it 370.3 

*kadigaxk" he would cry at intervals 370.7 
*yan yuk duwaxi'xk they jumped out there at intervals 303.2 
*ada'dax yu nawusk wash it off repeatedly 313.11 
*binde ye yunasni'k put it repeatedly into water 313.11 

*yu akan'kk aya'x yu yatik regularly, as he told them, soit was 318.13 
*yu ag“tetsakk he pushed hard repeatedly 327.7 


This suffix is used most frequently with verbs expressing 
NAMING, THINKING, SAYING. 


*qawutc ye yasak" the people name it— 310.7 
*dutu'’ yu xayalank in him he was talking (=he moved his mouth) 
iy he 


“ada yuxadurta'tk they talked about it (=they moved their mouths) 
348.2 (erroneously ada'yux aduria'tk) 371.1 
duda yut‘uxata'nk | am thinking about him 


8. -yin, -in, -wun, -un. This suffix expresses the past. After 
1, and in most cases after a, it has the form -yin; after 


1 Swanton, § 20.3, p. 188. 
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consonants, except the labialized k-series and w, it is 
-in; after wu, and sometimes after a, its form is -wun; 
after labialized consonants and w, it is -un. Its pitch 
is indifferent; so that after a high stem-vowel it is low, 
after a low stem-vowel high. 


yanalgen he is getting big yanalgenin he was getting big 

lugé it is big dagéyin it used to be big 

xat* lits‘in | am strong xat‘ fats‘inin | used to be strong 

Let wuduski he is not known tél wuduskuwin he never was 
known 

gixav | am dwelling giox“auwin | was dwelling 

goxdkit | pick berries qox"akitin I used to pick berries 


*xat’ wusnext'n | was saved 385.14 

*akina' wogaxi'xin yu gaga'n when on top of it came the sun 255.1 

*kendusga'nin they were burnt 382.1 

*ye ayati'yin natiye't tka'khas that was (the way) were your grand- 
fathers 380.19 


Q. -m neutral conditional. 


Fwasd at’ inanini ye ’ikg’wasat‘in ségan if nothing happens, | shall see 
thee to-morrow 

gaxat‘nat‘ini,—if | am well,— 

xaxaaxni,—if | hear from him,— 

xaxéni k'exatguxsannk"' if | eat it, I shall get sick 

xatc qasat‘inni LéL ’ayak"*qwadabdn if | am the one to see it, | shall 
escape 


Conditional clauses contrary to fact are expressed by 
the particle k‘at', which follows the verb nominalized by 
the suffix -y.; or by the particle ’z#c, which follows the suffix 
-yin. 

Examples of the use of k‘at': 
xaxvaxt k'at' iqwag'isat'inin if | had heard from him, | might have 


seen you 


lxat’ dnngd k'at‘,—if | had not been sick,— 
Lél xat’ gaginngiun teat ’axixdyik‘at' | should not have been sick if 
| had not eaten it 
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Examples of the use of ‘zc: 


xwaxd ‘tc k'éxatguxsantk™ if | should eat it, | should be sick 

xatc “tc xvsatinin q'idjagin if | had been the one to see it, I should 
have killed it 

xusat‘inin ’uc,—if | had seen it,— 

xat’ nugun ‘uc,—if | had been sick,— 


§ 37. ADNOMINAL SUFFIXES. 


10. -k diminutive.!. The diminutive of the singular is expressed 
by the suffix -k, which, in words ending with an a, a u, 
or a labialized k sound, is labialized (see § 8, pp. 16-18). 


‘at’ a thing ‘atk a little thing 

‘ic father ‘ick little father 
yék* spirit yékk little spirit 
t‘an sea-lion t‘ank little sea-lion 
‘eq’ copper ‘égk little copper 
yay whale yayk little whale 
ax" tooth ‘nx"k" little tooth 
yak canoe yak"k" little canoe 
yadw strap yadwk" little strap 
‘axd paddle .axdk" a little paddle (cf. ’axdk 

paddle, little one!) 

‘4 pond : Gk" a little pond 


In certain words ending in a consonant, the ending is 
-ak“ instead of -k. I have not been able to discover the 
rule governing the use of this ending. 


‘as tree ‘asak” little tree 

‘an town ‘anak™ little town (also dank) 
hin water hinak" little water 

"ex grease exak" little grease 

t‘an sea-lion t'ank little sea-lion, but t'anaku 


his little sea-lion (see $8, p. 18) 


1 Swanton, § 8, p. 168. 
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Many terms of relationship appear always with the 
diminutive ending :— 
Lak" mother’s sister (=little mother) 
kélk sister’s child (said by male) 
kik younger brother (said by male) 
icxank grandchild 
ik younger brother (said by female) 


The diminutive -k occurs also with adjectives, as 1s 
‘shown by the form— 


k'uwatck a little short 


11. -sani diminutive plural, generally following the plural 
Puiix -x« (Gee No.1, p. 81). 


*kisdni little boys 345.12 ‘atxisani small things 

*texsdni little stones 3090.8 hitxisdni little houses 

*caxsdni little girls 353.4 ax" sani little lakes 
(erroneously cak“sani) ‘eqxisdni little pieces of copper 

tsutsguxsani birds ‘axyatxusdni my little children 


12. -Lén augmentative. 


hittén a large house ‘atten a large thing 
‘dtén a large lake 


§ 38. SUFFIX -yi, (-i, -wu, -u).’ 


This suffix performs a number of functions, and for this 
reason it cannot well be correlated with the preceding classes. 
After a and 7 vowels it has the form -37z; after consonants, 
except the labialized k-series and w, it is -7; after w, and some- 
times after a, it has the form -wu; and after w and consonants 
of the labialized k-series it is -u. Its pitch 1s indifferent; so 


1 Swanton, § 20, No. 2, p. 187. 
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that after a high stem-vowel it is low, after a low stem-vowel 
high. ‘The suffix performs the following functions :— 


1. When attached to a noun, it indicates that the noun 
is possessed either by a possessive pronoun or by another noun. 


(a) Pronominal Forms. 


ta king-salmon 
ta board 
‘axd paddle 


"a lake 

xat root 

xat salmon 
Ptpescar 

t'it shoe 

nu fort 

fu nose 

caxaw (head) hair 
lnk“: king-salmon 
gux” slave 

yak" canoe 


dulayi his king-salmon 

dutayi his board 

duaxdyi his paddle 

(duaxayi the way he paddles) 

dudyi his lake 

duxadi his root 

duxdadi his salmon 

dut‘ili his scar 

dut‘ili his shoe 

dunuwn his fort 

duluwn his nose . 

ducaxawn his hair 

dulign his king-salmon 

duguxu his slave 

duyagu his canoe (compare yak' 
mussel; duyagi his mussel) 


Nouns ending in a labialize the diminutive ending -k, 
and therefore take, in their diminutive forms, -% as possessive 


ending. 


dk” a little pond 
ak" a small thing 


After a we find— 


qa man 


Quite exceptional is— 


t‘an navel 


dudku his little pond 
duaku his little thing 


(du) q'dwu his man 


dut'anu' his navel 
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(b) Nominal Possession. 


Y47 U 


tag" joist (transversal 


connecting house-posts) 


hax dung 
qwan tribe 
‘an town 


hin water 


hit’ ta‘gu house timber 


*xuts' hari grizzly bear's dung 
252.4 

*xuts* qwani Grizzly Bear tribe 
25322 

*yiic ’ani your father’s town 
253-4 

*xat bini. salmon creek 357.2 


(c) Plural Forms. 


When the noun has the plural suffix -x, the possessive 


takes terminal position. 


xun friend 


*hasduxunxi theirfriends 354.10 


(d) Inseparable Possession. 


This suffix is not used in cases 1n which inseparable 


possession is expressed (7. ¢., with terms of relationship; parts 
of the body, provided these are considered as parts of the living 


body; and local nouns). 


Terms of relationship: 
yit’ child 
‘at’ father’s sister 
‘ic father 
duyit' his child 


Parts of body: 


‘ux tooth 
xét’ chest 
t'ex heart 


duat’ his father’s sister 

*wic ’ani your father’s town 
253.14 

*duic gux"xu her father’s slaves 
252.5 


duux his tooth 

duxét’ his chest 

*duxux t'ex her husband’s heart 
207.10 
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Local nouns: 


yi place underneath axyi under me 
ék place behind axték place behind me 
xan proximity *duxan near her 252.10 


2. The suffix is used extensively for expressing subor- 
dination of clauses. It has the function of nominalizing the 
verb. 


tél wd ‘atwiniyl savin yéyawag'a he said that not anything happening 
nigy hat’ uwagut’ being sick, he came 
‘atwixayi whenever he had eaten (’atxa when he had eaten) 
‘ayi windgd as soon as he sat down (gaganigin whenever he sat down) 
g'vwusatt whenever it was cold (q‘tk“sadf when it got cold) 
k'énaghdi tsd xan ’ak‘dwanik* when coming up only he told me (= 
he did not tell me until he came up) 
dak’ ‘uwaxixi t'a duit mwaxix out as fell the stone, on him it struck 
*tca'téas yen wuniy'’ yu ni’ atxan hitc ayu' and now being finished that 
fort was a smoke-house 305.6 
*eq dugiude' awe ak” kat wuga' gi hin-tagi'c. (on) the beach walking then 
a little lake on swam [a fish] 274.3 
*t¢ak" ya'nagu'ti awe qox akit'dadjitc long after it had gone, back it 
turned 255.5 


Followed by the post-position -fc, the nominalized verb 
expresses causal subordination (see pp. 99-101); followed by the 
post-position -f, it expresses purpose (see p. 94); followed 
by the suffix -dax, it expresses temporal sequence (see p. 98). 

The suffix -ye forms also abstract nouns. 


‘axlatsine’ cuwaxix my strength gave out 
‘axq‘it'ini my eyesight 

‘axg'vaxdje my power of hearing 
‘axq'vinigd) my power of feeling 
‘axyedjinéyi my work 

‘axk‘asnéyi my weaving 

‘ak‘idali weight 
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With certain verbs the suffix -3 signifies the nomen 
actoris. These nouns are farmed from the past form of 


the stem. 
(a)lu'n to hunt on land ‘aluni hunter 
k‘alca'gx to hunt sea-otter, fur- k‘alcagxci sea-otter hunter, fur- 
seal, with retrieving arrow - seal hunter 
xac to cut daxaci one who cuts 
k'axdc to carve (=cut surface) k‘adaxaci wood-carver 
xit’ to draw, paint k‘acxidi painter 


k‘adaxuti plank-dresser 
datusi baker 
tex to pound datéxi blacksmith 
dagési tailor 
dux’étx yuxatangi chief's speaker 
yudjik“ha'tk’ to move hand about gaxada yudyikut’dtgi servants 
attending at feast ; 
xat taséli person whose business 


it is to pull out roots 


Also 


but to depend hudi surf boards on gunwale of 
canoe (protector) 


Other nomina actoris are formed with gd MAN, or sat‘ 


MASTER. 
yanct to hunt along shore (seal, yancugawu seal-hunter 
sea-lion ) 
t‘aw to steal t‘awsatt thief 


The terms compounded with sat‘i have often the meaning 


of overdoing an act. 


‘mm to kill many at’ insat‘t one who kills toomuch 

‘us to be playful, lively latts Sat'i one who plays too 
much 

%x to shout, to invite qui'xsat'i one who gives too 


many feasts 
Note.—The term édat'i is also compounded with nominal stems, as— 


’4t“at'i master, owner of things 
‘atsat't. master of animals (7. ¢., an expert hunter) 
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§ 39. SUFFIXES -a AND -ya. 


-a. Instrumental noun. The noun is formed by suffixing a to 
the inchoative stem. 


in to shoot! ima gun 

tit’ to slit lit‘ knife 

xac to cut xaca Saw 

xit to draw k‘uxida pencil, brush 

kif to pry k‘ita lever, prying-instrument 
k‘ahen to dig k‘ahena digging-tool 

xi! to sweep xite broom 


-ya,” a nominal suffix. When attached to verbs, it is always 
used in connection with the nominalizing -yi (see. § 38). 
Probably this element is identical with the local noun y4 
(see p. 104), which we find, for instance, in gndyé ANOTHER 
PLACE. 

Lét ’adé hat‘ qwagudiya there is no way for me to come here (i. ¢., 
| cannot come here) 
Lét adé hat’ gayiy’adiya there is no way for you to come hete 
*yax gale’ yu ga's ade’ uduwaga'svya it is far that cascade where is the 
place of its falling 308.12 
*qodzuti'yiya the extent of his life 310.13 
*“akire'nxa ayu' duye'kx. ade’ lutsi'nvya he tested his spirits (in) the way 
of strength 308.11 
*“tcu' ye qa awe dudugu' ti'de wudj.xi'xiya then it was that every person 
into his skin way of running 272.7 
‘a has ‘dwaxayyedax hat’ has ‘uwaat’ they where they sndted from 
hither they came 
‘a awtuwaxayryedax hat wit‘twadt' from where we paddled, hither 
we came 
*ade' adji'yit has ctanii'guya yax ayii' has ada'na at the place of their 
to his hands feeling (=in the way they felt about him), like that they 
did 275.11 (also 275.1) 
*ade’ qoi'niya at the place where he had been killing 274.12 


1 All these are inchoative stem-forms. 
* Swanton, § 20, No. 4, p. 180. 
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§ 40. SUFFIXES OF ADVERBS AND NUMERALS. 


1. -dén forms adverbs from verbs. 


tatsindén lively 
k'‘udzidén largely 
radén crosswise 
*Redé'n well 381.8 


2. *-dahén forms numeral adverbs. 


*daxdahé'n twice (daxdani'n 258.2) 
*daxu'ndahén four times 357.4 


3. -max is used with numerals referring to human beings. 


*ré'nax one person 252.8 

*daxanax two persons 272.15; 280.2; 343.13! 
daxnax hayat'i we are two 

daxninax hayat'i we are two 


I have not been able to discover any difference between 
these forms. 


§ 41. POST—POSITIONS. 


Post-positions express principally locative ideas, but include 
also a few terms of modality. They are freely suffixed to nouns 
and nominalized verbal expressions. When used with pro- 
nouns, they are nominalized by means of a stem 1, and take 
the possessive pronouns. The first person singular and the 
a-form of the third person are contracted with this stem. 


xd instead of ’ax-1 
‘a instead of ’a-z 


1 This last example refers to slaves, for whom, according to Swanton, the numerals without 
the suffix -vax are used. 
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The series of forms are as follows :— 


ist person singular 78 oe ee eet pluralepas 

2d person singular =. 5 ee Seve 

3d person sinvulare(i.)o, 9a selene meme Canapas a 
- i s (2)! =e 2) on, Gene ee OU. CeCe esas 
E : oo (3) th ne 1 1 COOGEE 


1. The stem i alone expresses the indirect object. I found it 
used with the verbs— 


(ti)t'a'w to teach (ya)ix to shout 

(li) guk* to show (di)geq’ to disagree 
(si)k‘v to inform 

xd awtit'“'w he taught it to me 

ui x“ht'n'w | taught it to thee 
*duikulgu'ktc he would show him 379.11 

hai ’awsik‘is he informed us 

hai wvix he shouted at us 

hai k‘awdigéq’ it disagrees with me (overdoing something) 


2. -t’ position resulting from a movement towards an object; 
-de movement towards an object. 


In this and the following pairs the positional form is 
used with verbs of motion in perfect tenses; 7. e., after 
the motion has been completed.!. The two forms occur 
with all verbs of motion, but also with verbs that we 
rather conceive as implying position. 

Examples of the use of -f': 
hat’ xwagit' | came here 
*ha'nde hint ic.'x hither into the water run! 254.7 (The speaker is in 

acanoe. The person addressed stands on shore. The former speaks 

of the water as though the motion into it had been completed. ) 
*aka'de hint wudjixi'x she ran to it in the water 254.7 (This con- 


tinues the preceding sentence. ~The woman is now in the water, 
and runs to the canoe on the surface [k‘4].) 


*deki't wudz.ixa'g gaga'n tit to above it rose to the sun (dek'i above; 
gagdn sun; ftv inside) 254.8 


1 Swanton, No. 13, p. 194. 
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*axt‘ayit' iyagut’ you came to the place below me 269.11 
duit’ ’ax“tixin | looked at him 
*aci'l xewalan he spoke to him (to him mouth he moved) 269.11 
‘iyandt' ik‘dsat'an the point lies by your side (your side at point on 
moves) 
yat' qixab | live here (this at something | have) 
’at’ xwaq'ix | reached there (have gone there) by canoe 
*hinykt aorge'n he looked into the water (water under side to he 
looked) 269.7 
*yit akulta'qaté there to (=away) she pushed it 202.11 
*hint uwagq!a'g it swam to the creek 300.1 
*duca't djit awaxe'tc he threw it to his wife (=his wife hands to he 
threw it) 306.11 


When the stem to which -de is attached has the low 
tone, -de has the high tone. When the stem has a high 
tone, -de has the low tone. 

Examples of the use of de: 


dvhidi xandé to the proximity of his house 
dvhidide to his house 
xadé to me 
duide to him 
*gox awurige'n duu'tde she looked behind (=back she looked her place 
to) 254.4 

de sgutc vxi ‘atgit'udé gradually he camped in the woods (=gradually 
he camped things butts inside toward) [168.5"] 

gitc t'vidé quk'awdztha they dug into the hill (=hill inside to some- 
where surface dug) [170.9'] 

wuck'a'de avd while she carried it packed on one another (=one 
another surface to which she carried it on back)  [170.13'] 

Yr tk'adé dicat' ’ak'awand he sent his wife into the room (=room sur 
face into his wife he commanded) [171.1'] 

*ya djt'udigut kaganuwu' dax gona'xode awe’ dji'udigut Luqa'xadi x0'de 
they started from Kaqanuwu’ to Gona’xo to make war, they started 
to among the Luqaxad: (war—with hands they went Kaq!anuwao— 
from Gond4xo—to that, with hands they went Luqaxade place 
among to) 338.6 

*a'yaxde yanagudi' while going around the lake (‘4 lake; yax border, 
rim) 202.2. 


1 Reference to text at end of this paper. 
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After a verb, -t* indicates purpose, and may be translated 
by IN ORDER TO. 
q'aq‘asat'int' hat’ xwagit' | came to see him 
xat' gaxtatsint’ ’atxwaxd | ate to get strong 


In many cases the verb, before taking the suffix -f*, 
is nominalized by the suffix -y. 


qadjagit' xwagut’ for killing him he went 
nagagudit' ’ayawsig'd he told him to go 
yakgacixit’ ’ayawsiq'd he told him to run 


3. -x and -x aT, IN.1. These may have a relation analogous 
to that of -t' and de, although it does not appear clearly. 


nelx yéxatnat'i after | had been in the house 
nelx yéxatgigati | shall be in the house 


The post-position -x is used with terms expressing posi- 
tion, completed motion, and also with a number of other 
verbs that require its use. 


nelx yéxat wit'i I was in a house 

*icax has’ awat't on your head they have put it 381.2 

*rel anx ugdx he did not reach the town by canoe (=not town in came 
by canoe) 272.14 

net k‘ax across the floor of the house (=inside of house surface at) 
250.1 

*akdde hinx wudj.xix she ran out to it on the water 301.9 

*hasdux"éx duti'x they gave to them (=to their mouths they gave) 
334.13 


The following verbs take -x regularly :-— 


(di)ci to help gecgu to answer 
(si)t2 to be (t'xdi)t'an to think 
(ya)x1x to run, to move 


1 Swanton, Nos. 15, 16, p. 194. 
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Examples: 


xax daci he helps me 

Hingitx siti he is a Tlingit 

cawatx awsiti it was a woman 380.17 

cax wus} it became a mountain 384.18 

hinx yewxixtc he always ran into the water 274.1 
gotx ’acuwixixin it has destroyed them 380.19 
gotx hacttixix it destroyed us 295.3 

tél hasduix gécgu he did not reply to them 369.6 
'ak‘ax t'udi'dn he thought of him 379.7 


In expressions signifying TO DRESS (= to go into cloth- 
ing, to throw on clothing), To UNDRESS, we find the 
post-position -x. 


kudas ’at'ix nagittc he always went into the coat 297.7 

atx yu wugitk having gone into it (7. e., having put it on) 208.4 
k'ax ‘awdigég kudds he put the coat on 276.6 

k'ax k'cawddt'i he took (the coat) off 276.10 


The term To GivE TO EAT also contains this post- 
position. 


dudatcxank Xe x ’att‘éxnutc to her grandchild she would give to eat 
(=mouth at she fed always) 280.5; also 274.5 

xe'x ’at tex he gave him to eat 264.8 

dux"é x ’at' dut'é’x he fed them (=their mouths at it he gave) 284.10 


x seems to indicate rest at a certain place, particularly 
after motion towards the point in question. 


ganx yenasni do it out of doors 

‘axxanx yan ban stand near me (also axxant yan han) 

gaxox yahas’ unaxén they came to stay among people (=men among 
at beginning they staid) 334.10 

nélx yan has qé awe . . . they were seated in the house (=house in 
finished they sat, this) 256.3 

dwaca dubit'.x he married her in his house 259.13 

duk‘ak' xanx yéyat's yu qa a man was staying with his uncle (—his 
uncle proximity at was that man) 202.1 
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duasét t'%x awe aydwacat' he put it into his rags (=his torn ones 
inside in this he took) 263.2 

k‘ut’ awasit' yu hinyaxx he made a nest by the water (=nest he 
covered that water edge at) 268.7 

‘at’ cc nélx he sang in the house 318.2 

ye ya waq'd yu yek dut'ux the spirit spoke in him (=he spoke that 
spirit his inside in) 317.5 

axdax nux yiliyaxe what you put as a fort around me (=my circum- 
ference at fort to you made) 382.10 


The post-position x occurs often with the verb To SAVE. 


atéx yexatguganéx behind it | shall be saved 382.8 


4. -tx and -dax FROM.! 


t'udax yanxagit’ | come from inside 

xddax from me 

duanidax from his town | 

k‘eagaadinawe xat' ’dnidax when they came from the salmon town 
253.5 

duyat' k‘dwdigan yu hityidax it shone into his face from the house 
(=his face it shone that house under from) 260.4 

cayadadax ye'q ’at' k‘udjéttc ’arén he would bring down much from the 
mountains (=mountain face circumference from down things 
bring he would it much) 267.4 

‘ayikdax k'edwat'i he took it from underneath (=its under side from 
he took it) 268.3 

’axyadax ahead (=my face from) 

ldakat' yetx ducdx’ from everywhere they tried to marry her (all from 
some one married) 259.3 

datx k‘idasd skin them! (=around from surface you tear!) 270.14 

culx ‘awalix from the end he broke it off 267.7 


Also temporal. 


“atx and then 289.6 

*adax and then 290.14 

tcuLé wigtdidax k'egix ta'tsi’n when he will start, he will have obtained 
strength 


Uy 


'adax has gig"aqu'x ’attnitx they will leave from there after hunting 


1 Swanton, No. 25, p. 194. 
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. -N4X THROUGH, MOTION AT A CERTAIN PLACE IN AN INDEFINITE 
DIRECTION.! This suffix is used very frequently to 
designate motion in or about a certain place, and must 
be rendered in English accordingly by a variety of 
prepositions or adverbs. 


xanax through me 

duhidinax through his house 

cly yananax ’4 on the right side (=right face side through it is) 

xanax tat'i ’alegd at the mouth it was red 258.1 

hinnax ’awaxétc he threw it into (through) the water 263.6 

'atonax wedjaltc his hands passed through it (=through its inside 
he grasped always) 257.1 

t'a't’ yinax through the night 258.9 

ca k‘anax across a mountain (=mountain surface through) 


This post-position is also used for forming comparatives. 


hityanax k‘vge it is larger than a house 270.3 


It may be, however, that this is a compound of ya-na-x 
AT THE SIDE. 


. -tc BY MEANS OF.? 


'ax’unayite xulidjag’ | kill it with my gun (=my gun with | kill) 

‘axante xviixitc I strike with a point 

dvitc cxddzibit' | depended on him 

‘atc yu aglitsagk' yu cdwat' yu ’eq' k'at'ixtc with it (that) he pushed 
that woman that copper twisted with 259.6 


As conjunction. 


*4tcawe therefore (=with that) 261.2 


In passive sentences the actor is expressed by the form 
in -tc. 


xbdts we g‘d ’awsit‘in the bear saw the man 
gutctc wisit'in we k'ér the dog was seen by the wolf 


1 Swanton, p. 194, No. 39. 
2 Ibid., § 7, p. 168. 
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dusi réq"* ain her daughter gathered berries 
dusitc ’in réq"* her daughter gathered berries 
dulit'ayi ’awarix yu ’atkatsk® the boy broke his own knife 
yu *atka'tskite wurix dulifayi by that boy was broken his own knife 
dust ’ac wusd'in his daughter saw (her own father) 
dusitc wusit‘in by his daughter was he seen (another person) 
yu ga yu cawat' ’awdsit‘in the man saw the woman 
yu q'dtc wusit'in yu cawat' by that man was seen that woman 
*rél tingu'ttc wusko' it was not known by the people 258.10 (also 
374.3; 349.8) 
*qatc uwaca' she was married by the man _ 260.6 
*duka'k ca'ttc awe at wugé'q it was thrown by his uncle’s wife 262.5 
*keaka'waci yu ye'k duka'ktc the spirit was sung for by his uncle 271.13 
*gaxase' wasii' yt Sutayi'stc man’s neck was chopped with that jade 
axe 274.13 


It will be noticed that, although the sentences here 
given seem to be passive in form, the possessive pronouns 
have the form that would be required if the forms in -tc 
were subjects. Indeed, there are quite a number of cases 
in which the sentences cannot very well be explained as 
passives. 


*yu cawa'ttc aolica't the woman caught it 259.7 

*yn ayaosiga yi cCawat xoxtc that said to him the woman’s husband 
260.5 

*yede' a'we aositi'n yu ca'wattc $éq under it there saw that woman 
smoke 253.10 

*duitée'x qoya'oduwact xiits qgoa'nitc for her searched the Grizzly Bear 
people 254.2 

*at aor.ge'n doka'k cattc his uncle’s wife looked for it 267.9 

*wae'tc gawé'ge yé'sint did you do it? 267.9 

*téa wae'tc dé’ yasaha' you pick it up! 252.7 


With the nominal subject in -tc we find the pronominal 
subject di:— 


*aka'q awe dudja'q dura'tc on account of this he was beaten by his 
mother 255.9 


7: 
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*yyu xa'tc keka'ndudjd yu ye'k those warriors took those spirits 340.11 
(also 340.0) 

*atxa'we aye’ wudi'wa.u yu hi'trén ldaka't qatc from that (on) under it 
inhabited that big house all the people 345.9 

*wa'djikig awe doxa'natc yit éx kusa'nutc together that ate that grease 
the little boys 345.12 


The difference between transitive and intransitive forms 
is brought out clearly in the following example :— 


‘astex yu q'a the man is fishing 
‘astéx yu q'adtc the man is fishing for it 


Verbs nominalized by the suffix -ye (§ 38, p. 90) take the 
suffix -fc to express causality. 


nugutc ’aya hat’ xwagit' with his sickness this hither I came (2. e., 
| came because he 1s sick) 

nuk" nudjitc because he is always sick (nuk“-nutc-1-tc ) 

xat' widaxweritc because | was tired 

winexitc because he was saved 

sdwutc because it was chopped 


-n IN COMPANY OF, WITH.! 


xan with me 

duin with him 

qokit ’an ’uat' she went berrying with them (=somewhere berrying 
them with they went) 252.2 

’ac’in dekit' wudzixaq gagdn tut’ he went up with her to the sun (= 
her with top to moved up sun inside to) 254.8 


It is always used with the verb nzk To TELL. 


duin ak‘awanik‘ she told him 299.6 
xan k‘inik' you tell me 364.9 


Also 


*ac’in nasg‘ad she said to her 299.5 


1 Swanton, p. 194, Nos. 14, 33. 
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Derived from -n is -t'in, which, according to Mr. 
Shotridge, designates instrumentality. This distinction 
does not appear clearly, however, in Dr. Swanton’s texts. 


duux’in together with his teeth duuxt‘in by means of his teeth 

dux"“ain with his word dux"at'in by means of the mouth 

duwadjag’ . . . dutcunédi-t‘in he killed him with his own arrow 380.13 
But 


wugit' dusit‘in she went with her daughter 380.14 
tcunett'in wugit’ he went with arrows 274.3 


The form ’in is also used to express temporal subordi- 
nation :— 


xbsat'ine in Lé ’ayak“qwadabdn when | see it (=with seeing it), I 
shall run away 


8. -ga ON ACCOUNT OF, FOR A PURPOSE.’ 


xaga for me 

xagd ‘iwast you come to help me 263.5 

duigd qoduwi they searched for her 260.1 

yugd weduwal'an for that purpose they were called 253.2 

xatgd naadi going for salmon 253.3 

'agd’dwe hinyé yaawat't therefore he went into the water (=that for 
it was this water under he did) 268.13 

guxgd ’awahin he sold it for slaves 2606.1 


9. -k ON.’ 


dex dis hasduik‘ k'awak‘ss two months were finished on them 3061.4 
yilikek’ on Git!like 380.18 
t'at‘uk' cave (=stone inside on) 272.7 


This post-position forms a firm unit with the stem, and 


is treated as a noun. It may take other suffixes. 


*yu'yak"ykx into that canoe (that canoe under-on to) 370.12 
yu’ eq'hint cakx at the upper part of Copper River (=that copper 
water head on in) 349.2 


1 Swanton, p. 194, No. 30. 
2 [bid., p. 194, No. 29. 
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so" LOGATIVE AND: TEMPORAL NOUNS: 


it’ PLACE. 
xa'n ‘itt fireplace 
yak" itt place where canoe used to be 
dv x6s ’iti his footprints 208.6 
dvitde to her place 254.4 
gaskvite'de into the post-hole 262.5 (gas post; ki hole) 
t'a it’ sleeping-place 
‘é it'i_ place from which a stone has been taken 


The noun it is also used 1n idioms expressing comparison. 


ax *it't ya'dc he is younger than | (=my place its child) 


1g’ BELOW, DOWNHILL. 


‘iqde DOWNHILL) 252.5 


“UX DOWN RIVER. 


‘ixde (towards) down river; southward 
‘ixina (at) down river 
‘ixnax (by way of) down river 


ya FACE: therefore FRONT, SURFACE OF MOUNTAIN-SIDE (for 
Bhan ceson tone wecns43. p..s1 12), 


axya my face 

axyanax in front (=through my face) 

axyadax forward (=from my face) 

dvyaxant’ nearly in front of him (=his face proximity at) 263.1 

dvyada around her face (=her face circumference) 265.10 

guyax in front of the cliff (cliff face on) 361.9 

yanax nacu [a tree] stands (=face [of ground] from it rises) 

cayadat‘ up a mountain (ca mountain; ya face; da circumference, 
outer side; -t' to) 268.2 

hityat‘ ’awaat’ they came to the front of the house 271.12 


The word ya is used often for expressing comparison. 


axyanax tk“hige you are bigger than | (=my face through your size 
is big) 

axyanax wrmal you are stouter than | 

hityanax k‘vge it is larger than a house 270.3 
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It forms a new noun with -vd (p. 108), meaning FRONT 
SIDE. 


axvanade k'awaha | owe him [money] (=my front to on it moves) 


ya PLACE (see also § 39). 


ginaya another place 
yaya face of incline 
ginayédé to another place 


yan COMPLETION. 


yande gaxdisni it will be finished (=end to will some one make) 
yan wididzni it has been finished (=end some one has made) 


yax LIKENESS, SAMENESS. 


Let axyax ‘iltsin you are not as strong as | (=not my likeness you 
are [is to you] strong) 

tél ayax xat' dtisin | am not strong enough for it (=not its likeness 
| am [me is] strength) 

xao yax ac t'uwayat'. they seemed to her like logs (=log likeness to 
her mind was) 252.11 

tél ’at' yax ada t‘uwut't he did not care for her (=not a thing likeness 
her around [his] mind was) 


yax BORDER, RIM, EDGE. 


’dyax shore of a lake (’4 lake) 

xicdyax rim of a pail 

*élyax seashore 

hinyaxx at the bank of a creek (=water-edge) 268.6 

‘ak ’ayaxé at the edge of a little lake (4 lake; -k small; ’a it) 254.5 
’d yaxde to the lake 


yax ABOARD. 


yax weduwayég’ they pulled her aboard 254.8 
yax q'asai'n after | had carried it aboard 
yax q'asanuk* when | carried him aboard 
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veg TO THE BEACH. 


*dyeq’ wudj.xi'x he ran down to the beach 263.12 


yeq’ ‘uwagit' he went down to the beach 263.4, 11; 268.9 
*veq’ ’at k'udjeltc every time he brought things down to the beach 
267.4 


yl PLACE UNDERNEATH: therefore also in any room that has a 
cover, such as a house, hut, cave. 


’axyi under me 
hityi ga'si house-post (=house under its post) 
*nelt yi inside in the house 259.12 
t'ayi bottom, lower side (t‘a surface of bottom q.v.) 
’at‘ayi’ underneath 
hi'tt'ayi under the house 
*tca'c tayix under branches 258.11 
duhit'i ’ayi' in his house 
yik* inside 
*tca’c hit’ yik‘ inside of branch-house 257.7 
'ayikde yan xagit’ | go in to the bottom (i. e., from the top; also 
to swallow) 
‘ayikdax from inside 268.3 
k‘axyi ceiling (=under side of cover) 
hinyi in water 268.8 
‘ayide into canoe 255.4 
hityidax from out of the house 260.5 


yi TIME. 


t'at‘yina'x through the night 258.9 
yiguye noon 254.2 (=middle of time) 
*y.dat xangat until recently 261.4 
*yidatt NOW 254.10 


yis FOR. This is combined often with dj. HAND, and ¥a 
MOUTH, to express that the object 1s for use with the hand 
or for eating. 


dudj.yis for her (hands) 252.6 
hasdux“ayis for their (mouths) 2506.6 
‘axdjuyis for my (hands) 257.11 
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‘acyis for him 258.1 

‘ayis for him 259.4; 260.12 

duxés for his (mouth) 262.5; 265.11 
‘ixés for your (mouth) 262.6 

duyétk"xes for her child’s (mouth) 265.5 
‘icatxes for your wife’s (mouth) 271.6 


yux OUTSIDE OF HOUSE. 


‘'dyux wogut’ she went outside 255.10 
‘a'yux awagut’ one went outside 255.12 
*yux wudjixi'x he ran outside 257.9 
*xo yux nacc'gic he ran out every time among them 259.2 


*wan EDGE 250.14. 


tvwa'nx inside along 256.2 
duxoxx" awa'n xanx at her husband’s side’s proximity (close to her 
husband) 256.10; 256.12 


da CIRCUMFERENCE, OUTER SIDE OF A ROUND OBJECT, PLACE 
AROUND SOMETHING. 


duda' around him 

*duadadaxaé from around it 260.14 

*duyada alge'gu she wiped her face (=her face around she wiped) 
205.10 

cayadat‘ up a mountain (cd mountain; ya face; -t' to) 268.2 

*datx kidasit skin them! (=outer side from surface tear) 270.14 

has uwagq'dx tan xatidade they went by canoe sea-lion their island outer 
side to 324.2 

duda' yut'vx"at'a'nk’ | am thinking about him (his outer side con- 
tinuing inside [7. e., my mind] | move continually) 


dak‘ TOWARD THE SEA. 


*dak udjix1i'x she ran out to the water (toa lake) 254.5 
*dak uwagu't he went out to the water (to a creek) 268.6 

dak has uwago'x they went out to the water in a canoe 324.2 
dakdé eastward; towards the sea 

dak‘ nathac it drifts out to sea 

‘ax’ a'ndax dak“* seaward from me (from my proximity) 


dak’ IN SIGHT. 
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dég’ INLAND 252.10; from water to shore 255.8, 12; 256.1; 
259.1, 3. 


yu dagx there inland 252.3 
dagdé to the shore 255.10, towards inland 
‘adag yidde you go up from the beach 255.14 


dax PLACE BEHIND ONE. 


‘axdax my back, what is behind me 
‘axdaxdax from behind 
adaxna'x a it is behind me 


t'a SURFACE OF BOTTOM, BOTTOM SIDE. 


at‘dk* under surface of bottom of something 

at‘ak'a upper surface of bottom (=its bottom surface) 
at‘ak‘adé towards the bottom 

at‘dk* ’) it is at the head of the bay 

t'ayina'x through underneath (see yi place underneath, p. 105) 
*ku'ttayi' place under the nest 269.8 


t'v INSIDE. 


gist’) sky (=cloud inside) 

t'at'uk cave (=stone inside on) 270.2 

‘axt') in me 

‘axt‘u'wb my inner self (<ax-t'v-yc) 

tit’ xvsvyag’ | pull a long thing toward myself (=toward inside, 7. e., 
my lap or front of my body) 

t'udax yanxagit’ | come from inside of something 

cawa't' t'uwanx alongside of the woman (=woman inside side at) 
250.2 

dut‘utx from his inside (-tx from) 270.14 

‘atgit'idé in the woods (’at‘ things; gd butts of trees; tv inside; 
-dé to) 268.5 


tad BACK. 


*axtak* back of me 

dihi'di ta’'k* back of his house 

t'a'n fadé to a place behind the sea-lions 324.1 
‘afdx behind it 324.1 

neltaé behind in the house (?) 255.8 
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tek’ BEHIND (see fa). 
‘ax 1k behind me 
’ax tékx ilse'n hide it behind me! 
*yel Sax“ ’atéx behind the raven’s hat 382.8 (see also 382.10; 
384.6, 19; 386.4) 


cu END. 


‘axcu'dé tomy end 333.8 

’at‘k‘agédi cutx from the end of the sides of a mountain-sheep (k‘agédi) 
2070) 

hasducuk‘at' at their end (hasdu their; cu [misheard teu] end; k‘a 
surface; -t' to) 255.2 

‘a'ncuk‘ax at the end of the town (=town end surface at) 257.6 
[cu misheard tcu] 


na UP RIVER. 


nadnax (toward) up river 268.11 
nandé northward (=up river) 
nanax (by way of) up river 
nana (at) up river 


na SIDE 


nana up river 

k‘ina'k' above on a hill 
‘ixina down river 

yana face side (see p. 104) 
hananax along this side 


nel HOME, INTERIOR OF HOUSE. 


néix in the house 

néldé has nad't' they went home 260.12 
nélde’ awaxdx he called (them) in 264.8 
nélde' nad't’ they kept on going in 271.13 


gan OUTSIDE OF HOUSE. 


ga'nx yénasni do it outside! 


ducat’ gant’ ’agdx his wife wept outside (=his wife the outside at 
went) y1623,2 
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gant’ wugt't' at the outside they walked 327.13 

ga'nt' "uwagit’ she went outside 255.8 

ganyax k'dwdutwt was made to live outside 257.5 

ha gu ganx’a come outside 259.8 

gan q'ux has wrdiq'é they started back outside 2060.11 
ga'ndé (toward) outside 267.6 


*o1yu MIDDLE 252.1. 


*yi'guye mid-day 254.2 
giyigél in the middle 254.6 
hinde giyige daqxu aw when he came to the middle of the water 301.10 


k*& SURFACE. 


‘axk'a on me 

hitk'a the house-top 

hitk‘a on the house 

cak‘a on the head 

cak‘a bow of canoe 

cak‘anéx across the mountain (ca mountain; -nax through) 254.3 
a k‘at’ on the surface of the lake 257.2 

duwack'a surface of her cheek 265.10 

dugikk‘ax at the surface of his ears 272.2 


k‘i TOP. 
cak‘i top of head 
cacak'i top of mountain (=mountain head top) 
diuhidi k'nak‘ top of his house 
‘axk‘inak’ above me 
*Hytsxan ant k‘inax [in the air] over a Tsimshian town (= Isimshian 
town their top on) 254.11 
*dui'c ant ’ak'ind [in the air] over her father’s town (=her father town 
his its top) 254.13 
duk'ndda above him [on a mountain] (=his top outer side) 264.3 
k‘indé upward 3062.6 


ge PLACE BETWEEN FOLDS OF SOMETHING. 


xuxge between the pages of a book 
dugatsgé between his legs 
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’agéx inside [a fort] (=it between at) 206.2 
‘agédé toward the inside [of a fort] 296.2 
nuge inside of a fort 2096.11 


gut’ WITHOUT. 


*ago't without him 361.9 
*dogo't without him 356.12 
‘athkatskugut’ without the boy [168.61] 


er 


qin THIS SIDE (opposite to ya FACE). 


*waktwa'n q‘inx this side of Victoria 406.68 


Used in comparisons to express a lesser degree of a 
quality. 


‘axg'in “ik“hgé you are smaller than I (this side of me you are big) 
‘aqg‘in k‘vge it is smaller than (another object) 

‘axg‘'in ‘vwhxun you are thinner than | 

‘axg‘in ‘tk‘uda't you.are lighter than | 


Xan PROXIMITY. 


"ax xannax near me (=my proximity through) 

duka’k xanx close to his uncle (=his uncle proximity at) 262.2 

gaxaxant’ to the mouths of men (q4 man; x4 mouth; -¢' towards) 
262.3 

awan xa'nx near by (ait; wan side; -x at) 256.12 

dura xa'ndé to his mother 258.9 

duyi xandé toward a place near and under him (yi place underneath; 
-dé towards) 262.9 


dui'c nel xanx near her father’s house (’i'c father; net inside of house, 
home; -(y)e possessive) 252.6 


xO PLACE AMONG. 


haxd among us 

hasduxox in their midst (hasdv their; -x at) 
caq‘xox" among driftwood 253.7 

xat* xOnax among the salmon 302.5 


1Reference to text at end of this paper. 
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A few nominal stems of the same form as the locative 
nouns express concepts of a different character :— 


sak"* material, destined to be— 
naat'sak”* material for clothing 
nigwalsak“* material for paint 
"axca't'sak™* my future wife 
*dukedé'disak” what is to be an apron 318.4 
*tsu'xaye sak” intended to make them sneeze 324.3 
*cka'lnksa'te sak” to be one who is expert in telling 370.4 (Sa’tc see 
Pp. 91) 
*7'laocadayt sak” to be your armor 381.1 
gut’ destruction (?) 
qudax cuwaxix they came to an end 
*gotx cit'waxix they were destroyed 267.1 


See eOMPOsEhION® ORS TEMS: 


Attributive relations are expressed by the juxtaposition 
of stems. 
té hit’ stone house (te’ stone, hit‘ house) 
i) xan nasal point, point of nose (fH) nose, xan point) 
gutc’ gas wolf post 338.14 
cawat* yet’ woman child (daughter) 363.6 
Kagwantan cawat a Kagwantan woman 338.7 


Similar compounds designating parts of the body may 
be considered in the same way (see p. 89): 


gaca human head (qa man; ca head) 
xutsca grizzly-bear head (xuts grizzly bear) 


Since parts of the body and terms of relationship take 
no possessive suffixes (see p. 89), terms of this class form com- 
pounds by juxtaposition which have a possessive meaning. 

Terms designating parts of the body, at least, might also 
be explained as of attributive character. When parts of the 
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body of human beings are designated, it is customary to express 
this by adding the noun qd@ MAN, or ga SOME PERSON. 


qaca man’s head (or human head) 
gaca some person’s head (or some human head) 
xutsca bear's head 


For terms of relationship there is an actual possessive 
relation of the nouns that stand in juxtaposition. 
*qayega'tqen La qayega'tgen’s mother 338.12 


eux" yatk” a slave’s child (or slave child) 264.14 
duk‘ak‘ cat‘ his uncle’s wife (k‘ak‘ uncle, cat‘ wife) 265.14 


It is not necessary to consider these terms as single words, 
since the component elements retain their independence. 
When certain compounds of this class appear as proper names, 
the pitch of one of the component elements may change from 
high to low, and in this case a true compound is formed (see 


Doel 


xuts nuwn the bear’s fort xutsnuwnh Bear Fort (a place 
name) 
Gk" small lake ‘ak*qwén people of Little Lake 


The same happens when nouns designating parts of the 
body are compounded with verbal stems expressing qualities, 
in the sense that these qualities are permanent, and therefore 
serve, in these combinations, as attributive terms of nominal 
or predicative character. 


yaret white-faced (ya face; z1ét white) 

Lét ya a white face 

vyicéx dirty-nosed (#) nose; tééx dirty); but dadiwi iitcex his nose is 
dirty 

gikkuwat long-eared (gik" ear; kiwat [from yat] long) 

yu bWdotcéx that dirty-faced (nosed) one! 


yakuwnx" ’vltan (you) broad-faced fellow! 
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A change from high to low pitch occurs also in a few cases 
in which a noun designating a part of the body is used in a 
wider, locative sense. 


ya face (surface); lvyaxan point of nose (1b nose; ya face; xan point) 


Terms expressing some parts of the body (like x4 MOUTH, 
li) NOSE, y& FACE, etc.) and certain locative terms (like k‘a 
SURFACE) enter also into verbal compounds (see § 30, p. 68). 


DEMONSTRATIVE AND INTERROGATIVE 
PRONOUNS (8§ 44-45). 


§ 44. DEMONSTRATIVE PRONOUNS. 


There are five forms of the demonstrative pronoun: 


ya this near me be that near him and nearer 
than you 
we that near thee yu that near him and farther 


away than you 


A fifth form ha occurs in 


hadé this way, in the direction handé this way [169.4'] 
towards me 344.14 hax here 
hat’ hither 353.5 


I have no other forms of ba, and its meaning is therefore 
uncertain. 


Demonstrative adverbs are derived from these by means 
of post-positions and by composition with pronouns, 


yax yuxewat‘an he talked here he'dé towards him who is nearer 
yut' gq’ixav | live there than you 

yddax away from here, near me yudé towards him who is far- 
yadé towards me ther away than you 


wéde towards you 


Reference to text at end of this paper. 
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The demonstrative pronouns, when used as attributes, 
do not take post-positions. These are attached to the noun. 


yahitx in this house yahitxx yix in these houses (lit- 
*yaqgoa'rtux in these feathers erally, these houses in under 
385.12 side in) 


The demonstratives in connection with the third person 


pronoun ’a4 are used very commonly in narrative. In most 
of the texts recorded by Dr. Swanton, and also in Mr. Shot- 
ridge’s text, the form ’awé occurs, apparently as a predicative 
form summarizing what precedes. 

isas guce ’awe yan’ awhdjag™' 
tained it 


only I do not know, that it was, he main- 


We find also 


‘ax ’ayd here "ax ’ayu there, near him and 
awe there farther than you 
‘ax’ ’abe there, near him and 


nearer than you 


AE 


rae 


We find, however, also forms with other demonstratives. 


nugutc aya hat’ xwagit' because “tn'wuge yané'k", ayu' acia'osiqa 
he is sick, hither | come are your feelings sick? that 
nuguic ’awe hat' iyagit’ because he said to her 384.9 
he is sick, hither you come *tcak" wund'wa aka'k-has, a'ya 
xat* nugutc ’aya hat’ uwaytt' be- yaglaré'x long ago dead our 
cause I am sick, hither he “uncles, these are dancing 
comes 385.10 


xat' nugutc ’ayn hat’ wigidin 
because I was sick, hither he 
came 


The demonstrative pronouns occur also with an element 
du (see also pp. 45, 52, 116). 
yadu ’age is it here? 
yadu hi he is here 
*yu'do yii'c anu' there is your father’s house 253.14 
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Related to these forms are probably— 


*a'wu bo he is there 265.7 (awd ’age hi is he there?) 
"awd ‘age is it therer 
*G'wu has they are there 287.5 


The interrogative gis may perhaps be derived from gi- 
Sa-Wv. 


Note.—In the songs contained in Swanton’s collection a form cz is 
found which is translated as a demonstrative. 


*délt yax wudatsé'n céyé't that raven must be a big fellow 300.1 

*yesu' xat yailidjé'tc ceyé't you surprise me, O raven! 401.1 

*axyax wuni'yr ga c'lingit a'm tut wusgaxé'n like me being a man this 
people’s land in 1s crying 407.4 

*yax cu'tuwu' yaq'gwati' how will this mind be (?) 308.1 

*rek yendudziqa' cc Ganaxté'di ya'tx not finished speaking these Ganax- 
té’di’s children (?) 397.4 

*ceqayé tu this raven tribe 397.4 (see also 392.1; 405.1) 


This element appears also before verbs in a_ position 
analogous to other demonstratives. 


*dé cuiga’wu gawayda'ge now this drum is making noise 
*uxkée'’ yanage'n cryeyat. Wuckita'n ya'tx. why do you say this, Wucki- 
ta’n’s children(?) 411.4 


Probably a number of doubtful forms belong with this 
element. 


*tas acuwu' wudita'xe ak“cé'g. only this half-mouldy oner 311.5 

*ou ak"ce det k'edé'n iwuta'g here where you will be well warmed 377.1 
*ak"ce' Iwake'ge are you here good? 3096.4 

*dasa'k“ci yitucina' what caused you (to come) herer 283.2 
*datunsa'k“cc with what (can you act)? 205.9 

*wd'sak"cis xat gogwati' how shall I be? 415.2 

*ousu' guce'l where may not — 410.5 

*tca xat guce’ det — indeed to me not — 413.5 (also 410.10) 

*aga' gucc therefore then (see also 394.4; 308.3; 408.0) 
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The element ak“, which appears in combination with ci 
(see examples above), occurs also with other demonstratives. 


akya 400.6 akwe 401.5; 400.7 


§ 45. INTERROGATIVE AND INDEFINITE PRoNouNS, ADVERBS, 
AND PARTICLES. 


Interrogative and indefinite pronominal and adverbial 
stems are=— 


‘a(du) who? some one wa howr somehow 
da what? something gu where? somewhere 


The particle sa appears in combination with all of these, 
both in interrogative and in indefinite forms. 

The particle ‘ag (-gc) expresses the question in sentences 
that contain no interrogative pronoun, but in some cases it 
is also used with the pronoun. In the form -sg: the particle 
has a dubitative meaning. 


1. ’&4(d%) WHO? SOME ONE. 


The du of this pronoun is evidently an independent 
morphological element, perhaps related to the third person 
du (see pp. 45, 52,114). We find— 

yadu bi he is here 
wédu ’age is it here? 
yadu ’age is it here? 


(a) Interrogative pronoun with sé. 


‘adu'sa whom do you mean? 
‘adusayu who is her 
‘adutcsa who did it? ° (literally, by whom?) 
‘adusa ‘ade yanagit’ who went there? 
*ado'tsa wurig as-ré'l. who broke the branch? 290.12 
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(b) Particle sa separated from interrogative pronoun. 


*adutu'xsas yé nati'tc in whose mind is it?) 414.4 (f#x in mind) 
Gsdd'sa who? 379.4 


(c) With particle age (see under No. 5). 


*adii's gi qasi' gaca' who perhaps will marry my daughter? 273.2 
*adi'tsa kRawanda'g. xa'aya who sent these warriors? 339.5 


(d) Indefinite pronoun with sa. 


pay Tae 


téa ’adu sa any one 

*adi'sa gux dutciyé'yat. whoever has slaves 345.1 (also 347.8) 
*rét adu'tsa no one 2066.3 

*adi'sa dura'k qodzite' whoever has a sister 347.4 


2. dad WHAT? SOMETHING. 
(a) Interrogative pronoun with sa. 


*dasa'yu what is thatr 258.2; 349.9; 371.2 

*da'saya what is this? 331.12 

dasa whatr 

*dasa'k“ci yitucina' what caused you (to come)? 283.2 


(b) Particle sa separated from interrogative pronoun. 


*hada'tinsa with what? 273.4 

*daquhi'ndesa' yihan to what creek are you going? 305.1 

*daqa'tkaxsa cxa'dzixan What do | lover 401.3 (in Swanton read 
LOVE for LIVE) 

*daqa'tkaxsa axtuwa'sigu what do | care? 308.7 

*datsak“sayu' for what? 414.8 

*dagago'tcsa what about the Wolf phratryr 397.8 

*dagoqatcsa xat gaxsiné’x what person will save mer 408.8 

dattcsayn for what reason? (literally, by what means is it?) 

daquasa which oner (qua however) 

*datinsa'k“cc with what? 295.9 


(c) Without sa. 
da' yidat why now? 404.8 
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(d) Indefinite pronoun with sa. 


dasa something 
téadasa whatever 334.12 


3. wa HOW? SOMEHOW. 
(a) Interrogative adverb with sa. 
wasa yat't how is it? 
*wasa xat yate’ xat how am |? 273.4 
*wa'sas xat yati’ how am I? 295.9 
*wasa' duwasa'k™ how does one name it? 340.12, 13 
*he wa'sa itu'wati how are you minded? 384.8 
*wa'sa iya'odudziqa’ how did they say to your 302.12 
*wa'sa i'want how are your 312:2 (also 273.9; 275.5) 
*wa'sa qgowani'k" qo'uawe how are the people acting? 284.11 
*hawd'sas i'yenuk iwactu' how is the inside of your cheek? 282.4 


*wa'sal cayadat igu't how (is it that) you do not go up the mountain? 
268.2 


(b) Particle s&4 separated from the interrogative adverb. 


wananisaya what has happened there? (See under [e]) 


(c) Without particle sa. 


wanant what has happened? 


(d) Indefinite adverb with sa. 


*wasa whatever 344.11 (see also 350.9) 

lwasa not anyhow 

Léel Wasa iN NO way 

wasa g'aL'd duyat': adadvsgunitc as a mother washes her child 


(e) Particle sa separated from indefinite adverb. 


Lé wa ’atwuniyisayn nothing at all happened 
*waqoguké'sawe when it became good weather 351.4 
*war'xsaxa'nisa how | love you 411.8 


The form *wdnani'sawe (207.4, 10; 303.7, 11, 13; 304.73 
300.9; 308.13) AS IT HAPPENED 1s used in the sense of AT 
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ONCE. It occurs also with other demonstratives, as 
wanani'sayu (3609.1, 2; 379.7). 


4. g4& WHERE? SOMEWHERE. 
(a) This adverb appears generally in the form gusv. 


gust hi qua where is her (qua however) 
*onsu'bo axge'lk where is my nephew? 268.9 (see also 290.10; 297.9; 
Ie TO wl sag3 50.40 £30201.) 


(b) Interrogative adverb with sa. 


gusa where? 


(c) Particle sa separated from interrogative adverb. 


*gudé'sa which way? 315.2 

gut’asa q'iyav where do you liver 

*outx nao sa cka'olucu from where did you get rum? 403.8 
*oi'nax a'de wugoxd'sa which way did you gor 275.14 
*ouda'xsa Whence? 335.4 

*oudaxqa'xsayu whence is itr 259.10 


(d) Indefinite adverb with sa. 


*ha git'sa (here) where 267.8 
i¢a gusa anywhere 


(e) Particle sé separated from indefinite adverb. 


*oudé'sa to some place 347.5 
icagutsa everywhere 2067.2 

*rel gudé'sa to nowhere 351.11 
*outxa'tsayu from somewhere 250.12 


(f) Indefinite adverb without sa. 


*rél gawe (=gu’ awe) nowhere 351.11 
*outx from anywhere 361.4 
*oudé'nax to some place 347.5 


(g) Derived from gu is also— 


gitginsa’ when 
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.5. sa, interrogative and indefinite particle. 


In the preceding examples it has been shown that sa 
appears both with interrogative and indefinite pronouns 
and adverbs. It seems that sometimes this particle 


determines the interrogative form. 


"asa is that her 


In some cases a terminal s is found which may be related 


to sa. 
‘ag'vas What about it? (q‘vd however) 
hvg‘vas what about him? 


daqvas what however? 
wasas yati how is her (see also 282.4) 


6. -gc interrogative particle. 


(a) In sentences without interrogative pronoun 
adverb. 


*isiku'ge do you know? 313.7, 93 314.4; 384.1 
*tn'wuge yane'k™ is your heart sick? 384.9 
Le'git xat' ’vnnk™* am I not sick? 


(b) With pronoun ’a of third person. 


*djdag. kadjuyata'n did he give her to him (his hands)? 365.10 
*yin' ni age’ Lét yen’uni'tc that fort is it not ready? 315.7 
*yiha'ntc age’ ye yi'sem did ye do this? 281.4 
*yjyaa'xtc age’ do you hear it? 204.5 
*wae'lc age acuka'yiliya'x was it made by your 410.4 
*lingw'tc age’ ye use'nt does a person do it? 411.5 

e'k ’agit xat' ’vntk"* am | not sick? 


(c) With interrogative pronouns or adverbs. 


gusu'’ yen yug'xe'tcge When was it broken off? 290.10 
wae'tc gawe (= gn ’awe)ge ye'sum did you do it? 267.9 


Or 
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(d) -sgt PERHAPS (?). 


*qdit'sg. qasi’ gaca' who perhaps will marry my daughter? 
394-9 

*tcaye'gusku perhaps entirely (?) 254.12 

dé widiwadjagq' ’asgi’axhinx here perhaps some one killed my elder 
brother 


ig fe ee 


§ 46. NEGATION. 


The negative is expressed by particles, the influence of 


which upon the modal prefixes has been discussed on pp. 60 
et seq. 


The negative forms of the verb are expressed by the 
particle 7. This appears alone only in subordinate clauses. 


*} ana'x kegagudiya when | cannot come 391.8 
t xat’ guntk™* when I was not sick 

t yak‘xug'ix when | was not travelling by canoe 
lyagixtasin whenever | hide it 


We have also 


ixddja'gcgidé after all, | did not kill him 


In other cases the negation 7 is always preceded by a 
conjunction or by adverbial forms of various types. If there 
is no other conjunction, Le’ THEN Is used. 


Let xat' ’intk"* | am not sick 

Lé yanxig'ix | am not travelling by canoe 

*rét has uaxtc kédé'n they did not hear well 204.4 
*1ét ade’ has guna'xsniya not was there a way of their doing 297.2 
*wa'sat cayadat igu't why don’t you go up the mountain? 268.2 
*téul a'dudjaqdjc' when they had not killed (any) 305.10 

téal ’axdxdyi k‘at' if only | had not eaten it 

Laxt xat' *dnu'k"* | am not very sick 
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In negative questions the independent negation 1ék is 
followed by the interrogative particle (’a)g: and by the negative 1, 
Lék agit xat' nik“ am | not sick? 


€ on 


régit xat‘ intk™* am | not sick? 


The prohibitive is expressed by tit. 
lit yuxdg'txgog' don’t let me travel by canoe! 
tit net ’igudiq' don’t go in! 
“tub xatat yiticti'gk don’t listen to her! 300.2 
“dub ayu'kde djina'qxeq don’t let it go there! 380.1 
“hit dati'ngéq yu téxsd'nt don’t let me watch the little stones 3090.7 | 


The negation No is expressed by zek. 


*r12@k no 268.1; 397.4 
Lax Lék positively no! 


§ 47. IMPERSONAL VERBS. 


All verbs expressing qualities are impersonal, and there- 
fore never take the subjective pronouns of the first and second 
persons and of the plural. To this group belong,— 


"at cold dex ashamed nuk™* sick 
yat long ta hot ge large 
wus hard tsin strong xweL tired 
dat heavy 


For instance: 
k'e xat' gugantk™* | shall be sick 
xat’ wune'x | am safe 


A number of ideas that in English are conceived as activities 
belong to the same class. 


xe to camp xat* gugaxé | am going to camp 
su to help 
na to die | xat’ wuna | died 


Other intransitive verbs take the subjective pronouns. 


xa han | stand tu q‘in we sit 
xa ’4 | sit q'vx"ab | am dwelling 


VOCABULARY (8§ 48-52). 


TLINGIT-ENGLISH VOCABULARY? (8§ 48-51). 


§ 48. Nouns. 


‘a a thing 
4 lake 257.13 
‘ada barbed harpoon-point 310.3, 
6; 326.4; 355.15 
ieeeening 337.1, 10 
nak‘ ’at’ clothing 
na ’at‘ armor 201.11 
da ’at‘ dress 
* at emblem 342.6 
‘atdayi birch 
*(atgéct) dried fish 283.4 
‘at’ father’s sister 372.4; 385.15; 
415.2 
’as tree 281.10; 2809.9; 335.13; 
3424125 301-10 
ayetown. 252.1; 257-55. 343-5,.0: 
home 314.7, 8 
‘an qawu chief. (=town man) 
258.14 


ling.'t’ ’ani world (=the town of - 


the people) 259.7 

‘ank” infant of nobility 

*agaxyit’ long stringers (longitudi- 
nal beams) of house 336.4 

’eg' copper 258.7, 8, 11, 12; 259.6, 
73 354-12, 15; 355.8 

’éq’ beach 259.11; 306.5 

’dx fish-oil 253.7; 345.12; 363.10 

*éf salt, sea 308.2, 3; 355.6 

it place 254.4; 262.5; 2098.6 


(uc) deep 306.5 (*vaic back cur- 
rent; better, deep [water]) 

SCR PAtheL m2 54.2525). 07225/7.4 5 25004 

Aries erOC Ks 300-358 370.12 

‘int armpit [173.2] 

2k brother (said by female) 
286.13; 350.11; 409.5; 411.1 

*’7x point of land 310.2 

‘xt shaman 272.8; 308.4; 310.2, 
5; 331.13; 332.1 

(una) gun 326.3 

‘4x tooth 263.1; 283.3, 6 

ya face 259.12; 260.4; 263.1; 
DOGO meg 1. 1250320.0;, 327-4 

ya nag’: bait (=face devil-fish ) 

yay whale 266.5-8 

yaw herring 304.8, 11; 
318.7; 319.9 

yat* offspring 

yan completion 

yan hunger 255.5; 262.2; 301.4; 
359.5, 0 

yanaét’ celery [172.12] 

yak‘ mussel 366.5 

yak"* canoe 254.6; 258.4, 7, 8; 
30452, 8300.5 3122.08.38 55.0 

yax"té sea-otter 323.7 

yax border, edge 254.5; 208.7 

yax likeness, sameness 252.11 

yalutét’ cockle 


S110; 


eee — — ee 


1 Entries placed in parentheses are both nominal and verbal stems. Entries in brackets 


relate to the text, pp. 168-175 of this volume. 


and verbal forms. 


Words in parentheses occur both in nominal 
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*vet fat 359.0 

*yene'st tallow 280.9 

yék* spirit 270.2; 410.7 

yel raven 258.6; 346.5 

yi place underneath 255.4; 257.7; 
258.11; 260.5; 268.3 

yit' son 257.3, 5, 6, 7; 259.5 

yis. purpose 

yis wedge 335.14; 345.10; 369.11 

*yis spear 258.3 

tyiSeshellae273.6 

*yuw stomach 336.5; 363.10, 12 

*wat mouth of river 303.2; 315.5; 
353.0 

*was stick 252.9; bush 384.14 

watsix caribou 

wac cheek 265.10; 267.8; 268.1, 
204-0 mt I 

wac ’at* balls of tobacco (=cheek 

thing) 342.4 

WasCAPes 27585 127715 733 1.6 

WO meyer 275 -Oe 2 7721 275.0% 
327-4; 355-1; 372.0; 379.7 

wu father-in-law 260.13 

“wu food 353.9; 350.5; 363.1 

wut P 

‘iy wudi prepared bark for mak- 

ing matting 

*wusdni short hunting-spear 326.3; 
327.6 

(wutsagd) cane 345.2; 386.2 

wut cavity 260.9; 271.12; 277.5; 
281.10 

*ha shadow 310.9 

hat‘ a certain one 268.8; 272.11 

hat’ enclosure 283.2; 328.1; 357.9 

hdr dung 252.4; 275.11; 279.3; 


307.4 
Be SnOUSE, 2577.0, 7 ea4 30; 2,03) 


hin water 336.6 


*huté last 278.8 

hinx elder brother (said by male) 

da weasel 328.12; 347.11; 349.4 

(daidédi) shaman’s outfit 339.13 

da circumference, outside of round 
object, place around 260.14; 
265.10; 268.2; 270.14 

da part of tree above man’s height 

*daededt main timbers of house 
335-13; 336.2 

*dawa'tgyya humming-bird 412 (89) 

*dane't grease-box 255.4, 6 

*dakét memorial pole 376.2, 5; 
BW EEL 

dax place behind one 

dé trail 411.1 

dis moon 303.5,6; 361.4: month 
358.13 

*diUk: SKIN» 279-7 2) Oeste 

*duq cottonwood-tree 360.6 

dut crane 317.5 

t‘a surface of bottom, bottom side 
269.8 

t'a back (? see fa) 

(fa) sleep 326.8; 364.3 

tay fat 284.8; 288.2 

tay garden 

*{‘dyis axe (=stone wedge) 341.8 

t‘awé mountain-sheep 

tat’ night 316.11; 343.5; 358.13 

tat'uk"* cave 270.2; 410.7 

t‘as thread 

t‘an navel 

t'an sea-lion 324.1-4; 363.12 

Sak’ year 32241, 2; 336.3050 
6; 356.7; 358.5, 6; 365.13 

tdqt hammer 

tagayet mortar 342.2 

*t'ax retaining-plank 346.1 

t‘dga mosquito 278.13 

taxxé dentalia 
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(t'4x") smoke-signal, smoke rising 
from house [170.4] 

t'axal needle 

t'éx heart 297.9; 380.4 

bescone 274.11; 277.0; 330.12, 
13; 334-15; 335-14; 345.10, 


360.2: gall 
dut'eki his little stone 
tz chin 


t'iy thick bark 
*t'innd copper plate 2509.13; 261.5; 
347-1; 355-9; 350.4 
tmx Arctostaphylus uva ursi 
(fix) rope 
t'it shoe 370.5 
tit scar 
til dog-salmon 303.11 
tm mind 315.12: inside 
208.5 
tu tallow 280.5 
*futc fresh 3060.11; 316.3 
Hog’ anus 252.4 
ta king-salmon 
dutakb his small king-salmon 
ta board 
dutakv his small board 
fae back 9255.0; 324.1 
iaw feather 
fat(k) a small living thing 
tag’ joist 
xatax door 342.2 
tal flatness 
tek behind (see ta) 382.8 
(féxa) bent hook 
tiy elbow 
tiy k‘uwat long-elbowed 
piece 2 73.3; 11 
tuk‘ cradle 
(sa) name 
*sanaxét south wind 410.9 
san'é father’s brother 


256.2; 


Hak a OlAChel 634 Moe LO me 5 hays 
363.10 

sak“ material 258.12 

sak“ small rafters of house 

sak"ti handle 368.4 

sags bow and arrows 257.11; 
270.12 (a tree used for mak- 
ing bows): bow (*saks) 

seneck 307.2; 316.5, 7 (sa 307.2; 
sét 310.7) 

si daughter 252.1; 259.3; 260.0, 
Fae 3c Ieea 352-5 

*suit horizon 314.9 

Sil esprtice 325-1 

*si¢f glacier 3209.8; 338.3; 348.10 

sin deadfall 

sik’ strap, belt, cord 


*su rain 3209.10 

sa clay 

sati master 326.6; 336.1; 343.8, 
10 


$af left side 2091.8 
sagedi beaver 332.10; 333.7; 335-8 
(not Sagedi as on 333.7) 
sagedit‘an bat 
(sagedit'an driving beavers) 
saq’ bone 284.2; 328.11, 12; 320.14; 
357-5 
*$agse'd bone necklace 318.6 
sax ground-hog 329.10; 391.1 
saxtthat 330.12; 340.5; 370.10; 


385.2; 386.1 
*ax" cadakug hat with rings 
336.12 
*axf devil’s-club 308.2, 3; 384.10; 
385.2 


($éq) smoke 253.11; 327.12 
*Sagdakit pipe 342.4 

si_ eyebrows 

sik‘ black bear 357.11 

six dust 
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Six dish) 205-20,.124 234771, 83 soul 
*siqga moss 284.4 


su withe 
(suw) blue, green 349.9: green- 
stone 341.8 


*saus a water-bird, sp. 318.5 

*snk™ rib 278.8 

dzas skin 328.1: thong [173.1] 

*tsasgwél bag 328.11 

tsa seal 263.13; 326.2, 4 

tsantc flounder 

tsagat spear 362.8 (tsagdl 338.9) 

tsatk gopher 333.8; 348.3 

“tsatxdn Cape Fairweather 328.14 

tsisk™ Moose 332.10; 333.7; 344.11 

tsusk” owl 300.5 

“tsik® roasting-spit 314.2 

isut‘at’ morning 322.4, 5; 331.11 

tsutsk™* bird 327.4 . 

ca head: 277145033101, 344.5 

ca women (plural) 275.14; 328.2; 
344.7 

ca mountain 277.0; 329.1; 357.9 

canax valley 354.12, 14, 15 

caw Chiton Stelleri 

cawat’ woman (singular) 
200/155 

cat’ wife 262.2; 278.11; 383.6 

cat‘ stem of plant 

catx elder sister (said by male) 
201.5 2209906 

(can) poor thing 

can old person 280.6; 282.11; 
383.6 

*cagun ammunition 2090.14; 291.1 

caq’ driftwood 253.7 

cal spoon 335.3; 345.6 

cal salmon-trap 315.9 

cé blood 327.6; 365.8 

cét horn 362.8 

cécux" rattle 318.4 


259.6; 


(ci) song 336.5; 343.6; 349.1; 


353.2 
ciy right side 2091.8 
ciy limb of tree 324.2 
c1yit before 
eo end! 25§.2:525'7.0;4207. 7) again 
363.10 
cvk‘a ancestor 
cu half 
*“cux seal spear-shaft 326.4 
(dja hush!) 
djadji snowshoes 328.9; 3209.6 
djanwi) mountain-goat 270.11; 
285:105 0357.0 lo e020 
*djaqgox skin canoe 351.3, 13 
djin hand 355.1 
(djun) dream 322.4; 357.1; 364.5, 
6, 10 
*tcas humpback -salmon 
305.3; 355.13, 14 
*icac branch .257.0n7esorlt 
ican mother-in-law 285.7 
(tcun) vertical 282.1 
tcunét arrow 335.2 
“tcuk‘an brush 333.3, I1: grass 
[172.17] 
tcxank grandchild 253.12; 283.8- 
11 
(tcak‘) long ago; old 327.11 
tcak eagle 2609.3 
tcat cache [174.15] 
tcitga skate 
*(tcita) toilet-stick 357.6 
*tcin hair switch 340.13; 341.3; 
iron hair-ornament 
na tribe, people 409.8, 10 
nak‘ ’at* clothing 
nak": medicine 367.6; 373.4 
nagasé fox 
naq"* bait, devil-fish 276.3, 7 
naxen Chilkat blanket 343.7 


303°1 is 
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nax” halibut-hook 

nét inside of house 260.12; 264.8; 
271.13; 370.9 

nu fort 315.9 

nusk"* wolverene 

nuk™* wind 

nikcydn mink (see lukc.yan) 

nux shell 329.6; 3006.6 

gaw drum 328.13, 14: 
343-4; 353-1 

gas post (*gas) 
385.5, 6 

gan outside of house 260.4; 323.3; 
327.13 

(gan) shine, sun, fire 283.5; 322.6, 
8; 364.12; 380.21 

gaglan palate 

gax” duck 

gal (*gar) clam 265.4; 364.11 

*yic kelp 283.12; 284.3 

*gidjuk* (kidjuk) fish-hawk 

gv butt-end of standing tree 

gvs cloud 304.1; 329.11 (see gwas) 

*guc thumb 286.5, 12 

gutc hill [170.9] 253.11; 282.10 


335.14, 


B02 0 e302; 


256.7 


*(ca)gun friend 267.1 

*gunxd abalone 328.8; 334.12; 

Pepereay 272.2; ~328.0; 336:10, 
11; 366.10 


PaeeeslaVe- 2522; 0% 1200.2,.5; 
Bits 639211783430 

(gwas) foggy, (qogds 348.6 fog) 

(gwala) dagger 

gwél bag, pouch 

Mamslridce 254:3; 1257.29) 205310; 
D7 2s2 

k‘abak™ (*quhadk"* 302.8; gahdk" 
278.6; 304.12) salmon-roe 

*k‘at’ shallow basket 300.1, 3 

k‘at’ sea-otter harpoon 
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if 


*(Rk‘at‘ix) twisted copper ring 
k‘at digging-stick 
(R‘aswye) something strange 
*k‘ats pounded shell 320.5; 342.3 
k‘ant brother-in-law 3.23.8; 353. 
11; 367.7 
k'agadk* mouse 282.10, 11 


*kavedt side of sheep’ 26725, ° 7; 
27S 
k‘ak‘ mother’s brother 264.1, 6; 


20a 64 2 200.115 2410.7 
k‘ak‘ cat’ mother’s brother’s wife 
265.9, 13, 14; 267.7, 9 
Rake seevgak 


k‘ax cover 

k‘alf ashes [175.6] 

k‘atk" brother’s child (said by 
woman ) 


k‘ét’ cover 
kedéd apron 318.4, 5 
*k‘étu pick 338.8 
k‘écic alnus 
k‘élk sister’s child (said by man) 
(*gelk) 267.6, 10; 268.1, 10; 
200.0¢: ele; 2'79:37 379-3 
‘Ic k‘élk father’s sister’s child 


“hérade Cullesee200:3;, (45 “3013; 
BOS. 723500 

k‘ét dog 353.9; 362.4, 5 

Ristop 254161, 13 920445" 302.6 

#R1s bracelet 258:12 

kik younger brother, younger 
sister 281.6; 282, 3, 4, 8, II, 
12; 322.5; 353.8, 9 

k‘uw Chiton tunicata 

*k‘ut “salmon-nést 268:7; 11, 12; 
269.5, 6 

k'ncda otter 

R‘vtsin rat 277.1 

*k‘uté point of spear 310.3 (or 


RileRs 2) 
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kung": hole [173.3] 
(k'vbuxércan) hideous, ghost 
kwat egg 
*kwas urine 275.1 
kan anger 260.12; 321.6 
*kdgan afish 351.7 
kak‘ané grease-dish 
ke butt-end of tree, log 262.5, 6 
*kesdm. boys 2509.2; 345.12; 354.9 
*kink stale salmon-head 278.3, 5 
kudas shirt 277.3,4; 207.7; 346.1; 
370.5 
kux“ marten 328.8; 332.10; 343.7 
*Rotk’ mud 384.11, 17 
*kwalx green fern-roots 358.7, 9 
gayes iron 258.12 
gat’ sockeye-salmon 
(gas post, see gas) 
gatc mat 3106.7, 8 
gan fire-wood 273.9; 274.7; 
309.11; 383.5 (see gam) 
(gan outside 260.4, see gan) 
ganuk* petrel 
*gantc leaf-tobacco 329.5; 342.1, 5 
gaq’ lynx 
gaq"* heart of tree 366.1 
(gar clam, see gal; cliff, see gel) 
ge place between folds of something 
200.2, 11 
*gey head of bay 326.5, 7; 330.8 
gew net 
* gel cliff 270.11; 
353.12) 
gutc wolf 343.8 
guna other 369.5 
gunand foreign tribe(Athapascan) 
gogtc olachen-net 331.5; 332.7,9, 11 


361.3, 9 (gr 


ga man 258.14; 259.10; 262.3; 
322.2}. 344.8 
‘an qawu chief (=town man) 
D521s 


qg'a some one 

*q'ahds filth 257.3 

*q'at’ rock-slide 300.9 

(q‘'as) stick 285.7 (qas 285.2) 

q'anacgudé poor 257.4; 261.3; 
291.9; 374.6 

*q'ak"* wide 252.4 

gak“* basket for berrying (*kak™) 
252.5; 286.4, 7, 13; 345.6 

qea dawn 374.3, 45 375.3 

qis high water 376.1 

qin this side (opposite to ya face) 


400.9 

qin Anas clypeata 303.3; 403 
(54) 

*q‘ina quill 256.7 

q‘v life 


quwak‘an deer 
(qubak", see k‘ahak™') 
quk"' chest, box 268.3; 328.7 
qwan people 333.12; 374.6 
(q pity!) 
ga mouth of a bottle or bucket 
*ga point of land 330.10; 409.3 
(xan ?) 
gaite garbage 257.8, 10; 258.14 
*gas cascade 308.12, 14; 309.1 
gak* valley 343.11; 344.1, 3 
(gat see xat) 
*gen painted boards 381.7 
*qits tentacles of squid 276.5-8 
qonyel wasi rose-bush 384.14 (was 
bush, stick) 
*gox" flesh (?) 314.14 
*gor stomach, belly 367.13 
qwaL’ pot 
*(qwar) down, feathers 
307.7; 316.8, 9; 344.7 
*xacti sack 329.2 
xacgo sponge for scratching skin 
338.17; 339.1 


yg Yee Ys 
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xatst'u in the sky 
*xak™* sandbar 268.6; 306.10; 392.4 
xak‘ open space 

(xak"* see xak™*) 
*xax nephew (?) 340.2 
*xar large piece of ice 3060.14 

xex thunder 
*xel foam (? xet) 
xin a small fly 
xuxté frog 330.6; 370.10; 385.6 
xtn north wind 364.1, 13 


307.4, 5 


xudzi burnt wood, coals 345.14 

atts grizzly bear 252.4; 359.4; 
383.4 

auk* dry wood 253.5, 8; 373.3 


*xat island 291.7; 304.13; 310.10, 
Pies 2071 324:2 
xan point 
xdx crabapple 
(Xtw) woven blanket 
344.11 
xus club [174.13] 
xwan boots 
((a]jxé) paddle 326.10 
eixa) Wat 325.1; 390.10, 11 
xay yellow cedar 
xay cellar 
*xaw log 252.10, 11; 282.10, 12 
xaw hair 281.3, 9; 320.2 
xaw lax gray (=withered hair) 
Rat Toot. | 352.12 
xat' salmon 303.5; 383.3 
*xas salmon-skin 304.5 
xan proximity 252.0; 
258.9; 262.3, 9 
*xana evening 315.12 
*xanas raft 308.10, 12-14; 309.2 
xak" claw (*xak” 258.4) 329.7, 8 
(xak* finger-nail [?] 274.12; 
275-9) 
*xédu comb 384.10, 15; 385.2 


BOOMs Oo: 


256.12; 


*xeb Chest 330-17 
*(xetc) beating time of shaman 
308.5; 309.5 
*xver slime 256.7, 14 (see xef foam) 
x1y pack, burden 
xo among 253.7; 302.5 
xon friend, fellow, equal of one 355.1 
xox” husband 260.5; 373.7 
xa mouth 258.1 
*vadadza' bristle of sea-lion; 
Handbook of American Indian 
Languages 20! 
xas jaw 
*ventaxa labret 328.2 
xan fire 345.13 
xalx’é maple 
xecx” bluejay 
xis burl of a tree 
wus foot 252.4; 253.10; 370.5: 
ray of light 255.12; 256.1 
xun fur-seal 321.4 
xun decayed wood 
lak‘a inside of mouth 
lakask’ seaweed 334.14, 15; 335-7 
*lax" famine 205.1 
lax red cedar 361.11 
laxanés Ceryle halcyon 
fax heron * 273.3, 7, 9 


feyis fir 
*teq red ochre 258.2, 5; 329.2; 
336.11; 344.7 


*tift fine basket 270.7; 307.6-8 

fenet’ polished horn 335.4 

ingit’ person 258.10; 259.7; 
343.10 

litk” grandparent 280.4; 283.1; 
372.33 373-1; 385.6 

lw nose 349.3; point 343.9 

fw Blennius 

lim bark of hemlock and cotton- 
wood 
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likcuyan mink (see nikcvydn) 
lg‘acicxdw dragon-fly (=no body- 
hair) 
(few) sand 384.11 
fi woollen blanket 
fiw wood 
lwwi gbk"* wooden box 
quk* tiwb wood for box 
ut tongue 310.9, 11; 339.10 
fuk“ cohoe-salmon 303.8, 9 
fa mother” 25755.) it -se25o.2; 
260.9 
(*r'ak"*) new 258.3 
tak“ mother’s sister 
(Laq‘) arrow-head (=penetrator) 
250:1254332 4arO 


tak sister (said by male) 287.2, 
3; 347-4; 379.3 

Lagwa three-pointed 
poon 

yet’ snow 

Liy meat 

ratk‘ ground, place 
356.3, 5, 8 

*rak* rotten 254.3 

*rak‘ dress 254.3 

*req’ finger 274.10; 286.6: tenta- 
cles of squid 276.12 

rel mentula 289.9; 290.12: milt 
300.8 

rit’ tal i237 7-2 a0 lee Loss 

*rux Mount Edgecombe 322.10, 11 


salmon-har- 


344.2, 5; 


$ 49. VERBS. 


a, ’d, ’én(’en?) to sit (singular) 

(plural g‘i 

I. ya-d tosit (singular); to live 
at some place; a tree stands 
2909.10; anaé'tc 301.1 

2. k'a-ya-d to be on (a child 
carried on back) 366.2; to 
have on clothing 346.1; to 
grow 338.1; 355.1 

3. g'é-ya-d daylight is coming 
(q'éa daylight) 327.3; 349.1; 
(see 374.3) 
yag'éyad daylight is coming 

415.2 

4. g'u-ya-d there is a famine 
204 2eant 12 

5. ya-ya-d fish swim in schools 
302.4; (303.9) 

6. li-da town, house, stands 346.5 

7. ya-si-4 to set the face (i. ¢., 
to look, to peep) 205.11; 
307.4; 380.10 


8. g‘é-si-d to bring daylight 


375-1 


‘aw to tie with a strap 
1. ya-dw strap, handle, means of 
suspension 
2. ya-sl-dw to tie with a strap 
‘at, al, “aka. (0 wal nee 
pany (git* to walk alone) 
1. ya-at’ to walk in company 
270.4; 273.2; 357.9 
2. si-at' to carry (plural) 
‘at cold 
1. ’altc widjagin cold struck him 
(1. é., he froze) 289.5 
2. xd-si-dt I make it cold 
qv-si-dt it is cold weather 
‘ak‘(?)’ak‘, ’a4k* (perhaps) to inter- 
lock 


1. ya-dk* to weave a basket 
2. ‘a-cu-ta-ak' to build a fire 
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3. li-dk‘ to set up (sticks in 
ground) 304.3 
fags 301.93, 305.3 
(aq”) to mind(?) 369.10; 414.5 
mam ax ax tO carry a textile 
lyo-ax to. catry a .textile 
277-3; 344.11 
2. l-ax to use (one’s strength) 
291.13 
3. si-ax to pack up 332.12; to 
tie up a bundle 301.2 


fax, ax, to hear 

1. ya-ax to hear 258.6; 260.10 
ya-axtc to hear 204.5 

2. ti-ax to make noise 260.8; 
341.3 
q‘ul’axtc deafness 

3. si-ax to listen 2094.4 


iS) 
8 


iyel (perhaps yel raven ?’) 
xa-h-iyel to lie(speak untruth) 
with mouth 287.3; 402.0 
"ek 
li-ek to give away in potlatch 
345.1 
"ek": bad 
_ya-ek"* to be bad 313.3 
‘ek to whistle 
k‘a-ya-ek“* to whistle 
4, °i, °t to cook something 
Set 271255 306.11 
ic(P) ’ic, ic to string on a thong 
or string 
k‘a-ti-i'c to string up 
‘ican poor (see can) 
fa-ica'n to become poor 377.11 
‘im to pick up; to carry ina vessel 
(as a liquid, berries, etc.) 
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I. ya-in to pick up 
2. sit-in tocarry 268.3; 283.5 


aX 


in to kill many (with singular 
object djaq‘) 

1. ya-’in to kill 274.12 

2. st-’in to kill with something 
285.5; (*a'cqosain) 278.9 


ix to shout, to call, to invite 
I. ya-21X toinvite 342.1; 343.3 
k‘é-ya-ix to shout (literally, to 
shout up) 300.1; 302.9 
qv-i'x to invite to a feast 
330.11; 337-4; 343.2 
2. li-ix to call a name in a pot- 
late 33762 


1, un, én to dwell; to be; to try; 
to have 
ya-' tohave; toown 278.3, 6 
‘a-ya- to live somewhere 
252.1 (southern dialect) 
q'i-wa- to dwell 280.1 (Chil- 
kat dialect ) 


4, h, ven to buy 
1. ya-’% to buy 350.2, 3, 5 
2. ke’ (?) to give in potlatch 
344-14; 345-5 
3. si’ to buy a long object 
2606.2 


‘us, ‘ws, bs playful, lively 


bi-s 
Xa-li-s gossip, uncontrollable 
mouth 


‘as, “Us, bs to wash 
ya-us 313.11; 314.2 
‘un, “un, ’in to shoot 
1. ya-un to shoot something 
2. ll-un to shoot with an arrow, 
a gun 
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uk, VUR PUR. Om DOL anit he) 
(said of a liquid) 
ti-uk™* 206.9 
Ux, Ux, Ux to blow 
I. ya-’%x to blow up 
2. t-ux to blow on something 
278.13 
3. si-u'x to blow up a tube 


ya, yd, yan to pack, to carry 
on back (It is doubtful 
whether all these belong to- 
gether.) 

. pa-ya 256.9; 293.1; 333.6 
ya'na a pack, burden 333.6 

2. k'a-ya-ya to appear 286.11 

3. li-ya tohang 296.1; 380.18; 
382.5 

. st-ya(?) 340.9, 10 

. ya-ya-ya to sharpen (face) 
yayéna whetstone 


— 


w B 


yat long (after w generally wa?) 
1. ya-yat a bag is elongated 
R'ayayat long cavity, length 
of space 
‘ak‘dwati its length 
yiwuyat long time 320.2 
yikawaya't long (time) 310.13 
2. li-yaf a rod, a town, is long 
252.1 
yas to step 
li-yas 252.3 
yag’ to pull 
I. ya-yaq' (*yég) to pull a per- 
son (aboard) 254.8; 280.7 
k‘ayaga stern-sheets  (liter- 
ally, puller) 
daxk‘ayaga hoisting-line 
2. si-yag’ to pull a long object 
390.2 


yex, yéx, vex to whittle; to build; 
to make 
1. ya-yex to whittle 
2. ti-yéx to build a house, canoe 
34 Te7 = 350.255 35 1ot ee 


270 Ameo ts. 
yit', yit', yit' to make oily 
si-yit* 


yit', yit', vit‘ to pull, to stretch 
1. ya-yit’ to stretch skin 
2. si-yit' to stretch rope 


yis fresh, new, young 319.10 


yitc, vite to fly 
k'a-ti-yitc 399.0 


*ver calm, quiet water 
k‘a-ya-yér it became’ calm 
305.5, 9 


yuk", yuk", vik" to shake 
1. k‘a-ya-yuk™ to shake 283.4 
2. ca-k'a-ya-yuk"* he shook it 
287.10 
3. R'a-si-yuk™ to shake a long 
object 


_ *wat’ to grow up 


1. ya-wat’ it grows up 299.2 
2. si-wat' to raise % 27Aiae 
275.2, 4 
was(?), wads, was to inquire (see 
wus to ask) 
fi-was to inquire 


*(wan) to be on edge 
k'a-ya-wan 277.10 
wal, wal, wa'l to break; to crack; 
to flood 
1. ya-wa'l to crack to pieces; 
water overflows land 
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2. k‘d-ya-wal he brokeit 258.8; 
he 

3. di-wél to crack something 

4. k‘a-li-wal to break something 


*wet to menstruate 
ya-wet 337.7,9; 340.4, 6 


wv fair, light-complexioned 
bi-ww 
djanwb mountain-goat may be 
derived from this stem 


*wu food 361.13 


“Us to follow 
CU-ya-WUS 352.11; 353.2 


wus tough, hard 
1. ya-wus forobjects like boards, 
stones, bag-shaped objects, etc. 
2. ti-wus for cylindrical objects 
3. k‘a-ya-wus for balls, eggs, 
rings 
4. dji-k‘a-ya-wus for hoops 


wus, WHS, wus to ask, to inquire 
(see was to inquire) 
1. ya-wus to inquire 284.10; 
ZO5.115 335.4 
2. Xa-ya-wu's to ask (with 
mouth) 268.9; 333.13 
3. tl-wus to ask for something 
407.5 
wig", wig", wig 
blood flows 
. ya-wig"* it moves 
. Cu R‘v-wiig"* blood ran 268.2 
. st-wug"* to cause to move 
. pa-ya-wug"* to prevent 


Ue 


a textile moves; 


hWN = 


*wuqg wide (perhaps wux distribu- 
tive to wi) 
di-wuq they are wide 258.7 
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wut (wut, wur?) harassed, 
troubled 
adawut difficulty, trouble 380.22; 
403.9 
ha, ha, hen to move of one’s own 
accord. (It seems likely that 
there are two stems, perhaps 
ha and ha [see 3]; hen is also 
derived from hz gq. v.) 
I. ya-ba tomove 273.3; 280.2; 
314.12 
dui't yan uwaha' to him hun- 
ger moved (7. e., he was 
DUET oe ai tae 12512" 
also 255.5 
dui't ta' waha to him sleep 
moved (7. e., he became 
sleepy) 367.12 
gut‘ wuha he disappeared 
taxt daha' he was discouraged 


361.7 

ya-ya-ha to swim (bird); to 
wade 

ya-dji-di-ha to swim (a bird) 
322.10 


ya-q'u-ya-ha to approach (for 
terms expressing time) 
308.4; 350.1; 353.3 

k‘a-ya-ha tocome up 266.6; 
358.7 

‘axyanade R‘awaha | owe it 
(literally, towards the side 
away from me it goes) 

dji-ya-ha to be sent (inani- 
mate object) 404.3 (liter- 
ally, to hands it moves) 

gut’ djiwaha some one gave 
birth (literally, it came to 
some one’s hands) 

ca-ya-ya-ha plenty 254.13; 
297.6; 307.11 
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sa-ya-ha to need, to want (see 
250.37) 300 10a LE .2) 

yak"yaha to gO 312.12, 13; 
a 52 

k'a-ya-ha to dig 281.8; 
364.11; 366.2 

_ ii-ba to find 332.4 

dji-li-ha to transport 374.4; 
412.10 (literally, to move 
to hand) 

k‘a-li-ba to furnish, to supply 

gv-li-ha to wrestle 

ca-ya-li-ha plenty (perhaps to 
make plenty; see cayayaha 
under 1) 

3. st-ba tomiss 260.1; 311.10 
ya-st-ha to pickup 252.6, 8 
yd-si-ha to swim (bird) 
dji-u-si-ha togohunting 294.3 
k‘a-si-ha to dig, to lay on 

281.133 205.553 52-19 
(see also 400.5; 407.7) 


i) 


gu-ha invisible 
tél guba it is plain (literally, it 
is not invisible) 305.5; *zek 
awe iguha 254.13 
hat’, bat’ to drive (animals); to 
enclose (perhaps two stems: 
hat’, hat’, bat’; and bat‘, hat', 
hat’) 
(da) hat‘ (around) enclosure 
1. k‘a-ya-hat’ to drive salmon 
2. q'v-ya-hat' to search for in- 
sects (in moss, hair) 
3. k‘a-si-hat' to drive animals; 
to cover over 
4. si-hat' to enclose 
hac, ha'c, bac to drift (*xac) 
li-hac to drift (impersonal) 
277-14; 294.7; 300.7 


1 Read caolih’’k instead of coalthck. 


han, ha'n, ha'n to stand (singular) 
(plural naq‘) 
1. ya-han to stand 315.6; 341.3; 
344.8, 14; to steer ina certain 
direction 305.1 
ya-ya-han to stand aside 350.6 
k‘a-ya-han to stand upright 
393-9 

qu-di-han to stand somewhere 
408.3 

dji-di-han to raise the hand 
(literally, the hand stands 
up) 

2. si-han to make stand 

han to cut into strips 
ya-han 274.14 

hit’ to pick out, take off 
hi-hit 283.4, 0; 305.5 


hin to believe (perhaps h7, hz, 
hin) ya-hin 319.5; 362.7; 
408.7 
hk full 
1. ca-ya-hk‘ to be full 270.13; 
209.9; 342.6 
2. ca-ti-hk‘ to be full of some- 
thing’ 267:67293,. 874310 
3. (h-huk* he spoke to get 
strength? 310.4) 


hu, bu’, hén to wade, to swim (a 
quadruped ) 
1. ya-bu to swim, to wade 
350.12 
2. si-hi to swim, to wade, for a 
purpose 302.6; 303.6; 308.7 
hut’ to put on surf-boards 
1. hudi surf-boards on gunwale 
of canoe 
2. si-hut' to put on surf-boards; 
to depend on some one 
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hun, hun, bin to sell 
1. ya-hun to sell 266.1 
2. li-hiin to go to sell something 
3. si-hun to sell a long object 
bun(?) 
ya-ya-hun to hunt 
*huk to shout 
ya-huk 413.4 
*hix wrinkled 
k‘a-ya-hur 
*da to flood 
k‘a-ya-da it flooded it 
376.1, 4 
(da? 411.1) 
das to catch in snare 
ya-das 


354-3 


365.8; 


daq', ddq‘, dag’ to appear; (rain, 
fog) clears away 
1. ‘a-ya-dag toclearup 351.14; 


352.1 (361.87) 


2. ’a-si-dag’ to appear 344.4; 
349.1; 354.6, 9, 13 
dat heavy 
1. ya-dal for canoes, stones, 
planks 
2. ti-dat for ropes, rods, bags, 
persons 


3. k‘a-ya-dat for balls, rings 
4. dji-k‘a-ya-dal for hoops 
*dex ashamed 
1. k‘a-ya-dex to be ashamed 
(impersonal) 260.12; 281.1; 
403.8 
2. k‘a-ti-dex to make ashamed 
399.9; * 405.1 
del to watch 
ya-del 297.4 [170.11; 171.6] 
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dis moonshine 
1. dis moon 
2. ti-dis moon shines 255.11, 14 


dux" to tie a knot 


ya-dbx" 272.2 
*dur to fly 
k'a-hi-dur 390.7 


t'd to boil in water 
1. t'e’x boiled food 
Deesi-t a tO bot 


t'a, t'd, t’én to sleep (singular) 
(plural xax"); to lie down 
(plural c-w?-zi-at') 

1. t'dtc ‘uwadjag’ sleep struck 
him 263.3 

2eya-1 onto sleepa314.43.377-1; 
385.12 

3. si-t'a to lay down 300.12 
k‘e-si-t'a to put up 307.7 


t‘aw to steal 
1. t'awsati' thief (=master of 
stealing) 

2. ya-t'aw to steal a 
paddle, bag, person 
3. k‘a-ya-t'aw to steal a ball, 

apple 
4. si-t‘aw to steal a rod, gun, 
arrow; to steal one at a time 
5. li-t‘dw to help some one steal 
away 


canoe, 


t'an, t'dn, t‘an to carry a solid, 
elongated object. The mean- 
ing of this stem seems to be 
very general. In the exam- 
ples obtained from Mr. Shot- 
ridge it is never used in the 
plural, while in Swanton’s 


1 Read kankdé’q!ase instead of kanlidé’xasc. 
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texts it occurs quite a-num- 
ber of times in plural form. 
1. ya-t'an to carry, lift, a solid, 
elongated object (¢7% to carry 
as Dap, sballia56.10 sea ie 
360.14 
k‘é-ya-t'an tocarryup 382.14; 
409.8; to jump 305.13 

gala'n.n when it comes down 
329.12 

ya-t'an a fish jumps 305.0, 10 

*viata'n it stood under it 
255.2 

*yn'siu kawata'n rain stopped 
S71E] 

dji-ya-t‘an to carry to (the 
hand of) someone 282.13; 
297.3; to give in marriage 
304.5, 13; 365.11 

ya-ya-t'an to steer 322.6, 7 

k‘a-ya-t'an to collect oil on 
water 

2. t'u-ya-t'an to think 273.2; 
394.1, 2; 406.6; (literally, to 
carry mind to some one) 

3. xa-ya-l'an to speak to some 
one (literally, to carry mouth 
to some one) 269.11; 295.0; 
341.11; to aim (literally, to 
direct a point) 
xa-di-t'an to talk 
duxétx yuxat‘angi chief’s 

speaker (literally, his mouth 
from in progress of mouth 
moving ) 

4. si-t‘an to point; to carry a 
lang object ~ “392.19757520:7) 
11 

5. cl-t‘an to be in the habit of 
SINE +... 252i el ae 
399.1 


t‘ag’ to hit with the point of a long 
thing; to push 
I. ya-t‘ag’ to spear 
316.3; 393.6 
2. k‘a-li-t‘ag’ to push on to some 
One 2285,127° 202-11 su4aue 
3. si-t'ag’ to hit with butt-end 
(see also 266.6 7) 
(t'ax?) tax to bite 
ya-ta'x 342.3, 6 
xas-da-t'a'x to chew (literally, to 
bite with jaw) 
*t'ax to drift [plural (?)] 
ti-t'ax 322.1 


a4 


IU 


tax” to make smoke-signals 
a-ya-t'ax” [171.9] 
tax to spin (see t°éx, cx) 
“a-sl-lax 
t‘ex to make three-stranded rope; 
to wring 
k‘a-si-t'ex to twist 
kaodzita'x crooked 360.3 
tix to twist (see tax, tex) 
1. xat‘ fix root rope 
2. k‘a-ya-t'ix to twist 
307.1, 5 
t'ell (?) greasy 
Hi-t'etl 265.6 
t‘iy to patch 
ya-l'iy 
‘i to soak salmon 
ya-t't 


259-5; 


t'2, tt, t''n to lift, tocarry (a ball, 
bag) (see t'an, ’ax, nuk™*) 
1. ’a-k‘d-wa-t'i to lift a ball 
‘a-ya-t'i to take, carry some- 
thing 268.4; 298.2; 326.8 


. ya-t'in 
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adjit' ’a-ya-t'i to carry tosome 
one’s hands (2. ¢., to give) 
20055; 1305.253905-10" (see 
also 280.4; 346.5; 347.1) 

tuwati' to feel 375.1; 384.8; 
390. 1 

ya-t'i to stay, remain, to be 
at a certain place (persons 
and objects) 257.6; 281.3 

tet’ ya'x k‘ayat'? snow like- 
ness a ball is (7. e., a spher- 
ical object is white) (see 
255-14; 373-4; 394.1) 

dut‘iyi his imitation 


. si-t'? to lift, carry, a bag, a 


long thing 
With nominal suffix x: to be 
BO 1520 722 290.05 270.13 
‘awsit't to carry a bag 
qudzit'i to be born; to live 
2Olr5 200.15 4205.12 


tit’, tif’ waves carry, rub, 
something 


. Fit’ wave 
. wudjx ca'tdutit gic kelps long 


rubbed against one another by 


waves 283.12 
. (yu-)i-tit' waves carry some- 
thing 321.10; 409.10 


ya-k'a-li-t'it’ waves carry 
round object 


t‘in, t‘in to see 

to be able to see 
255 ty 318.05°33 74 

q‘vt'i'ni the ability to see 


. go-ya-t'is to look for some- 


THIN abt 112 3 122340053 


. ya-ya-t'in to see face (2. e., to 


recognize ) 


1 Read goti’s instead of qott’s. 


4. li-t‘in to look at something; 
to watch 270.12; 332.1; 390.7 

5. si-t'in to see (transitive) 
309.14; 355-14; 390.7 

6. ci-tiin® toy be: .able= to* see 
402.3, 6 (?) 


*tiq to listen 
ci-tig 300.2 
t'u, t'u, t'én clever 
buw 
1. ya-t‘uw to count 
2. fi-t‘ww to teach 


t'utc fresh 


fi-t‘utc 320.1 


t'uté, tute, tite 


1. ya-tuté to rub on 411.8 
(*lité) 

2. li-t'wté to pull out wool for 
spinning 


*tux to spit 
Xa-si-lux 310.3 


*(tug” to tie [Shotridge dux" q. v.]) 
si-tug” 307.10 
tut, tt, tut to drill 
1. ya-t'ut to drill 
2. ti-t'%t to drill with something 


ta, ta, ten hot 
1. ya-fa something is hot 
qv-wa-ta it is hot weather 
333.1 
2. ya-ya-la to be hot (imper- 
sonal) 2096.8; 304.4; 334.15 
3. li-fa to make a person feel 
warm 370.11 
4. st-ta to heat an object 
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tatc, tatc, tatc to slap; to swim 
(person) 
1. ya-tatc to slap; to swim 
2. li-tatc tomakesome oneswim; 
to slap some one 2095.7 
*fan to long (?) 
li-lan 3093.10 
tan it has a grained surface; it 
has stitches 
ya-tan (?) 
gasistan spider 
taq to bet, to wager 


*fax to open 
xa-ya-lax toopenmouth 258.4, 5 


tex to fish with hook 
si-léex 
tex to pound 
1. ya-lex to pound 258.13; 250.1; 
268.6 
2. ti-fex to knock off a piece 
3. si-fex to pound a long thing 
255.6; 303.8; 361.7 
ti, ti, fi to find 
I. ya-ti 2099.1 (see also 281.1; 
357-13) 
2. si-te to leave behind 345.7 


*tk' to fall into a trance 
ti-tik' 
*fx (fix P) courageous 
ci-lixk’ “2710 200T7 
tus to broil (near fire, not on a 
spit ) 
1. ya-tus 275.1, II 
tuk" (?); tuk”, tok“* to shoot an 
arrow 
1. ya-ltk"* to shoot something 
275-3; 298.1; 393.6 


2. ci-tuk™* to fly an arrow (*duk) 
380.3 


sa, sa, sén to name; to breathe 

I. sa name 302.10; voice 263.8: 
ao145 

2. ya-satoname 257.10; 269.13; 
345-9 

3. ya-sa to breathe, to blow 
308.14; 341.1 

4. li-sa to take name from some- 
thing 336.6; to be famous 


“sak aatoulast 
ti-sak" 254.10 


sé, sé, (?) shallow (stem uncertain, 
perhaps e) 


sin, sin, sin to hide 
li-sin 276.4; 282.2; 338.14 
sik'(?); sik’, sik’ to detain 
1. stk‘ belt; cord; strap 
2. ya-sik’ 351.13; 363.9 
3. li-si'k* 344.10 
su to help (used only to designate 
supernatural help); imper- 
sonal ya-su’ 266.3; 2091.10; 
380.15 


sus round object, living object, 
moves through space 
1. k‘a-ya-sés stars move; to 
fall (mountain-sheep) 264.4; 
330.4 inn 
2. li-sis bag moves through 
space 


* sux (ft } 
wucdjisu'x they rushed for it 
greedily 338.15 
seq’, se'q(?), Seg’ tosmoke 
1. Seg’ smoke 327.12 
2. ya-seg' to smoke 372.3 
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3. li-ség’ to smoke (skin, fish, 
etc.) 


$u° to cover 
I. ya-s* to cover 208.6, 12; 
308.10; 321.8 
Satis 235125 ,07 
ds, Sis, Sls to sail; smoke rises; it 
s blown along by wind 
fsa) 1771.0)36305 1.1 


éux to be rotten, fermented 
Ll-Six 


1 
i-s 


sel, Sel, sel to tear 
1. ya-sef to tear 291.9; 339.10 
2. ti-sef to tear face 339.1; to 
dig roots 352.12 


iu to sew with cedar-withes 
1. Va-su 
oie bi-S4 


suw, suw, saw to chop 
1. ya-suw 274.13; 275.9 
2. ti-suw 254.12 


*in(k) ? 
ya-siink to give forth a peeping- 
sound 277.6 


dzi large; difficult 
1. k'‘a-ya-d7i great, wonderful 
405.0 
2. li-dzi difficult 405.8 


dz to hit (*tsw) 
1. ya-dzb to hit 338.9; 341.13 
2. li-dzv to hit with something 
278.11 


tsaq', tsdq’, tsag' to push with the 
point of a long thing 

1. ya-tsag’ to push with point 

Brom aa4255:4; al0.08 (a 


spirit acts) 268.13; 307.8; to 
drive away 297.7, 8; 355-12 
2. li-tsag' to punt; to use a pole 
inclimbing; tostickout 277.2 
k'e-dji-h-tsaq’ to point upward 
355.2 


tséx, tséx, tsex to kick 
1. ya-tsex 
2, ti-tséx 260.10 


tsis, tsis, tsis to dive, to swim under 
water like a fish 
f-tsis. to. dive ~200/1;,5277-12; 
3006.8 
ca-li-tsis to stop(?) 326.7 


tsin alive, strong 

1. ya-tsin to be alive 304.6; 
202 12,1 300.1 

2. li-tsin strong 2090.2; 310.14; 
350.5 
la-tsin strength 290.2, 6, 7 
t'v-la-tsin strong-minded 

400.10; 404.4 


tsik’ to broil on spit 
1. tszk* spit 
2. li-tsikt to broil on spit 313.9 


ist to splice; to put one thing into 
another 
ya-tsu 203.3 


isan, tsdn, tsan(?) shallow 
ya-tsan shallow (snow, water) 


tsax to overdo 
li-t3ax 356.10; 360.4; 370.6 


ca to marry 
1. yd-ca tomarry 254.9; 200.7; 
B20. Ime Obed 
2. i-ca to marry several wo- 
men(?) 282.5; 284.12 
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cat‘(?), cat’, cat’ to take 
1. ya-cat‘ to take; to carry; to 
place263,2 74320 .2 e077 
ya-ya-cat’ to lift face of some 
OhE W2Sie nui 2OF29 
k‘a-ya-cat' to pick up 313.2 
2. li-cat‘ to seize; to capture 
250.11 207075) 30ar3 


can old 
ya-can 379.5 (wudici'n he grew 
old 320.3) 
can poor 


le Tica POO Ou! 


cagx to hunt fur-seal with barbed 
arrow 
k‘a-li-cagx 


ci, ci, cin to search 

I. g‘l-ya-ci to search in some 
indefinite place 260.2; 311.12; 
363.2 

2. ya-ci totouch 268.1; 358.8; 
309.9 

3. ya-ct' tohelp 265.14; 346.2; 
408.7 (has aodict' they helped 
257-3 ?) 
xa-da-ci to feast (literally, to 

help with mouth ?) 335.11 


ci, ci, cin to sing 
1. ci song (c? limb of tree) 294. 35 


3360.5; 395.2 
2. ya-ci tosing 270.10; 309.12; 
378.3 


cic to try to outdo others in eat- 
ing quickly 
bi-cic 
pees cu, cen to be drunk; also céx 
. R'a-ya-cu to drink (inebriat- 
ing drinks) 400.9 


2. k'a-la-cu to be drunk 397.8; 
403.8; 404.1 
cu to hunt 
ya-cu(r) 318.13; 360.13 


cu to appear, to show one’s self, to 
stick up 
I. ya-cu tO appear 253.11; to 
stick out 360.5; to extend 
348.10 
2. ti-cu a long thing appears, 
sticks out 274.10; 285.9; 
298.6 


cuwg, cuwq, cbwq to laugh 
I. ya-cuwq to laugh at some one 
(transitive) 289.3; 351.9; 408.1 
2. li-cuwq to laugh at some one 
(with post-position -x) 257.9; 
259.2 


cutc to bathe 
ya-chic ~ 289.1; 201.1; 338.17 


dja, dja, dja to advise; to instruct 
in some kind of work 
1. k'v-q'wa-dja instruction; di- 
rection 
2. cu-k‘a-dja to advise 253.14; 
313.123 936541 
djaq‘, djaq‘, djaq' to kill (singular 
object) 
1. ya-djaq’ 254.11; 338.7; 382.11 
t‘atc ’uwadjag‘ sleep killed him 
(z. e., he fell asleep) 364.3 
‘altc ’anadja'g’ cold began to 
kill him 361.11 (read as 
before, instead of “*At 
tctanadja'q) 
2. li-djaq' to kill with something 
djaq"* firm 
1. ya-djaq 


Ue 


firm 
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2. li-djag"* to make firm; to 
put up against; to maintain 
[168.8]; 407.4 

djal 

1. ya-djal to pass through 
2572155 300.0, 9 

2. k‘a-ya-djat to carry 263.14; 
Bone mesO7et lt 1 (SC. 44.13 5 
345.7) 

3. ca-k‘a-ya-djal to put down 
before some one 258.13; 
259.13; 337-3 

‘4. li-djat to carry a long object 
335-3 


djétc, djétc, djétc to depress, surprise 
1. ya-djétc to be depressed 
2. li-djétc to surprise some one, 
it depresses him 401.1 
dji to think 
ya-dji 2069.10; 280.10; 360.5; 
403.3; 410.7 
(qgox akai'dadjitc it would turn 
back, perhaps “think back’’) 
255-5 
(1ya'wadji he punished you r 
402.8) 


djun to dream (often; *tcun) 
1. djun a dream 268.7; 322.4; 
304.10 
2. ya-djun to dream 263.3; 
304.3; 301.7 
djuq to throw (perhaps same as 
next) 
li-dju'g 311.0 


djux, djux(?), djbx to roll a ring 
or hoop (see gwaz to roll a 
stone, barrel) 
k‘a-hi-djux. to roll 
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tcan stench 
li-tca'n 
(tcak™ ?) 
*at yiakutca'k"tc he always had 
things stored away 280.3 
ct?) 
dutci’ he held 2090.4 
(iciGe ae) 
gunattci'c a'skt thank you! 373.1; 
377-3 
tcin straight 
ya-tcun 322.11, 12 
tcun to wound 
fi-tcun [173.9] 
tcuk™*, tenk"*, tcbk"* to rub a skin in 
order to soften it 
ya-tcuk™* (see 273.5) 
teux", tcux"(?); tcbx” to rub the 
body 
téa'k” to carve wood 
k'a-ya-tcak™ 
icéx dirtyemeer 7.12 
tci'yiaq (?) slow 
fitci'yraq 303.11 
tén to tie to head 
fi-téin 3.28.12 
na, nd, nan to die (impersonal) 
ya-nad 257.4; 328.13; 344.11 
na to drink 
ya-na 308.3; 319.13; 390.4 
(na probably the same as the fol- 
lowing) 
fi-na itis SO 327.14 
na, na, nan (né, nén?) to do, to 
work 
1. ya-né to do 252.8; 275.12; 
207726 5053 
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2. k‘a-ya-na to send = 271.11; 
282.8; 333.14: to call out 
names ina feast 342.3, 5 
xa-k‘a-ya-na to order 308.1 

3. vé-dji-ya-na to work (literally, 
to do with hand) 

4. k'a-si-na to weave 

5. (1ukatcta'dana she tried to 
make herself look pretty 265.9) 


nat’ to shake 
1. ya-nat‘ to shake (intransitive) 
S16. 11g 3535130 40S. 40grae 
Alae2 
2. si-nat‘ to cause to shake 394.2 


nag’, nag’, nag’ to stand (plural) 

(singular han) 

I Perneg: STATI 336.1 e402 
349.7 

2. dji-ya-nag’ to let go from 
hand (apparently also singu- 
lat). W203 Dite 2G4aeeA US! 

3. R'a-ya-nag' to arise 338.8 
(see 354.8) 

4. si-nag’ to pursue 208.5, 6; 
3606.8, 11 


t 


nag"* to be rotten (wood, fibre) 
I. ya-nag"' (a board) is rotten 
2. si-nag™* (a rope) is rotten 


nalx wealthy 
fi-na'lx 367.2 


nés to sharpen (?) 
1. ya-li-nés to sharpen face 
(7. 'é.,,eupe) Maza 
2. R'a-li-nés to dry (perhaps to 
try) 350.2 
nex, néx, nex safe 
1. ya-néx to be safe (imper- 
sonal) 318.12; 379.2; 386.3; 
396.3 


2. si-néx to save some one; a 
supernatural being takes some 
one away 305.4; 312.9; 408.9; 
412.11 

nl, N1, nin to carry several things 

1. ya-ni to do, to happen 301.11; 
$2032 Ol? 

2. yan-ya-nit to finish 315.8; 
336.5; 342.13 

3. dji-ya-ni to make 263.10; 
33 Ii 

4. ya-n1 to get (fire-wood) 253.5; 
307.5; 383.4 (see also 319.10; 


333-4; 340.9) 
5. sl-n1 to make; to take 256.12; 
todo 260.14 


6. yan-si-ni to finish 258.3; 
250.1 pas02 
nut’ to swallow 
I. ya-nut’ to swallow 
"ac wunnt’ hat’ yay him swal- 
lowed a certain whale 
2. si-nut’ to catch fish with bait 
Beart 
iskagadi'nudjya'(?) 331.9 
nuts to smile 
li-nuts 
yii'ya-kurnutsk he was smiling 
400.3 
ga 
1. hi-ga toload 255.3; 322.6 
2. ya-ga(?) 
yenkudaga' awe when he got 
through 2066.2 
kaxwa'asga | feel lonely 412.3 
(gawu) noise (=drum) 
1. li-gawu noisy 412.8 
sataga'onutc voice is always 
heard 336.8 
2. Lluwi'gaox drums 343.4 
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gat’ 
hi-gat, with kan ANGER, to be 
angry 253.3; 313.8; 337.8 


gas a long thing moves straight 
ahead 
Tervo-fas 310.5; 324.17 341.0; 
345.10 
2. bi-gas to move 262.4; 264.1; 
BoSeieer2 e207 ea TO. 3% 
arrow moves 380.4 


gac to cohabit 
1. dji-gac 
2. Lagac 


gan, gan to burn 
1. gan fire-wood 
2. ya-gan to burn (intransitive) 
3. di-gan to shine 
4. si-gan to burn (transitive) 
950:20,225 382.3 


ge, gén large 
1. ya-ge (solid object) 257.7; 
330.8 
2. ti-ge (person, bag, bundle) 
3. se-ge yek"dzuge this size (small) 


*ve to refuse 
Ci-fe =207.9; 299.5; 354.10 
*gex(?) 
Si-gex 
kovasagé'x would have to pay 
forit 370.3 


gu’ to move 
si-gu’ to move through air, to 
Pals d0:5 5 3511 3eee300.21 
k'exvsigit’ | awaken him 
qut widzigit’ to belost 255.9 
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*gn (2) 
ci-gin 
axcaginuya my future life 397.2 


*gex to put on 
ya-gex 
kax aodigé'x he put (a coat) on 
276.6 


gv happy 
si-gv to be happy 304.8! 

*eu to push 
CCR O2tO OT RTRs A320 
aka'osigu 324.3 

gut’, gut’, git’, gv to go (sing.) 
Lwevarfut «tO: £00 252.0; 255.0; 


277-3 
2. si-gut* to carry on shoulder 


*ouk to show(?) 


1. R'a-bi-guktc 3709.11 
2. ci-guk to know 383.5 


gug’ motion of long thing point 
forward 
I. ya-gug' 277.0 
2. si-gug’ to throw, to drift 


263.0; = 920:4° 
3. bv-wa-guq’ (wa<ya) to run 
200.05 407612 


gwal to be upside down 
k‘a-ya-gwal 
gwds, gwas, gwas fog 
qugas fog 
gq vwdigwas it is foggy 
*kaoligwa's fog is made 348.4 
gwac, gwac to hop 
ya-h-gwac 


1 Read tugasagwé’tc instead of tugasagwé’tc. 


2 Read dusgu’gtc instead of dusgo’gtc. 
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gwal to roll (stone), (trans.) 
1. ya-ya-gwal to strike 
2. k'a-li-gwalt 
gwal to paint 
danigwéli painter 
*ka(?P) 
*s.-ka(?) 
ganackide yu xat yenaska’ you 
have pity on me 


k‘a', k‘a', k'e'n lazy 
*k'e, k‘en to track 
si-k'e 269.3; 312.2; 356.13 


*kel to soak 
ka-li-kel to soak (trans.) 336.5 
*ker(?) (see kar, gar) 
1. *yd-ker to flee 338.4, 5 
2. ka-ya-ker to open 340.10 
3. li-ker 
“at wutike'L he drove hunger 
away 302.13 
kit’, kut* to pry up 
1. ya-k‘it’ to pry up 
k‘it‘a crowbar 
*kis to be extinguished 
k‘a-ti-kis fire goes out 253.8; 
384.5 
*kus (7) 
*ka-ya-kws (time) has passed 361.4 
*kitc(?) (see ek”) 
*aodi'wakuc “they danced the 
house together” 336.4 
*kiks 
k‘a-ya-kiks to shake (clothing) 
253.6 
*ko 
*ya-ko to fall into a hole 311.9 


k‘t, k‘vén to know 
si-k'u to know 342.4 
*kuk (?) 
ci-kuk 
ckha'wucku'k he behaved (?) 
256.8 
k'ng'(?), k'vg', k‘bg' to bubble (see 
q0q') 
1. ya-k‘ug' to bubble (intrans.) 
2. b-k‘ug' to cause to bubble 
*kuq(?) 
ya-kuq 
*cadaki'g (a hat) with rings (?) 
336.12 
k‘tx to bail a canoe 
k'a-si-k'ix to bail 365.9 
k‘ak‘tx"a bailer 
*kwatc to swallow 
*k‘a-ya-katc to swallow 302.9 
*kwe to mark 


*kwan to swim (a bird) 
ya-kwan 311.8 
*Rat (?) 
*at kaoduwaka't (they) meddled 
with it 340.10 


ka small 
k'v-si-ka it is small 336.7 
k‘a-k')-ka a ball is small 
katS sharp-pointed 
k'a-li-kats it is sharp-pointed 
xalakats porcupine 
kan, kan, kén to jump 
ci-kan 
kan to hate 
1. ci-ka'n 265.9; 267.6; 205.1; 
207.1 
*kan hatred 287.2 
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*Rak" (?) 
*qwaka'k he cut it 265.10 
*Rar to creak(?); to open(?) (see 
ker, Gar) 
1. *l-kar to be cut open 
(stomach) 367.14 
. *cr-kaz (a cave) creaked 
(opened?) 
3. *citkar keep quiet! (?) 
Rex, kex, kéx to catch with hook 


NO 


, 


ya-kex 3006.10 
kexa gaff-hook 306.7 
*kil to emerge, to come out 
1. k‘a-ya-kit tocome out 264.3; 
303.4; 304.1; a span of time 
has passed 322.2 
2. s-ku’ to gsnsume 
3. g'v-kit to pick berries 252.1, 3 
kuts to break (a strap) 
ya-h-kuts 252.5, 7 
*kwan (?) 
qu-l-kwan to be able to hear 
300.7 
*ga to cover up 
k'a-ya-ga 271.3 
*gat to split 
Ieaya-£at) 277-75 330.11 ;.t0 be 
full of, to be covered with 
342.2 
gata trap 
2. st-gat to be covered with 
D7Aale 275.10 
*gas to be careful in use of some- 
thing; to have as a taboo 
hi-gas 358.7, 8 
Casi lee ZaS(e)> eas” Sto. wSCcrape 
(body ) 
da‘ gasa scraper for body 
*k'a-ya-gas to go out(?) 341.9 


*gaq to swing (a hanging skin) 
hi-gag 328.1 
gax, Zax, gax to cry 
1. ya-gax (singular) 
gax sat‘? (plural) 


*gar(?) 
k‘a-ya-ga'z to think about one’s 
self 364.11 


git’, gt’ dark 
1. k‘a-ci-get it is dark 202.4; 
322.8; 374.2; 375.2; 395.9 
2. k'a-git’ dark 
* get 
si-get to tramp(?) 303.2 


gitc(?), gitc, gitc to throw (stones) 

1. ya-gitc (*geic 253.6); 257.8; 
282.25, 366.5, -10 

2. ca-h-gitc tothrowaway 2060.14 


gen, gén, gen to look 
H-2eMame POM2,-13; ©31'7-1, 15; 
340.6; 348.4 
geq’, géq* stingy 
ci-geq’ 
geg to throw (food, stone, coat, 
person) 
1. ya-geg 265.11; 270.8; 275.10; 
276.5; tonod (head) 413.9 
2. s-geqg to throw away 
284.2, 6; 384.15 


gil, git, git to grind 
ya-git (*gér) 341.8 

gu, gu, gwen to wipe 
li-gu to wipe 
xatgék™* | wipe 

ga, qa, g'én to sew 
ya-q'a to sew 
q’éna awl 
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qa to say 
I. ya-ya-qa to say 
ZOD DeeoO see 
yaq'a word 
. da-ya-ya-q'a to say to some 
One ~ 271105 273.0, .203 15 
3. R'a-ya-q'a to send 256.9; 
264.7;%270.14; 271A 


265.4; 


iS) 


4. Xa-ya-ya-q'a to say 273.3; 
339.5 
5. ya-si-q'a to say something 
255.1, 143 252 36) Olas 
340.13 
gat’ 
hi-q'at' 


qut' yaq'utig‘at’ he went astray 
(see 272.12) 


gan, q'an(?’), q'an to quarrel 
I. ya-g'an to quarrel 
xan widig'an he quarrelled 
with me 
2. ti-qan to quarrel about some- 
thing . 206.4 
g‘ak* to alight 
k'a-ci-q'ak' 367.3; 401.2 (per- 
haps also ci-qax 300.7; ct-qaq 
to go backward 260.4) 
q‘é, qe(?); q'in to sit 
1. ya-g'é" 250.4;7205.55 270.12; 
280.10; 336.12 
2. si-g’eé 306.2; to raise 381.6 
qit’ to suspect 
ya-git’ 265.1 
*q'en (perhaps from q'‘a) (to pout?) 
1. *t'u-cu-gen to think 312.11; 
309.10 (tw mind) 
2. *ti-gen to think of some one 
393.10 


qin, qin, qin to fly (sing.) 
ya-q’'in 340.2, 3; 380.6 
*q'ek* to remind 
*si-q’ek* 271.1 
*q‘ex to start 
*ya-geL 200.11 
*g'o to drift (poles, wood) 
*-q'0 370.2, 3; 377-4, 5 
*q'oq' water boils up (as in a rapid) 
*ya-goq 349.13 
gux to travel by canoe 
I. Va-q'ux 264.13; 


276.13 20481 
2. si-g’'ux to carry by canoe 


2900.14; 299.9, 10; 310.6 


*qas (°) 
hi-gas 381.6; 382.13, 14 


272.44: 


*qac 
*t-gac to bewitch 
*qa'k“* to forget 
1. *st-ya-gak"* 266.7, 8, 9; 271.2; 
(380.12) 
2. *q'ux wudagakic every time 
he came back(?) 315.9 
gaq’, gag’ (?), gag’ to swim (fish) 
1. ya-qaq' 269.8; 276.9; 277.13; 
300.1 
2. st-gqaqg’ to cause to swim 
268.8 


gaz to cut fish lengthwise, along 
belly (see kez, Raz) 
bi-Gar 
*ge to blame 
ya-ge 400.11; 415.6 
*(qus) to swell (gis flood 376.1) 
ya-gis to swell (eyes) 327.4 
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*ges to urinate 
hi-ges 

ges to sew 
ya-ges 
da gési tailor 

*gec to dry fish 
ya-gec 301.2 


*qic to draw water (?) 
*gica’ bucket 

*qig to squeeze 
k‘a-hi-qug 362.0 

*getk* difficult 
ci-getk* 310.5 

*gex to rush after one 
bi-ger 353.10 


*qut to emerge 
k'e-si-qut 300.6 


*gwan to dry salmon 
ya-qwan 301.2; 306.4 
*(qwar) to blow eagle-down 
ya-qwar 307.7 
xat‘ to fasten, to be attached 
1. ya-xat‘ to be attached 263.14; 
260.7 
2. st-xat' tofasten 271.13; (st 
xaf to drag, perhaps another 
stem 3092.4) 
3. li-xaf to cling, to be attached 
269.2 (perhaps another stem) 
macecac,. wac to cut 
I. Va-xac 300.12; 
328.13 
k‘a-ya-xac to carve 
Zeit xace bo Cut UDw 277.13; 
BOQ Gee 41-7 


315.14; 


xatc to give up (xéec Pr) 
1. ya-xatc 287.12, 13; 288.1 


2. li-xatc 
363.12 


257.35 3300 Gs 2.05 


xen, xén, xen 
si-xén salmon has rough, many- 
colored skin 


xit’ to draw, to paint 
1. k‘uxida pencil, brush 
2. cl-xit‘ to paint 
‘a-ci-xit’ 318.6; 328.13 
xit* to push 
1. ya-xtt 
2. ti-xit 


337.10, 353.14 
235.7: 310.10 


xit, xit, xi! to sweep 

1. xifa broom 

2. ya-xit to sweep 

3. k-xit to scrape (bark, etc.) 
(xetP to tell) 295.6 


xek™* to inhale 
ya-xek™ 
xix, xix, xix a celestial body, 
wind, ball, moves; to fall; to 


run 

I. ya-xixeeto reach 255.1; 
250119205210 
qt’ cit-ya-xix to be destroyed 

266.9; 269.3 

2. cu-li-xix to destroy 276.13; 
340. 1 

3. st-exix bag, box,moves 339.4; 
343.0 


4. cl-xix (in consonantic forms 
Cixi Oe Tule 5 ACLs 2 5:/:0% 
339.1 

xuxtc to be suspended 
xe. to fish with herring-rake 


(Swanton: *x.z) 
ya-xtL 2099.8 
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xit, xif, xi! confusion, trouble 
1. k'a-ya-xit trouble 347.4; 
370.8 
2. k‘a-li-xif (hair, etc.) is en- 
tangled, mussed 


xun to start 
1. at ya-xun to start for some 
place# 303.5 3502056 403.0; 
307.10 
2. at li-xun to get ready 350.1 


xun, xun, xin(?) thin 
li-xun 
xk" dry 
I. ya-xvk"* to be dry 373.2 
gu waxik it is dry weather 
2. si-xtk"* to dry, to make dry 
272.8 


xwas to hang (translated 302.8 
to be heaped up) 
1. ya-xwas to hang 267.7; 
302.5032 704 
2. ti-xwas to hang (a long ob- 
ject) 309.1; 332.3, 4 
xwax to be tired 
di-xwaL 


xwen, xwén, xwen to lift with a 
shovel, a spoon (xwen ?) 
1. ya-xwen to takeup witha ladle 
2. li-xwén 


xas to scrape, to slice 
I. ya-xas to scrape 
2. li-Xas to slice fish along back 
xit to break in pieces 
ya-xit 
(xuw) to peg, to pin (see xuw 
blanket) 
1. ya-xu to pin a blanket, to 
wear a blanket 344.10, 11 


k'a-ya-xu to peg 
2. si-xu to drive in a peg 


xa, xd, xen to eat 
I. yo-xd tO. .eat .256,5¢,2 79: 
283.7 
2. si-xa to eat all, to devour 
280.11; «359.6 
go'saxa cannibal 279.1 
3. li-xa to eat 
ya at k‘analxén he eats while 
walking 


xa to paddle 
ya-xa 341.14; 342.1 
*(xa) warrior 340.9; 341.6 
*xa to take (perhaps the same as 


ha) 279.2; 343.4; 370.10 (see 
also 341.15; 342.1) 
(xaw) hair 
ca-si-xaw to have hair on head 
281.3 


*(xat ?) to extend 
Si-xat 271.13 


(339.2 P) 


*xal to drag (see xat') 
si-xal 3092.4 


xas to sew with roots 
1. ya-xas to sew with roots 
2. li-xas to make a strong decoc- 
tion 
xan to fall down (?) 
ci-xan 400.8 
xan to love 
si-xan 401.3 (translation has 
misprint ‘‘live’ for “‘love’’); 
400. I 


xaq (?) 
si-xag to go(?) 254.8 
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xe, xé, xen to camp over night 
(impersonal) 
ya-xe 278.1; 341.15; 355-5 
qu-xe to camp out 350.14 
xa-ya-xé tofast 310.11; 319.7; 
341.10 
xes to say (probably xa+s) 
fi-Xes 305.10; 367.1, 2 
k‘a-ti-xes to put down 


to say 
331.10 


xuct’ to whip, to club 
ya-xict’ 280.8; 200.0; 348.3 
xitc, xetc to throw : 
Bavo-xtic $203.5, 75 200:F1 
2. ti-xitc 289.10; 290.5 
xin, xin, xin long object falls 
sideways or moves turning 
sideways 
ci-xin 281.12; 347.3; 369.9 


*xex to pour 
si-xex 305.0 


PAL 


mere lr ) REX, REX 
(singular f'd) 
ya-xex” 281.8; 312.4; 328.4 


to sleep, pl. 


*xér afraid 
k'a-h-xer 272.53 314.10; 334.4 
xut to drop, to chop, to pull 


mevo-cnut to pulhe27 4 att: 
BIO 12 205.00 mp4 hatOn tO 
chop 369.11 

2. ti-xut todrop 277.9 


3. st-xut to chop to a point 305.9 
xix", xux" (2), xbx" to call 
1. ya-xux" tocall 2509.8; 264.8; 


aed 
2. li-xiux” to sing the words to a 
song 


xii to polish 
k‘a-ci-xit 
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Lan, Lan deep (water, snow) 
ya-Lan it 1s deep 
tak™* to scratch 
Wo-EGk. 200.2 5270.) 271.0, 27294 
tek” to shake hands 
-pek” § 372.5; 307.5 
La large (see ren, p. 87) 
ya-La 302.7 


ta tofeed(?) 304.11 


(rak‘) new 258.3 


Laq’, Lag‘, Lag’ to overcome, to win 
ya-Lag’ (Swanton Lak 352.3; 
tak 401.9, 402.9, 409.3; Laq 
284.0, 350.4, 307.10; Léq 291.8) 
tax mouldy 
PaOeLUcejOl. 51s blebs © 
Lit’ (rit'?) to let go 
Hi-rit' 363.2 
rak"™* scared 
ya-rak™* 272.3 
rak wet 
1. ya-rak to be wet 
2. li-zak to make wet 


(new) sand 
ya-rew to put sand on 317.14 
vit’, rit’, cit‘ to cast off, to abandon 
Hi-rit' 345.12, 13; 348.6 

rix(?) 
1. ya-xix bent back 
2. ti-rix dirty 


275.8 
304.12 
*rur to defecate 
ya-LiL = 307.3 
rug’ decayed, mouldy 
I. ya-zug’ meat, a single fruit 
(Swanton ya-rak 254.3, see Lax) 
2. li-rug entrails, fruits 
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fa complete, deep (fe ?) 

1. ya-la water subsides, flood re- 
cedes 377.7; long (time) 253.9; 
far got at 
t'adé nalé (a hole, a bay) is 
deep ; 

2. lila to cause (water) to go 
down 376.6; 377.6 

tax withered, famished (fax ?) 
ya-lax to famish 264.6; 265.1; 
332.8 
lit’, lit’, lit’ to slit 
Ip fu aekniiteus 70.3 
2. ya-lit' to slit 
fit’ to scatter 

ya-tit' 336.14 

lit(?) lonesome 

si-lif 330.11 


hk‘ dizzy 
k'a-ya-lik' 361.9 

(feq) red (see OCHRE) 258.2, 5 

(lu?) to give away 
ya-lu 


344.14 


lug to pour out 

li-lugd 342.3 
fat to pick up with tongs 

1. fafa tongs 

2. ya-lat 
lex, téx, lex to dance 

'a-ya-lex 313.4; 318.8; 385.9 
fix a pole breaks 

1. ya-lix 253.5; 278.11; 290.8 
lun to hunt on sea 

‘a-lun 267.5; 321.2; 369.3 


§ 50. PARTICLES. 


‘aya (exclamation of pain) [173.3] 
(said to be Tinneh) 


‘asgi perhaps [171.12] 

“una 
*ynala' scarcely 340.13 
*ynaye'q 300.11 

‘uc if, conditions contrary to fact 


375.4; 41010; -A1T-7 
‘ucgbct What- may it ber 


[174.6] 
yax 
tcayaxtsu once ina while [173.11] 
k‘aya'x near [170.1] | 
yidat’ now (yi time) 341.4; 
344.6; 346.13; 372.6 
297-9; 370.4 
[169.14] 


yesu still, yet 


wuc together 


[169.17] 


wutc mutually 


haba (exclamation) [171.10] 

(butc) ended, last 266.7, 12; 
278.0 200.1) (aa beeeaa ase 
361.13; 396.8 

da(?) 354.15 

de (imperative particle) 252.8; 


359.7; [169.6] 
de second preterite (plusquamper- 

fectum) 341.0; 342.7; 343.12; 
348.5, 6; 340.11; 363.1 

déecgidét not at all 53.6 

detca it had been that, indeed 
273. 1As ae JOoF 

de'sgitc (*désgwa'tc) already; 
257.7, 133) 273.0 12, o0lar 
12; 363.11; 364. 1; [168.8, o] 
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*sagu'tc since then 269.13 
ségan to-morrow 358.11 
sa fora moment [171.6] 


tsa just then, at once 256.4; 
201.05, 205-1 16 260.1 5302.10; 


300.4 
tsatsa every one 3060.8 (tsa’tsa 
319.15) 
femagain, also  252.7;' . 250.2; 
BES 3.) 311.0 
tsayuk at once 263.10; [170.8; 


P7100 -- 172.0] 
*tsaqo' (nax) onthe same— 370.12 
feaseonly 253.5,0; 259.11; 301.6; 
304.10; 310.15 
dja hush 
ieosjust then. 258.5; 261.5; 277.73 
333-12; 347-7; 359-6; 380.13; 
[171.14] 
tcdtéa right then 278.9; 290.1; 
291.5; 332.4; Whenever 
tcat just then not (7. e., when) 
Py Be 
Bet) §.278:10;' 200.10; — 334.1; 
403.9; 410.3 
téa still (?) 252 7 Ot e254 10. 
2502 11; 333-0, 414-1 
téaan anyway, nevertheless 
[168.11] 
tcayesv still [170.45 
(contracted téu ?) 
téaldak‘at' all, everything 370.11; 
372.4 (*djudaka't, tcaldaka't) 
*detca it had been, indeed 273.14; 
BF 2 270.7, 
téas only [172.16] 


r72:1 1} 


tcak‘agénax easily, quietly 
[168.8] 
tcak‘ugéye aimlessly 362.3 
teak a long time, long ago 255.5, 
Was Oy Mig ears iis: 
iéu even 253.14; 256.13; 261.4; 
[168.12] 
*téu(yd)yidat even (this) now 
2Otw12 
*téuyidat evennow 280.12; 340.3 
téut even not (7. e., before) 
269.10; [170.14] 
icute then © 252.7, 10; 253.14; 
260.3, 8, 9 (see Lé) 
gage indeed 2006.7; 332.7 
ge interrogative particle 2094.5; 
DOGS Or 34 el be 41 5 
gic all right! 344.8 
gucé | don’t know [168.7] 


gut probably 347.7; 348.13; 
350.10; 351.14; 356.7 

gwat behold!  [169.8; 
172.16] 


W7Gsia. 


*gwatc 
de'sgitc already (gq. v.) 
*sagu'tc since then 269.13 
*yida'tguetc When now 304.12 
*yida'tsqoetc when 304.9 
k‘at’ condition contrary to fact 
(R‘at‘) 
ldak‘at’ all 277.12 
*téaka't right away 277.2 
ga cry of raven 346.6 
gonayé, goné beginning 
254-1; 349.2, 4, 7 


252:10;5 
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Ga and” 25611-2005. 200.135 
300.20 
*ga'tcu or 258.12 


q'va however 253.5; 254.10; 250.4; 
289.10 


*qon (ax) [173.2] 
tsaqo'n(ax) on the same 370.12 
gona'xdaq rightly 253.13 


g exclamation expressing pity 
g ‘ica'n you poor thing! 
géga truly! 305.12; 308.5; 348.9’ 
12 
*gan many times 258.1 (kin 
200.1); 332.9; 379.6 


xwan (*qwan) exhortative 258.3; 
2900.8; 2096.6; 303.1; 310.3; 
358.7 

ra then 
305.14 

Lak“: always 261.5; 280.2; 349.12; 
361.2; 369.10 


257.10; 200, 7am cece 


Lax Very. 1256.5.) 9257.40 2oaeee 
305.11 

ré then? (252.0;.6005.10;"6 Ona: 
303.4, 8 


Ltéeya near by 363.6 
Leyéx stop! 109.4 


tek‘ax then suddenly 


§ 51. NUMERALS. 


CoUNTING OBJECTS. 
Lex One, 361,5- B02 30g! 
dé X -twole 361.4 73302-bl e303 ld 


nask* three 

daxun four 341.10; 343.11 

k'édjin five 263.13; 348.13 

treduch SIX 351978353... 555> 
354-5 

*daxa'ducu seven (Handbook 1098) 

nasgaducu eight 268.12 

*gucu'k nine 353.4 

*djinka't ten 
350.0; 350.4 


WA Gee ds Sagi 


Lega’ twenty 354.9; 355.5; 356.7 


*daxi'ndjinkal forty 


COUNTING PERSONS. 
Lénax one person 252.8 


daxnax, daxninax two persons 
2724155. 2002 hp Adele 
nasgindx three persons 347.9 


Leducit'nax six persons 353.8 


nasgaducu'nax eight persons 


380.16 


*daxu'ndjinkadi'nax forty persons 
347-7 
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NUMERAL ADVERBS. 


tedahin at one time [169.1] 
*daxdani'n twice 258.2 


daxi'ndahén four times 357.4 


Seco NGEISH-ILINGIL VOCABULARY; 


Words without special reference or with nv. will be found 


in the list of nouns; those marked v., in the list of verbs; those 
marked #., in the list of particles; and those marked nu., in the 


list of numerals. 


abalone gunxd 
abandon r’it' v. 
accompany ‘at’ v. 
acts (a spirit) tsaq‘ v. 
advise dja v. 

afraid xéz v. 

again fsu p. 

aim fan v. 

aimlessly téak‘uge'ye p. 
alight qg‘ak* v. 

alive tsin v. 

all téaldak‘at', tdak‘at' (see k‘af*) p. 
all right! gic p. 

Alnus k‘écic 

already de'sgvtc, gwatc p. 
also tsu p. 

always Lak" 
ammunition cagun 
among xo 

Anas clypeata g‘i 
‘ancestor cdk‘a 

and q‘a p. 

anger kan 

angry, to be gat‘ v. 
anus t'oq' 

anyway t¢éaan p. 
appear ya, daq’, cu v. 


approach ha v. 

apron kedéd (see k‘ét') 

Arctostaphylus uva ursi f‘imx 

arise nag‘ V. 

armor na ‘at (see ’at') 

armpit ‘ini 

around da 

arrow tcunét 

arrow-bag tcugwél 

arrow-head (zaq‘) 

ashamed, to be dex v. 

ashes k'alt 

ask wus (see INQUIRE) V. 

astray, he went q‘at‘ v. 

attached, to be xaf' v. 

awaken git‘ v. 

awl q‘a V. 

axe (=stone wedge) t'dys 

back #4, ta (?) 

bad ’ek™ v. 

bag tsasgwél (see dzas), gwél 

bail k'bx v. 

bait yanaq"*, naq** 

bark tun 

bark, thick f7y 

prepared (for making matting) 

t‘iywudi (see wut) 
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basket (for berrying) g‘ak™' 
fine basket it 
shallow basket k‘at' 
bat sagédit'an 
bathe cute v. 
beads "uhi Ve 
beach *éq' 
bear, black s7k‘ 
beating time of shaman (xetc) 
beaver Sagédi 
driving beavers sagédit'an 
before czyit 
before tcéut p. 
beginning gonayé p. 
behave (°) kuk(?) v. 
behind tek 
place behind one dax 
behold! gwa? p. 
believe hin v. 
belly gor 
belt (szk‘) v. 
bent back zix (?) v. 
bet t’aq' v. 
bewitch gac v. 
birch ’atdayi 
bird tsutsk** 
humming-bird dawatguya 
a water-bird sis 
birth, some one gave ha v. 
bite tax v. 
blame ge v. 
blanket xuw n. and v. 
woollen blanket fi 
Chilkat blanket naxén 
Blennius tut 
blood cé 
blow ’ux, sd v. 
blow eagle-down (qwar) v. 
blown, it is — along by wind Sis v. 
blue (green, greenstone) (sw) 
bluejay xecx” 


board ta 
boil, to — in water f'4 v. 
(liquids) ’uk™* v. 
water boils’ up (as in rapid) 
gog' V. (see TO BUBBLE) 
bone saq‘ 
boots xwan 
border yax 
born, to be ¢'7 v. 
bottom side ta 
bow and arrows saqs 
box q‘bk™ 
grease-box dane’t 
wooden box fiwh q'bk"' 
boys kesdn 
bracelet k'zs 
branch ftcac 
break (something) wa? v. 
(a strap) kuts v. 
(in pieces) xif v. 
a pole breaks fix v. 
breathe sa v. 


bring (daylight) ’da v. 


bristle (of sea-lion) (xada)dzda (see 
xa) 
broil ##s (near fire, not on a spit) v. 
(on spit) tsik‘ v. 
broom wxif v. 
brother (said by female) ’ik 
brother, elder hinx; younger k‘tk’ 
brother-in-law k‘déni 
brother’s child (said by female) k'atk" 
brush wxit' v. 
bubble k'zg* v. (see TO BOIL) 
bucket dic v. 
build yéx v. 
(a fire) Gk‘ (?) v. 
burden xiv n., ya V. 
burl (of a tree) xis 
burn gan v. 
burnt wood xidzi 
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bush was 

butt-end (of standing tree) gi 
butt-end of tree ke 

buy ’u v. 

cache tcat 

Gall ux"; ix Vv. 


call out (names at a feast) ma v. 


calm yer v. 
camp out xé v. 
cane (wutsaga) 
cannibal, see xd v. 
canoe yak"* 

skin canoe djaqéx 
capture cat‘ (?) v. 


careful (in use of something), to be 


gas V. 
caribou watsix 
carry djat, cat‘ v. 
(a ball) #2 v. 
(a bag) tan v. 
(a liquid in a vessel) ’im v. 
(a textile) ’ax v. 
(several things) v7 v. 
(by canoe) g‘ux v. 
(on back) ya v. 
(on shoulder) gut‘ v. 
carve xdc Vv. 
(wood) téak” v. 
cascade qdas 
cast off rit‘ v. 
catch (fish with bait) nut‘ v. 
(in snare) das v. 
(with hook) kex v. 
cave t'at‘nk*' 
cavity wut 
cedar, red tax 
cedar, yellow xday 
celery yandet' 
cellar xay 
certain, a— one hat‘ 
Ceryle halcyon laxanés 
cheek wac 
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chest, breast xet 
chest, box q‘#k™* 
chew fax v. 
chief (=town man) ’an qawu 
chin tt 
Chiton Stelleri caw 
Chiton tunicata k‘vw 
chop xut, suw v. 
circumference da 
clam gal’, gar 
claw xak™* 
clay Sa 
clear up daq' v. 
clever t‘u v. 
cliff gel, guz 
climb (with pole) fsaq‘ v. 
cling xat* v. 
clothing nak* ’at' 
cloud gvs, gwas 
club xu 
club, to xuct‘ v. 
coals xud71 
cockle yatutét' 
cohabit gdac v. 
cold ’dt v. 
collect (oil on water) tan v. 
comb xedu 
come f‘an v. 
come out kif v. 
come up ha v. 
came back, every time he — 
ga k** v. 
complete fa v. 
completion yan 
condition contrary to fact ’uc, 
Rab’; 
confusion «il v. 
consume kil v. 
cook (something) ’i v. 
copper ’éq‘ 
copper plate tinnd 
cord sik‘ n. and v. 
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cottonwood-tree dug 
count f“w v. 
courageous tux Vv. 


cover k‘ét', k‘ax | 


cover, to sit* v. 

cover over hat‘ v. 

cover up ga Vv. 

be covered with gat' v. 
crabapple xax 


crack wal v. | 
cradle tuk‘ | 
crane dul 
creak (?) Raz v. 
crooked tex v. 
crowbar, see R‘if‘ v. 
Cry gax Vv. 
cut xdc Vv. 
cut fish lengthwise, along belly 
gar, kar v. 
(into strips) han vy. 
he cut it kak” (?) v. 
dagger (gwata) 
dance lex v. 
‘they danced the house together”’ 
kutc (?) v. 
dark git‘ v. 
daughter si 
dawn q'‘ea 
daylight is coming ‘a v. 
deadfall sin 
deafness, see *ax V. 
decayed rug‘ v. 
deep (water, snow) fa v. 
a hole, a bay, is deep ran, 
deer q'uwak‘an 
defecate zur v. 
dentalia t'axxé 
depend (on some one) hvt' v. 


, 


LGaVe 


depressed dyétc v. 
destroy, see xix v. | 
detain sik' v. 


VIII 
devil-fish naq"' 
devil’s-club saxt 
devour xd v. 
die na v. 
difficult getk‘, dzi v. 
difficulty wut v. 
dig ha v. 
(roots) set v. 
digging-stick k'at 
direct, to dja v. 
dirty rix (?), tcéx v. 
disappear ha v. 
discouraged, to be ha v. 
dish $2x 
erease-dish kak‘ané 
dive tsis v. 
dizzy ik‘ v. 
do n1, na v. 
dog k‘é 
dogfish (dog-salmon?) fr 
door xatax, see tdq' 
down (of bird) qwaz n. and vy. 
drag xat', xat v. 
dragon-fly lq‘acicxaw 
draw xii‘ v. 
(water ?) gic v. 
dream djun n. and v. 
dress rak*, da ’at' (see ’at') 
drift gug'‘, hac v. 
(plural?) fax v. 
(poles, wood) q‘o' v. 
driftwood caq' 
drill fad v. 
drink na v. 
(inebriating drinks) cu v. 
drive (animals, salmon) dt v. 
(away) tsaq' v. 
(in a peg) (xuw) v. 
(hunger away) ker v. 
drop xul v. 
drum gaw n. and y. 
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drunk, to be cu v. 
dry xvk** v. 
(perhaps to try) nés v. 
dry fish gec v. 
dry salmon qwan v. 
duck ga’x” 
dung har 
dust six 
dwell (Chilkat dialect) ’# v. 
eagle tcak 
ear guk™ 
easily tcak‘agénax p. 
eat xd Vv. 
edge wan n. and v. 
Edgecumbe, Mount rux 
ege kwat 
eight nasgaducn nu. 
elbow tiy 
emblem ’at‘'% 
emerge kit, gut v. 
enclose hat‘ v. 
enclosure hat‘ 
end cu . 
ended hitc, huté n. and p. 
entangled, hair, etc., is xi v. 
equal (of one) xon 
even (cu p. 
evening xana 
every one fsatsa p. 
everything téaldak‘at’ p. 
exhortative xwan p. 
exclamation of pity q p. 
exclamation haha p. 
exclamation of pain ‘aya p. 
exclamation (cry of raven) gd p. 
extend (xat?), cu v. 
extinguished, to be kis v. 
eye wag’ 
eyebrows $7 
face ya 
fair wi Vv. 
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Fairweather, Cape tsalxan 

fall gif‘, xix v. 
(into a hole) ko v. 
(into a trance) tk‘ v. 
(mountain-sheep) sus v. 
(down ?) xan v. 
(sideways) xin Vv. 

famine fax” n. and v. 
(there is a famine), see ’a V. 

famous, to be sd v. 

far la v. 

fast xé v. 

fasten wat‘ v. 

fat t'ay, yet 

father ‘ic 

father-in-law wi 

father’s brother san'é 

father’s sister ’at* 

father’s sister’s child ’ic k*étk 

feast, see Ci V. 

feather taw 

feathers (down) gwar n. and v. 

feed (?) La v. 

feel, see ¢7 v. 

fellow xon 

fermented, to be scx v. 

fern-roots, green kwalx 

filth q'ahas 

find ha, ti v. 

finger req‘ 

finger-nail xak** 

finish mz v. 

fir léyis 

fire xan (gan) 

fire-wood gan, gan n. and vy. 

firm djaq"* v. 

fish, a Ragan 
dried fish (‘atgéc?) 
fish with herring-rake xuz v. 
fish with hook tex v. 

fish-hawk gidjik‘ 


T37 
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fish-oil *éx 
five k’édjin nu. 
flatness ta? 
flee ker (?) v. 
flesh (?) gox” 
flood wat, da v. 
flounder tsanté 
flow (blood) wig v. 
fly, a small xin 
fly (sing.) g‘in v. 

fly vite, dur v. 

fly (an arrow) fuk"* (?) v. 
foam xel 
fog gwas v. (q‘vgas) 
follow wus v. 
food wu n. and v. 
foot xis 
four daxun nu. 
foreign tribe (Athapascan) gunand 
forget gak™* v. 
fort nu 
forty daxi'ndjnkat nu. 
fox nagasé 
freeze “at v. 
fresh f‘utc n. and v.; yis v. 
friend xon, (ca)gun 
frog xuxté 
full, to be Ack‘ v. 

to be full of gat v. 
furnish ha v. 
gaff-hook kex v. 
gall f'e 
garbage qaite 
garden fay 
get (fire-wood) n7 v. 
ghost (k‘vbuxéxcan) 
give fv. 

give away (lu?) v. 


give away (in potlatch) ’ek', ’% v. 


give forth (a peeping-sound) 
stin(k) (?) v. 


give (in marriage) f'an v. 
give up xatc v. 
glacier suf 
go ha v. 
go(?) xaq(?) v. 
go (plural) ’af' 
go (sing.) gut' v. 
go backward q‘ak‘ v. 
cause water to go down la v. 
let go rit’ (P) v. 
let go from hand nag‘ v. 
go out (?) gas(?) v. 
fire goes out kis v. 
gopher tsatk* 
gossip (=uncontrollable mouth) 
"US V. 
grained, it has a—surface fan v. 
grandchild tcxank 
grandparent 1ilk” 
grass tcuk‘an 
gray (withered hair) xdw la’x 
greasy tefl (P) v. 
great dzz v. 
green (suw) 
greenstone (suw) 
grind gif v. 
grizzly bear xzts 
ground zatk* 
ground-hog sax 
grow ‘av. 
grow up wWat' v. 
gull k‘ézadi 
gun ‘un n. and v. 
habit, to be in the — of doing tan v. 
hair xaw n. and v. 
hair switch téin 
half cu 
hammer f'dql 
hand dyin 
handle sak“t'? 
handle, see ’dw v. 
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hang (a long object) xwas v. 
hang ya v. 
happen 1 v. 
happy, to be gi v. 
harassed wut v. 
hard wis v. 
hard part of tree gaq”' 
harpoon, sea-otter k‘at' 
barbed harpoon-point ’a’da 
three-pointed salmon-harpoon 
Lagwa 
hat sax” 
hat with rings sax" cadakuq 
(a hat) with rings kug (?) v. 
hate kan v. 
have ’u v. 
have as a taboo gas v. 
head ca 
head of bay gey 
heaped up, to be xwas v. 
hear ’ax v. 
to be able to hear kwan(?) v. 
heart 1°éx 
heat (an object) fa v. 
heavy dal v. 
help sz v. (used only to designate 
supernatural help), ci v. 
help some one steal away f'aw v. 
heron tax 
herring yaw 
hide, to sin v. 
hideous (k‘dluxércan) 
hill gatc 
hit with something d70 v. 
hit with point f‘aq' v. 
hoisting-line, see vag‘ v. 
hold (tci ’) v. 
hole k'uq‘* 
home ’an 
hook, bent féxa n. and v. 
hook, halibut ”ax” 
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hop gwac v. 
horizon svit 
horn cét 

polished horn fenet' 
hot, to be fa v. 
house hit' 
however q‘vd p. 
hunger yan n.; see ha v. 
hunt hun (?), cu v. 

hunt fur-seal with barbed arrow 

Cagx V. 

hunt on sea fun v. 

go hunting ha v. 
husband xox” 
hush! dja p. 
ice fiq 

(large piece of) xa 
thee Dp: 
imitation, see 7/2 v. 
imperative de p. 
indeed detca, gagi p. 
infant of nobility ’ank™ 
inhale xek™* v. 
inquire was, wus V. 
inside t'% 

(of house) nel 

(of mouth) /ak‘a 
instruct in some kind of work 

dja v. 

interlock (?) ’ak‘ v. 
interrogative particle gc p. 
invisible ga-ha v. 
invite "ix V. 
iron gayes 

iron hair-ornament tein 
island xat 
jaw Xas 
joist taq™* 
jump kan, t'an v. 
just then tsa, tca p. 
keep quiet! (?) kaz v. 
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kelp gic 
kelps, long, rubbed against one 
another by waves fit‘ v. 
kick tséx v. 
kill (plural object) ’in v. 
(singular object) djaq‘ v. 
knife, see tit‘ v. 
knock off (a piece) tex v. 
know k‘v, guk‘ v. 
I don’t know guce p. 
labret xentaxa (see xa) 
lake ’4 
large d7i, La, ge V. 
last huté n. and p. 
last ato waka. 
laugh cuwg v. 
lay down fa v. 
lay on ha v. 
lazy k'a v. 
left side Saf 
length (of space), see yat v. 
lie (speak untruth) ive v. 
lie down ft'a v. 
life g'v 
my future life, see gun (?) v. 
lift (a long thing) f7 v. 
(a solid, elongated object) fan v. 
(face of some one) cat (?) v. 
(with a shovel, a spoon) xwen v. 
light-complexioned wi v. 
likeness yax 
limb (of tree) ciy 
listen tig, ’ax v. 
live t'2 v. 
(at some place) ’a v. 
(somewhere) ‘2 v. 
lively ws v. 
living, a small thing fat(k) 
load ga v. 
log xaw 
(butt-end of tree) ke 


lonely, to feel ga v. 
lonesome tif (?) v. 
long yat v. 
long-elbowed tiy k‘uwat 
long ago téak‘ p. 
long time la v., téak“* p. 
long, to (?) tan v. 
look gén v. 
(at something, for something) 
tin v. 
(to set the face) ’a v. 
lost, to be gif* v. 
love xan Vv. 
lynx gaq' 
maintain djaq™‘ v. 
make yex, ni v. 
(a strong decoction) xas v. 
she tried to make herself look 
pretty, see na Vv. 
man q‘a 
many times qin p. 
maple xalxé 
mark kwe v. 
marry ca v. 
marten kux“ 
master Sati 
mat gdtc 
material sak™' 
meat Liy 
meddle kat‘ (?) v. 
medicine nak*' 
memorial pole dakét 
menstruate wet v. 
mentula (?) zet 
milt zet 
mind t'% 
mind (°) ag” v. 
mink likeyan, nikewan 
miss ha v. 
moment, for a — Sa p. 
month dis 
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moon dis n. and v. 
moonshine dis v. 
moose tsisk” 
morning {sut‘at‘ 
mortar t'agayet 
mosquito t‘aga 
moss s.qga 
mother ra 
mother-in-law tcan 
mother’s brother k‘ak'‘ 
mother’s brother’s wife k‘ak*‘ cat* 
mother’s sister zak” 
motion of long thing, point forward 
gud’ V. 
mouldy zax, ruq‘ v. 
mountain ca 
mountain-goat djanwd 
mountain-sheep f‘dwe — 
mouse k‘agdak* 
mouth xa 
of a bottle or bucket ga 
of river wat 
move git’, ha, v. 
(stars, living beings) szs 
(bag, box) moves xix v. 
(long things) gas 
(textile, blood) wigq’* 
mud kozk'‘ 
muss xil v. 
mussel yak' 
mutually wttc p. 
name san. and v. 
navel fan 
near yax, Léya p. 
neck se 
necklace, bone saqséd 
need, see ha v. 
needle t'axat 
nephew k‘éthk, xax (?) 
net gew 
for olachen gogqtc 


nevertheless téaan p. 
new (zak‘), yis v. 
night fat' 
nine gucu’'k nu. 
nod, to — head geq v. 
noise, to make ’ax v. 
(=drum) (gawn) v. 
north wind xun 
nose tu 
not xé, 2 p. 
not at all décgidét p. 
now yidat' p. 
ochre, red leq 
offspring yat' 
oily, to make yit* v. 
olachen sak‘ 
old (téak'), can v. 
once, at tsa, tsayik p. 
once in a while yax p. 
one rex nu. 
at one time zédahin nu. 
only tsas, tcas p. 
open ker (?), Raz, tax v. 
or qa'tcu p. 
order na Vv. 
other guna 
otter k'ucda 
outdo, to try to — others in eating 
quickly cic v. . 
outfit, shaman’s (daidédi) 
outside gan 
(of round object) da 
overcome Lag‘ V. 
overdo tsax Vv. 
overflow wal v. 
owe ha v. 
owl tsusk“ 
own ‘it V. 
pack ya v., x7y n. 
pack up ’ax v. 
paddle xa n. and v. 
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paint gwal, xit' v. 
painted boards gen 
palate gaqlan 
pass through dal v. 
(a span of time) kif v. 
time has passed kis (?) v. 
patch fiy v. 
pay, would have to —for it gex(?) v. 
peep, see: aay: 
peeping sound, to give forth a 
siin(k) (?) v. 
peg (xuw) v. 
pencil, see xit‘ v. 
people qwan 
(tribe) na 
perhaps ‘asgi p. 
person /ingit‘ 
petrel ganik*‘ 
pick k‘étu 
(berries) kit v. 
pick out hit v. 
pick up (with tongs) ?ad v. 
pick up ’in, ha, cat’ (?) v. 
pin, to (xuw) v. 
pipe saqdak‘it' (see séq) 
pity, exclamation expressing q p. 
you have pity on me ka (?) v. 
place zatk‘ 
(where something customarily is) 
yt 
(between folds of something) gé 
place, to cat‘ v. 
plain, it is gi-ha v. 
playful ‘ws v. 
plenty ha v. 
point xan, tw 
(of land) ’ix, ga 
(of spear) R‘uté 
point t'an v. 
point upward tsdq' v. 
polish xid v. 


poor g‘anacgudé n.; can v. 
poor thing (can) 
. to become poor ican v. 
porcupine, see kafs v. 
post gas, (gas) 
pot qwar 
pouch gwét 
pound fex v. 
pour xex v. 
pour out lug v. 
pout g'en 
preterite de p. 
prevent wiq"* v. 
probably gut p. 
proximity xan 
pry up Rit v. 
pull xut, yit', vag" v. 
out (wool for spinning) t'vte v. 
punish djz v. 
punt tsaq‘ v. 
purpose yes 
pursue nag‘ v. 
push gu, xit‘, t'ag’, tsaq' v. 
put down xes v. 
(before some one) djat v. 
put on gex v. 
put on surf-boards hut* v. 
put one thing into another {sz v. 
put up fa v. 
put up against djaq“* v. 
quarrel q‘an v. 
quiet water yer v. 
quietly téak‘agénax p. 
quill g'ina 
rafter xanas 
rafters, small — of house sak“' 
rain su 
raise g‘é, (a child) wat' v. 
raise (the hand) han v. 
rat k'vtsin 
rattle cécux" 
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raven yel 

ray of light xs 

reach xix v. 

ready, to get xun v. 
recede fa v. 

recognize f‘in v. 

red (leg) v. (see OCHRE). 
refuse ge v. 

* remain f‘7 v. 

remind q‘ek‘ v. 
retaining-plank fax 

rib suk™* 

right away tcaka't (see R‘at') p. 
right side ciy 

right then fcatca p. 
rightly gonaxdaq p. 

ring, twisted copper (R‘at‘ix) 
rise (smoke) Sis v. 
roasting-spit ¢sik* 

Fecks ttc: 

rock-slide q‘at' 

roe, salmon k‘ahak™* 

roll djux v. 

(stone) gwal v. 
root xat' 
rope fux n. and v. 
rose-bush gonyel 
rotten rug‘; sux; (wood, fibre) nag” v. 
rub tcuk"*, tcux” v. 

rub on t'vté v. 
run xix, gug‘ V. 

(a fluid) wuq”* v. 
rush after one gez, sux (?) v. 
sack xacti 
safe néx v. 
sail Sis v. 
salmon xdat' 

cohoe-salmon fuk‘* 

humpback-salmon tcas 
king-salmon ta 
sockeye-salmon gat' 
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salmon-nest k‘ut' 
salmon-skin xas 
salmon-trap cal 
salmon-head, stale kunk 
salmon has rough, many-colored 
skin xen v. 

salt ’éf 

same tsaqo'nax (gon) p. 

sand few n. and v. 

sandbar xak”' 

Save Nex V. 

say q‘a, xes V. 

scar t‘il 

scarcely ’una p. 

scared zak‘ v. 

scatter tit‘ v. 

scrape xa5, (gas?) V. 
(bark, etc.) xlé v. 

scratch zak” v. 

sea él 

sea-lion t‘an 

sea-otter yax"t¢ 

seal tsa 
fur-seal xn 

search c1 v. 
(for insects [in moss, hair]) hat* v. 

seaweed lakdsk' 

see fin Vv. 

seize cat’ (?) v. 

sell bun v. 

send q'‘a, na, ha v. 

set up ’dk* (?) v. 

seven daxa'ducu nu. 

sew g'd, ges V. 
(with roots) xas v. 
(with cedar-withes) sz v. 

shadow ha 

shaft, seal-spear cux 

shake nat‘, yuk" v. 
(clothing) kiks v. 
(hands) zek” v. 
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shallow (snow, water) tsan, sé v. 
shaman ’ixt 
sharp-pointed kats v. 
sharpen (?) és v. 
shell vis, nux 
pounded shell k'ats 
shine gan v. 
shirt kudés 
shoe tit 
shoot ‘un n. and v. 
(something) fuk”: (?) v. 
shout ix, huk v. 
show (?) guk v. 
(one’s self) cu v. 
side, this g‘in 
(of sheep) k'agedi 
sideways, long object falls — or 
moves turning sideways xin v. 
since then sagu'tc, gwatc p. 
sing C7 Vv. 
(words to a song) xix" v. 
sister (said by male) zak” 
sister, elder catx; younger k'tk’ 
Sister’s child (said by male) k'ék 
sit (singular) ’a; (plural) q‘é v. 
SIX edict nu. 
size, this, see gé v. 
skate téitga 
skin duk", dzas 
sky, in the xatst'u 
slap fatc v. 
Slave gix" 
sleep (singular) ?#‘d@ n. and v. 
(plural) xéx” v. 
slice Xas v. 
slime xér 
slit Hit’ v. 
slow téiyrag (?) v. 
small ka v. 
smile nuts v. 


smoke séq n. and vy. 
(rising from house) smoke-signal 
bay neandey. 
snow Let‘ 
snowshoes djddji 
so it is va Vv. 
soak ke v. 
(salmon) ¢% v. 
some one g‘a 
son yit* 
song c? n. and v. 
south wind sanaxét 
space, open xak‘ 
speak (to some one) f‘an v. 
spear yis, tsagal 
short hunting-spear wusdni 
spear fag‘ v. 
spider, see fan v. 
spin t'dx v. 
spirit yék' 
spit tsik', n. and v. (to broil on spit) 
spit, to tux v. 
splice tsw v. 
split gat v. 
sponge (for scratching skin) xacgo 
spoon cat 
spruce sit‘ 
squeeze quq V. 
stand (singular) han; tan v. 
(plural) naq‘ v. 
(house, a town, a tree) ’d v. 
Start q'ez, xun V. 
Stay ?t7 v. 
steal t‘aw v. 
steer t‘an v. 
(in a certain direction) han y. 
stem of plant cat' 
stench tcan v. 
step yas v. 
stern-sheets, see vag‘ Vv. 
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stick (q‘as), was 
stick out, up cu Vv. 
stick out tsaq‘ v. 
still yesu, téa p. 
stingy géq‘ V. 
stitches, it has fan v. 
stomach yw, gor 
stone f'é 
stop! revéx p. 
stop (?) tsis v. 
rain stopped tan v. 
stored away, he always had things 
bicaks oF) Vis 
straight tciin v. 
strange, something k'asiye 
Strap dw, v.; -sik’ n. and v. 
strength, see tsin v. 
he spoke to get strength (?) bik‘ v. 
stretch yit' v. 
strike gwal v. 
string, to — on a thong ’ic v. 
stringers, long, of house ’agaxyit* 
strong tsin v. 
subside, to la v. 
sun gan 
supply ha v. 
surf-boards, see hut‘ v. 
surface k'a 
(of bottom) fa 
surprise djétc v. 
suspect q‘if‘ v. 
suspended, to be xuxte v. 
means of suspension, see "dw v. 
swallow kwatc, nut' v. 
sweep xul Vv. 
swell (gus) v. 
swim (a bird) kwan, ha v. 
(fish) ’a, ’Gaq‘ v. 
(person) tatc v. 
(a quadruped) ha v. 
(under water like a fish) fsis v. 


swing gag‘ Vv. 

taboo, to have gas v. 
tail zit* 

tailor, see ges v. 

take xa(?), t2, cat’, ni v. 

take name from something sd v. 

take off Ait‘ v. 

take up with a ladle xwen v. 

a supernatural being takes some 

one away néx V. 
tallow t'%, yene's1 
teach tuw v. 
teareto. serv. 

(tell xer ?) v. 

ten djnka't nu. 

tentacles of squid zeq'‘, guts 
thank you! (tcic P) v. 
thief, see t'dw v. 

then féuxeé, La, Lé p. 

thin xn v. 

thing ’a, ’at' 

think g‘en, tan, dj1 v. 

(about one’s self) gaz (?) v. 
thong dzas 
thread t*as 
three nask‘ nu. 
through, when he got ga v. 
throw gug‘, djug, xitc (gitc), 

geq V. 
thumb guc 
thunder xer 
tie (a knot) dix" (tuq™) v. 

(to head) téun v. 

(a bundle) ’ax v. 

(with a strap) ’dw v. 
timbers, main — of house daeded 
tired, to be xwaz v. 
tobacco, balls of wac ’at' 

leaf-tobacco gantc 
together wuc p. 
toilet-sticks téifa 
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to-morrow ségan Pp. 
tongs laf n. and v. 
tongue lat 
tooth *ux 
top k‘i 
touch ci v. 
tough wis v. 
town ’an 
track k‘e v. 
trail dé 
tramp (?) get’v. 
transport ha v. 
trap, see gat’ v. 
travel (by canoe) q‘ux v. 
tree ’ds 
(used for making bows) sags 
part of — above man’s height da 
tribe na 
trouble xif, wul v. 
truly géga p. 
try xu'k", a, nes(P) v. 
turn back djz v. 
twenty Léqd nu. 
twice daxdani'n nu. 
twist tux, tex v. 
two dex nu. 
underneath, place yi 
upside down, to be gwat v. 
urinate ges V. 
urine kwas 
use (one’s strength) ’ax v. 
valley gak‘, canax (see ca) 
vertical tcun 
very Lax p. 
voice sa V. 
voice is always heard (gawu) v. 
wade hi, ha v. 
wager faq‘ Vv. 
walk (in company) ’at* v. 
(alone) gut‘ v. 


want ha v. 
War xa n. and vy. 
warm, to make a person feel ta v. 
warrior xa n. and v. 
wash ’us v. 
watch dé, t'in v. 
water hin 
high water q‘is 
quiet water yer v. 
wave fit‘ v. 
wealthy nalx v. 
wear (a blanket) xuw 
(clothing) ’a v. 
weasel dd 
weave 74 V. 
(a basket) ’ak* v. 
wedge yis 
wet zak v. 
whale yay 
what may it be? ’ucgbci p. 
when (gwatc) p. 
whetstone, see yd v. 
win Lag‘ Vv. 
whip xuct* v. 
whistle ’ek™* v. 
whittle yéx v. 
wide g‘ak"*, wug v. 
wife cat' 
wind nuk"' 
wipe gu Vv. 
withe sz 
withered tax v. 
wolf gutc 
wolverene niisk"* 
woman cawat' 
women cd 
wonderful d7z v. 
wood fiw 
decayed wood xun 
dry wood xzk“* (see DRY) 
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word q‘a v. 

work na v. 

world lingit' ’ani (see ’ani) 
wound, to tcun v. 

wrestle ha v. 

wring f'ex Vv. 
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wrinkled bir v. 
year t‘ak‘ 

yet yesu p. 

young yis Vv. 
younger brother kik 
younger sister k'ik 
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Shab LEO). 


THES ORIGINVORS THES MOSOR LLORES: 


[Only vowels with high pitch are marked in this text. All unaccented vowels have either 
low or indifferent pitch.] 


Gunand q‘vwab. bas duxux ’awe ‘ut’ djwwahd hat’ 


Foreign tribe lived. Their midstin that someone moved a certain 
R'asaya.  tévlé gunaye wugudi dax él tingit’ yax wot't 
strange being. Since then beginning walking from not person like he was, 
tty dura tsu wét- ’dt' yax ‘ada  fuwett.- “tea Laks 
Even his mother also not anything like her about his mind was. Always 
'at'gut'it' nagittc k'analsdk“* q'‘a_ tsvtsguxsdni ’1'n. téa 
things butts walking squitrels and birds little | killing. While 
inside at always 


5 yanalgéni yax awe desguic uxt ‘atgut'idé. wa'nanisawé 
becoming big like that gradually he camped among What was that 
butts inside. 
° , 5 ? , , , , 
duin wvadi ’atkatsku gut net ’uwagit’. gush tin 
him with they walked little boys, without home he went. “Where with you 


’ 


the one however?” his mother questioned him. Only, “I don’t know” that one 


yan’ awhidjag". ta k'agénax awe desgutc tsu qut’awdzigit 
maintained. Quietly that one gradually again disappeared 
, ry ? ’ we ’ e Vv. 
atkatsku. desgutc tsu qut’awdzgit’. we ak‘asayék  tsu 
little boy. Gradually again he disappeared. That little strange being again 
10 desgutc yayinayat ‘atgut'ide. duk‘akhas daxuninax hasyat't. 
gradually the time at butts inside. His maternal four of them were. 
getting longer uncles 
hastc gq'va de bas 'ayag ‘it’ hasdukélk. téaa'n ‘awe 
They however then they were suspicious of their nephew. Nevertheless that 


a qua dutdtc xewawus. tsas gUuce "awe 


dutdtc Lét awkxdtcx duyitk. teu ndnax ’ag'ini ‘awe g‘aq' 
his mother not gave up her son. While quietly sitting (pl.) that lynx 


1 Written by Mr. Shotridge; corrected from dictation up to the point indicated in footnote. 
(168) 


10 
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nel awaya. Ledahin duLa Lax dut‘uwh sigh 
into house he carried it. At one time his mother very her inside happy 


duyitkuka'x. duk‘a'k' has qua ‘awé téa ’ac’uwagit’. yan 


her little son for. His uncles they however that him suspected. Finished 
'atxd = vawé duladitc vyéyawsiq‘a. ‘axyitk' gish Lax ft 
eating that his mother this front said: “My little son why very not 

yug‘aca dubs gun. handé 'ucadt g'ug‘abdadt. wasa 
that man’s head _ has been washed? Put it here, thy head I’ll search.” How 


gata q'ak‘uankunutc ’ayax ‘awe tut’ aca’ wat'i duyitk. 


man’s mother caresses that like that towards its head carried her little 
her son. 

te ’acdde yanacini ’i'n ’awé ’acxetk‘at'. cawvditex. Legade’ 

Right its head to she was touching with that her chest. Head struck her. “Away! 


Lax g'itx xatk‘ayesixen. Le k'ax dag’ cawaxix we cawat' 
very excessively me you love.” Then suddenly back fell that woman, 
we tgaxitck: q'va 1e gant’ wrdjixix. gwa% tév Le gwaya 
that TSaxitcke however then outside to ran. Behold! Right there 
duxetk'd yan ‘uwad hat’ in  tcunet-xedi. ECuALeL) IS 
her chest onground isthere certain flint arrow mouthpieces. Then never more 
wudasd. tev Le ’dsgiwé ducakkv tuwua hat’ "in we 
she breathed. Right then that his small head in grew certain flint that 
teaxitche. tev Le duid ’awrdjagi dax bi qua Le Lé 
TSaxitcke. Then his mother he had killed her from he however then not 
tsv wudustin. tla yk'a'wayd't yax ‘awe desguic tingit’ 
again was seen. Just a short time like that gradually — persons 
Lane ‘valini tsu tél hax ‘vat’. de Lax q‘vdax yag'acunaxixr 
large hunters also not hither walked. Nearly somewhere disappeared 
ones from 

‘awe wic’in wedia'di wutc’in’a Lenax hata’ ‘uwagit'. tca bute 
those together walked mutual relatives one only — hither walked. He himself 
‘awe tdq'u'n ‘ak'awanik' tsaxitckitc q'vddx yacunalxix. we 
that with another he told it: “TSaxitcke from they disappear those 
‘ant'ag'ini. tcu Le dax ’awdunigu tux awe wuligds Wwé 
town sitters.” As soon as from it was learned inside that moved off that 


gunana. tcu ‘adax aya Lét yank‘ axhaulgasx. Lax wutc 
foreign tribe. Then from this not on ground on we moved camp. Very mutual 


baswuiga’s. "ax has gq'‘vwauwuyédax ‘awe wutc wag 


10 
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xanga k‘awdihayi yax yat'iyia ‘awe tla wote k'ayaxwrdiat' 
relatives due like were that asit were together went 

I > 7, tes’ ’ t 
wé daxninax yat'iyi tsaxttck. k‘akbas. tsu wvrtc k'ayax- 
those four being TSaxitck’s uncles. Also together they 


moved camp. Then they living from that together eye 
ciyiga has ada  téx"nutc. tcayest g'vludzitt yuayd. 
inthe wayof they around used to make Still we are living thus. 


smoke-signals. 


Lex tsv qexd Le vyaanat'dxv ‘awé Lax k'tkva dubvnxuhas 
One still morning as soon he made a that very youngest his elder brothers 
as smoke-signal 


Segiga awiigin. gwat téa déx gwawé yanax ‘a kawdea. 
smoke for he looked. Behold! Only two those on ground through stood up. 


Le net wugudi ’awé ducat' ‘in ’ak'awanik' ’ax“scba 


Then inside he went that his wife with he told: “T missed 
) , a hd 4) eZ 
hasdusegi. tsa yuk x“an  hasduxéx ‘at’ nati we 
their smoke. At once do! their mouths into something put those 


’ mire ’ r ! Xe Sie Ys ’ ! pees 2: 
atyatx?. tsu ’aga we vyigigi ‘awé hasdukiyi gutc  t'tide 
children.” At once then _ that day that then back hill inside to 
qvuk‘awdztha. ‘adax fat’ wi'cdaséx hasduyatxi k'ax yan 
they dug. After that night they changed about their children over them finishing 
bas awadd. ’adax génaa  tca Léx gwa wé de yanax 
they guarded. After that whendaylight came only one indeed this past surface from 


‘anacu dubunxvhas séegi. teu yande yadk‘anahé'ni té&k* awe 


standing his brothers’ smoke. Then towards end digging while this 

ducat’ qva yanaet' lax witck'adé ’ayd. yan ‘ak'abd 

his wife however celery withered ontop of one while she Finishing he dug 
another carried it. 


‘awe hasditew t'ubidi. tsi gunaad ‘ayi ‘aktawabd. tend 


this their sand inside house. Again another one inside he dug. Before 
xealdji “awe hasduyatxi xéx yan has ‘dtwisixd. ‘atxawé 
night came then their children mouths finished they fed them. From then 
tcu diucat' wé yanaéd lax yax ya’ak'anahém awe we’ g'd 
while his wife this celery withered onsurface was spreading that that man 


qva hasdiyax ’at’ dasa ’ax". Le yande yaxendddi i'n 


however theirlikeness it something _ tied. Then finish to as night came with 
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‘awe diyatxi *in yan ‘awsiniyl ‘it'k‘adé ducat' *ak‘awand. 


this his children with finishing what he made room into his wife he sent. 
daginda yx “awé cut'awdiak’. we xandax Le *awslxex” 
Outer room under that he built a fire. This fire around then he put them, 


we tingit' yax awas’idi tcuk‘wan yan'asni “awe ducat 


these person likenesses made grass finished that his wife 
xannax dag’ “uwagit'. we  ixawiix has ‘acawsiaxd tsabgt 
near to inland went. This room mouth hole they hung a 


gopher 
(into her room) at (at door) 


5 xhi'w. has ’ak’awisel “anax “awe has adit'in has dixawit. 


blanket. They tore it; through it they could see their door hole. 
ducat' Sa yan’ awadedl t'atyin k‘dtutdax ‘awes duxbx". 
His wife fora while finishing, watched, night in middle from that her husband. 
tent dasa ‘dwistini ’awé Le q'éwad. 1é ydaak‘andagdni 
Before anything he saw this then dawn came. Then daylight coming 
‘nm ‘awe gant yix wit wé gd. dubinx Segi ga Le 
with this outside there went this man. His brothers’ smoke for then 


‘awitgin. décgidét *anax k*evnabsistc. tsayu'k ‘awe “awata'x". 
he looked. Notatall it through up it blew. At once this he made a 


smoke-signal. 
10 tek, tél ’aya'X tax” ‘awistin. baba déwdiwadjag’ ’axhinx, 


No, not inreturn smoke-signal he saw. “Oh! he has already my brother,” 


been killed 
ye tiwat'd. re net wigidi ’in ‘awe ducat' in ’ak‘awant k*, 


‘hat hethought. Then intohouse going with _ this his wife with he told, 


1a awot'ax" vax’ayi yar déewidiwadjag' “asgi *axhinx.— 
“Not he made mine  inreturn; already some one perhaps my brother.’’— 
smoke-signal killed 


yegdayiyax xwan axyalxusani, yayag'a in “awe “a acdk‘bdye's 
“Keep up your do, my little children,” this word with 


this instructing them 
courage, 


‘ade hasgigasgitya tea has cqasnéxni. wasa nat‘itc ginana 
what to they fall into line, if they should escape. Something itis usually other tribe 
like 

Pnmalvaixt. cu. Le tik'ka'dax téa ginaat’ yax has nat ‘itc. 
children as soon as cradle on from then different 


likeness they become always. 
things 


10 
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‘ayax “awe has yat'i yd at yédtxi. téa-has has ’at' 
That one’s _ this they are these children. They themselves they something 
likeness 


25 e 9N Ze \ , \ , 

in ’at'tukt has ’acight'k*’. ’atc ’dwé 1éb Lax ’act'dk‘awoxil 

kill something they are skilled. Therefore not very in mind troubled 
to shoot 


N PEIN , Bc , \ , = \ en \ \ 
diuyatxi ya q'd. Lax kadén’ awsik't de duit’ q'uwvhayl. 
his children this man. Very well he knew’ (had) to him (time) had come. 
tcaldak‘at’ we yagiyi 1él Leyex yéwit'i Idak‘at' ’at' yande 
All this day never he moved about everything to end 


aN \ a aX L 


yaanasnin. tat’ yaylde 1é yandé ydaxenaddi ‘in ’awée tse 


doing. Night before then to end night coming with this again 
Aro fi SiN a i e \ 2 Sa? \ , 
‘ayidé has wnat’ wé tewt'ibidi. 1e tsaynk” wit'a we g'd. 
into it they went this sand inside house. Then at once slept this man. 


duct’ q‘bas tla yan ’awadal. ex t'att k'atwt te 
His wife however then _ finished guarded. Then at night middle sleep 
duk‘anax wit'i. Le duxux" yudwaxitc cidandé. 1é k'inddtctin 
on her was. Then herhusband she pushed: ‘Do get up!’’ Then straight up 
wunuk"’ we g'a. tcul ywuydti ’awé dtc ’wadjag' ducat'. 
he sat this man. Before long time this sleep struck her his wife. 
newt hay N ? , he \ ? rug td ’ \ ‘ , et , 
Duxani kadén ’awsini. Lax tsaywk" ’awé ts hasdiiti k'andx 
This fire well he made. Very at once this again their room on through 
ts dag’ ’uwdgit'’. tea yestt yinaydtdji ‘awe awaax we 
again inward he went. Just then not between long this he heard this 
x uy , \ \ \ N ? Aut Ces , \ Cis , Pan 
yanad’ tax widitsext. Le tsaytk" "awe yan’uwani. ’alt'in 
celery withered being shaken. Then at once that he was ready. He watched 
0 t By r N t \ 
we tsabgl-selinax, wé “anax neéldé ‘at’ = gbgagdtya. 
that gopher blanket torn through, that through into house something was about to go. 
Lee R'egigaha we kalax xx vyandgidi yé  t'hwat'd. 
«Not it will appear those withered ones among going,”’ that he thought. 
tcayestt acust'lyi ‘awe, hédée k'echwdiwdax hasduxawilx has 
A little while not expecting that, to here some one lifted their entrance they 
\ NSieay ! 4 2 ’ \ ’ \ sy RC iy A \ 
‘acawslaxv *at'. Gwa* téas ’anax “awe nel yawdzia dok'étkatskin. 
hung thing. Behold! Only through that inside face moved his little nephew. 
Le we higéyid tcdk‘anda dxx" ’awé ’dxdyawsi'an dvtcdnethi. 
Then that larger grass bundle towards that its mouth he directed his little arrow. 
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tév1é yaak’anasxadt ’in awe we fatk disdgs-k'adza'si. we 
Then he spanned it with that that littlething his bow on thong. That 
, , \ \ 1V. ? 97 , 3 Oils , ‘ , , 
ga tsh Le duketkatsku inix axayawsit'an diuayi q'vnax 
man also. then _ his little nephew his armpit to he mouth directed his right 


’ 


aini-kiignx. 'awé ‘adjlwandg’. ‘ayd', yewdiwadx wé  tatk 


his armpit hole to. That he let it go. ON he sounded that little thing, 
PiiomeelLe ) Le awust in we gate.’ Le yaqg'enaéni "in 
ended. Then not he saw it that man. Then when it began to dawn with 


’ 


L t y \ \ Nae Oa Orica ri} Ne 
"awe ganx yoix bhaswia't' AXUS ittiga has ’angatgint'. 
that outside out they went its foot place after they looked for it. 


Gwat! re hasduxawildax gwdwé k'awdiliug" ci. yangat‘inin 


Behold! then their door from where that dripped blood. ‘When were seen 
xwadjage ‘at’ xbs = Itlytk' = Lek addi = yx Laxdtsginitc 
what I struck something foot place under not even I always lack courage 


duitde k'ig"agut', ducat' ye’aywsig'd we q'd. tceuk gunaye 


its placeto I shall go,” his wife he said to her that man. Still not beginning 
‘ueutdj. dicat' yanacitk‘awadjad k'tdjidén  xdtitcun, atc 
with his going his wife he instructed: “Severely I wounded it, with that 


xwan tit ’it'yaxdag’. Lax déx xat'dxint xwan tsa ax’ ttde 
do not yourmindtrouble Very two (days) stay do, then my place to 
about me. 

nagiyagit’ g'a téayaxtsi yadnilgintc ‘axsegiga. ‘alx ‘awe 
go, and now and again look my smoke for.”” That from that 

\ \ a Oe AO Ale 4 , ae a iA San pee . Fade fe eS 
Le ginayé “ak‘awsik’é wé tatk xus iti. desgidés yagagut, 
then beginning he tracked that little thing foot place. Continually he walked, 


‘agdt §=—- yest‘indyiya. wayat'i yivéxsawe Lax k'biidén 
for that not with seeing. Here and there was_ time it was that very much 

cl ’axsat'intce ‘axds’itxisdnd yix. téaidak‘at' wé yagiyt 
blood he saw it its foot places little | under in. All that day 


‘akawsik’s. tenure qbdk'acgit’ ts& “bwaxi. 1é ya qg’é naént 
he tracked it. Then it became dark only he camped. Then this dawn coming 

tix ’awé “awaax hat’ k'agit' sa hod hoo hoo. Le 

in it that he heard a certain k‘agit’ voice: “H6d6 hod hd’6.” Then 


1 From here on, the text has not been revised by me from dictation; spelling and translation 
have, however, been compared with the material presented in this paper. 
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eX \ , \ Neely \ \ ey r rs yy IN 
R'indatcin wittcig'ag. 1ée tse gq'vwdzlax. ten gq vtaxsi 
upright (he sat?). Then again he listened. Still continuing to listen 
5) at whe! OR ’ \ r Clery kd re Je SS le 2) 
awé “ak‘ax “awsigin hat ak. ginax ‘ak‘adé "awe 
that on it he saw a certain small lake. When through towards it that 
ist “awaax we k'dgit' gindaanix. yaq'ek‘gaén Led yé 
also he heard that — k‘agit' another(?). It became dawn not ___ that 
xawig'a k'agit’. ’dtc’awé ‘awaq‘it' we SLs saa Be 
uttered a sound k‘agit’. Therefore he suspected that something’s voice then 
2 v 2\ L a8 \ > L t hy s I qe x 
tsayuk" "awe ’ayanadée dak‘ widjixix. 12 wé cdkiyt ye 
at once that to its side out ran. Then that mountain foot that 
yanagidiin ’awé witcx yandidx we ‘at’ sd. "UC gvcl, 


with his reaching it that together he heard that sound. “What may it be?” 
Aree Te Vyger \ 0 sy \ \ 2-98 ’ , es 
yutuwati. 1e we dk*yaxi dak nagidi ’awé ’awsit'in 
he thought. Then that little lake edge out he went that he saw 
hat’ k'agit' ’atxa “ae yax ‘act'iwayat?. k‘asayadén ’at‘initc 
acertain k’‘agit eating like he thought. Strangely acting 


‘awe Le “awalun dé ‘axdn vya'ak'vnddsini ‘awe ‘awaax, 


that then heapproached already near him hiding that he heard, 
‘ayd. tsb nagi, xdat' tsd  butclayi ‘uR‘ak* ~~ gidjaqat'. 
20h: again go! me also bring the last your uncle for murdering.” 
\a i BEN SCR Is r rye V4e Ze t ‘ 
Gwa*, duketkatsku gwa'yd t'ak‘at' satan dex  k'agit' 
Behold! his little nephew who stone on lying, two k‘agit® 
ditagk'adé xadixwas. tbe wé k'agit’ yanddaxti'n ‘awe 
at his side hung with their mouths. Then that k‘agit’ with making noise that 


‘ak'd dak‘ dyiwdigit’. 1e duxbsi  k'iyiyaanasnini “aw, 


on out he carried it. Then his club he raised up that, 
Lisa, yu vacyawsig’d. ‘axk'dki lsat xat' idjagxi'g. 
“Wait awhile,’ that he said to him. “My uncle, wait, don’t me kill.” 


\ \ ae , eX Nyer rage KEN ’ ap aN \ 5 x 
Le dudjink k'eawsit'en. yit' “ha axtédli q'ad yuw't q'a 


Then his little hands he raised. “There are my caches and __ there and 
gut vaxux yandtcey (Let xusak'h asaxu). tédbadk'at' “iayi 
there,’"” among them he pointed (not | know their names). “All thy 

sak‘. haw guitc xat' djagdé. 12 yande yaxandat'dni ‘awe 
material. Now goon! me kill!” Then to end when he talked that 
‘acak'awatéy. dé wé k'agit' q'vyéktc dak’  k'analségi 


he struck his head. Already that k‘agit’ spirit out they sucked on surface 
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'asgi we tcvnetxedi “ak‘awagdag’. 1é tsayuk ‘awe “ayl gani 


almost that arrow mouth he discovered(?). Then at once that under wood 
wuck'd ’ak‘awatcak*. aka yan ‘asta awe =“ ayit 
together he piled. On it finished he laid him that under 
aktawligan. Lax k'axsagdn, ‘awe ‘ayak'awhkis “ayt gant 
he lighted it. Very it had burnt, that he extinguished it under it fire 
ya ‘asagi wick'adé ‘aktlaxitxi awe te kadtix — sit‘?. 
this its smoke together he was gathering that then ashes became. 
aya Lax act'uwaksayeyitc, awe "awiiix, Le we ax 
This very surprised him, that he blew onit; then that aett 


L eA oh y ’ 1 D Py: ex y ‘ Opa 
’akuk‘at* awasisi yex "awe we Rat gba Le t'axax 
little lake on falling at that that those ashes however then mosquitoes 

es TRY t \ SEN ee aN er pps \ I \ rye \ pa I eas ' 
wvsit't. aaya tcd tsaxitckt k'alti ’aya yidat* ftingit’ ’asxa’. 
they became. This still TSaxitcki’s ashes these now people eat. 


FREE TRANSLATION. 


The Athapascans were living somewhere. Among them 
a certain strange being was born. From the beginning he 
was not like a person. He did not even care for his mother. 
He always went about in the woods killing squirrels and birds. 
When he began to grow up, he staid in the woods. When a 
boy went with him, he came back without him. “‘Where Is 
the one who went with you?” asked his mother. He just 
maintained that he did not know. One after another the boys 
disappeared. The strange little being began to stay among 
the trees for a longer time. He had four uncles who were 
suspicious of their nephew, but the mother would not give up 
her son. While they were sitting there quietly, he carried in 
a lynx. At one time his mother felt very happy on account 
of her son. His uncles, however, suspected him. After his 
mother had eaten, she said, ‘‘My son, why has not your head 
been washed? Put it here. I will search your head.” As 
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a mother will caress (her child), thus her son brought his head 
towards her. Then his head touched her chest. He struck 
her with his head. “Away! You love me too much,” (he 
said.) Then the woman fell back, but TSaxitck: ran out. 
Behold, her chest was pierced by arrow-points! She did not ° 
breathe any more. The flint arrow-heads grew in TSaxitckv’s 
little head. After he had killed his mother, he was not seen 
again. After a while grown-up persons who went hunting 
did not come back. When relatives went out together, one 
only would come back. They said to one another, ‘‘These 
people disappeared on account of TéSaxftck..’’ When they 
learned this, the Athapascans moved away. From this time 
on we have always moved camp. The four uncles of TSaxitcke 
went out together and moved camp. They lived near together, 
and remained in sight of one another, making smoke-signals. 
We are still living in this way. One morning, when the 
youngest of the brothers made a smoke-signal for his other, 
elder brothers, he looked, and, behold! there were only two 
smoke-signals. _He went into the house and told his wife, 
‘I missed their smoke. Give something to eat to the children.” 
At once they dug into the hill-side. During that night they 
alternated watching over their children. When day came, 
there was only one smoke of his elder brothers rising. When 
they had finished digging (into the hill-side), his wife gathered 
celery, which she carried piled up. They finished digging 
their underground house. He dug some more inside. Before 
night came they gave food to their children, and his wife 
spread the celery on the ground. The man tied it up in 
the form of people. As night came he finished, and he sent 
his wife into the inner room that he had made. In the outer 
room he built a fire. Then he put around the fire the stalks 
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which he had tied in the form of persons, and his wife went 
into the inner room. They hung a gopher blanket over the 
door of the inner room, and tore a hole in it so that through 
it they could see the doorway. His wife watched until mid- 
night, and after that her husband watched. Dawn came 
before he had seen anything. When daylight came, the man 
went out. He looked for his brothers’ smoke, but nothing 
was rising. At once he made a smoke-signal, but he did not 
see any smoke-signal in return. ““Oh!” he thought, “my elder 
brother has been killed.’”’ Then he went into the house and 
told his wife, ““My brother did not return my smoke-signal. 
Probably somebody has killed him.—Keep up your courage, 
children!’ Thus he instructed them what to do if they should 
escape. The children of the Athapascans usually do some- 
thing as soon as they are out of the cradle. They become 
like different things. His children were that way. They 
were skilled in killing and shooting something. — Therefore 
the man was not much troubled about his children. He knew 
what was going to happen. All that day he did not move 
about, and he finished everything. When night came, they 
went again into the underground house. Then the man slept. 
After his wife had finished her watch at midnight, she became 
sleepy. She nudged her husband. “Get up!’ Then the man 
sat up. It was not long before his wife was asleep. He 
arranged his fire and went into the inner room. It was not 
long before he heard the celery-stalks moving. Then he got 
ready. He watched through the hole in the gopher blanket, 
looking into the house, where something was going about. 
He thought, ‘‘It will not appear among those withered stalks!” 
After waiting a little while, some one lifted the outer door- 
flap. Behold, his little nephew looked in! Then he aimed 
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his arrow at the larger bundle of stalks. He spanned his bow. 
Then the man also aimed his arrow at the armpit of his nephew 
and let it go. “Oh!” cried that little thing. That was the 
end. The man did not see it. When day began to dawn, 
he went out and looked for his tracks. Behold, from their 
door blood had dripped down! That man said to his wife, 
“I see from its tracks that I hit it. I do not lack courage. 
I shall go to its place.’ Before he went he instructed his wife. 
‘I wounded it severely. Do not trouble yourself about me. 
Stay here for two days. Then follow me and look for my smoke- 
signal.”” Then he began to track the little thing. He walked 
for a long time without seeing it. From time to time there 
was much blood in its tracks. He tracked it the whole day 
long. When it grew dark, he camped. When dawn came, 
he heard a bird’s (k‘agit') voice, ‘“Ho-o, ho-o, ho-o!’ Then 
he sat up and listened. While he continued to listen, he saw a 
small lake, and he heard from there the voice of another bird 
(‘agit’). When dawn came, the birds did not utter their 
sounds. Therefore he suspected that there was the voice of 
something, and at once he ran there. When he reached the 
foot of the mountain, he heard the voices together. He thought, 
“What may it ber’ Then he went out to the lake, and he 
saw the bird. He thought it was eating. It was acting 
strangely. He approached secretly, and he heard the following: 
“Oh, go again, and murder the last of your uncles!’ Behold, 
his little nephew was lying on a stone! Two birds hung from 
him by their beaks. These birds were making the noise. 
Then he came out and raised his club. The boy said to him, 
“Wait a while, uncle! Wait, don’t kill me for a while!’ Then 
he raised his little hands and said, ‘‘There and there and there 
are my caches,” and he pointed to them (I do not know their 
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names). “All these belong to you. Now go ahead and kill 
me!’ After he had finished talking, the uncle struck his head. 
He discovered that the bird-spirits had almost sucked out the 
arrow-heads. Then he piled wood together, put him on top 
of it, and lighted the fire underneath. It burned strongly. 
Then he extinguished the fire and gathered the ashes. (The 
body) had become ashes. This surprised him much, and he 
blew on it. When they fell on the little lake, the ashes became 
mosquitoes. TSsaxitck:’s ashes still eat people. 
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PREFACE 


When you try to get hold ov a fairy tale in Indian, you hav 
two principal difficulties. One ov the two iz to get an Indian 
who can tel a fairy tale. Many Indians, in my experience, cant 
tel fairy tales. Some Indians hav never heard fairy tales: and 
thoze that hav, very ofen dont remember what they hav heard. 
They hav heard some tale, told by an old woman at the fire, 
perhaps, when they wer half asleep, or told by an old man at a 
feast, when they wer half drunk: and they remember scraps ov 
the tale, very likely, and know the tale again when they hear it; 
but when you ask them themselvs to tel the tale, they ar very 
likely to be floord. That iz the first difficulty. 

And then comes the other, and more vexatious one. 
When you do find a man who can tel a tale, you stil cant get the 
tale down on paper. You cant get down the actual Indian. 
You cant get down the mans words. You cant get a mans 
words down in English, without short hand: much less in Indian. 
Ov course you might remember some ov the mans expressions: 
and in the end no dout you could put something together that 
would be intelligible Indian: and might, in fact, be very good 
Indian:—but it would be your Indian. It might be az good az 
the real thing. It might be az good az Indians Indian. But it 
could not profess to be anything but your Indian. You might 
az wel, | should supoze, rite the thing in English at once. 

The Indian ov this little tale iz the real thing. The diffi- 
culty about getting Indians Indian waz got over, by having the 


tale ritten by Indians themselvs. 
(183) 
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Ther ar not many, but ther ar Indians, here and there— 
mostly about the towns ov Koban and Karcha—who can read and 
rite, in some fashion, in their own language. The riting they 
can do, az you may supoze, 1z not apt to be any thing very fine. 
The men ar more used to grasping a bush’nife than a pen, and 
besides, even to Indians themselvs, riting in Indian 1z not such 
plain sailing az you might think. The men hay learnd reading 
and riting, not in conexion with Indian, but az something that 
belongs to Spanish. In riting Indian, they hav no models. 
Each man spels, and divides hiz words, or joins them together, 
acording to hiz notion at the moment: and he iz lucky if he gets 
through many moments without leaving some word altogether 
out. Each man iz a pioneer. An Indian riting Indian iz 
exploring hiz own language. 

However, it 77 hiz own language. And | thought that if 
any thing worth looking at, in Indian, waz to be got at all, it 
would hav to be through some ov thoze men. [| made the experi- 
ment. It happend that two ov the men that I got hold ov, one 
ov them a Koban man, and the other a Karcha man, each new 
something ov this tale—it waz a tale | had heard something ov 
before—and I got each man to rite out for me what he new. 

The two ritings, when they wer done, ov course wer not 
alike. And it turnd out that one ov the two men, the Koban 
man, not only rote much better than the other, but new much 
more ov the story. At the same time that other man, who new 
less ov the story, new an intresting part ov it that the Koban 
man didnt know. What I did then,—I had the Koban man 
read the other mans story, and incorporate the other mans 
story with hiz own. Some paragrafs ov hiz own wer dropt, and 
new paragrafs wer added. And throughout the tale, at the 
same time, the corectness ov the language waz closely examind. 
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Finaly, az a check on slips ov the pen, more than az any 
thing else, I had the revized tale ritten out afresh by a third man, 
who new nothing about the tale, but who had learnd reading and 
riting in my alfabet. The man found nothing ov the nature ov a 
mistake, whether in words or in pronunciation: but he made 
some slight improvements ov fraze. 

The rezult ov the process iz the tale az it now stands. You 
wil find plenty ov faults ov compozition in the tale. The telling 
iz uneven. Some points ar brought plainly before you, and 
others seem to be unduly slighted. You ar struck by abrupt 
transitions. Possibly ther ar points left out. Andsoon. But on 
the hole, considering the riters, | think the tale iz not a bad job. 

The Koban man, who ended by doing nearly all the riting ov 
the tale, waz a certain Tiburtius Kaal. He waz much the most 
‘competent man that could be found: and he iz now, | am sorry 
to say, dead. 

| am able to prezent you with hiz picture. Tiburtius waz 
a pure Indian, with features, az you may see, ov that somewhat 
Jewish cast, which iz not at all uncommon among theze Indians, 
Hiz hair waz stil black, but he waz now a man ov over sixty. For 
a long time past, he had been one ov the chief men, in fact waz the 
chief man—the father ov the town, az they say—among the Koban 
Indians. He waza man ov sharp wits, ov course—too sharp, hiz 
enemies said: and he waz that uncommon bird, an Indian ov what 
you might calla literary turn. He read and rote in Spanish az wel 
az any body, and he had made a hobby ov reading and riting in 
Indian. He had even invented an alfabet for Indian. He rote, in 
the form ov a speech, a life ov Saint Dominic, in Indian—Saint 
Dominic 1z the patron Saint ov Koban: and a life ov Saint John 
Baptist, the patron ov an other Kekchi town: and he rote pieces to 
be spoken by the mummers at feasts: and various other things. 
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This fairy tale that | am sending you, which Tiburtius had 
promist to follow with others, turnd out to be hiz last riting. 
He had a stroke ov palzy at the beginning ov the year [1918], 
and he died in July.—This little picture [Plate IV] iz a view 
at the foot ov the calvary hil, in the town ov Kobdan.: The 
hil which 1z to the right 1z where Tiburtius is buried. 

Tiburtius belonged not to this prezent day ov progress, and 
liberalizm (az the name iz), in Guatemala, but to a day a little 
before it: when the country waz stil out ov the world: when the 
land owners wer not yet planters: when the jolly labour recruiter, 
and the daggletail scool mistress, wer objects stil below the horizon: 
when the Indian waz oprest, without also being continualy dragd 
about and interfered with: and Indian society and customs, and 
Indian learning, such az it waz, stil flourisht under the shadow ov 
the church. That day is gon. Whatever the prezent day may pro- 
duce, it wil probably produce nothing rezembling Tiburtius Kaal. 

To come back to the fairy tale—or to the tale: ther ar no 
precise fairies in it—the tale iz entitled by Tiburtius, a Thing 
that happend in ancient times, through the stealing ov Shuka- 
néps dauter: but I supoze it might az wel be entitled The Hils 
and the Corn. The main buziness ov the tale iz a hiding and 
recovery ov corn. The persons ar hils and animals. 

Quare populi meditati sunt inania?—Thoze who make a 
sience ov fairy tales, wil be able I supoze, at once, to declare the 
interpretation ov the tale, and to identify the tale with any one 
ov a dozen others. For my own part, I find the tale dul. And 
| should supoze that the chief intrest ov the tale would lie, not 
in the tale itself, but in the fact ov its being prezented in authen- 
tic Indian. The tale would be intresting, | should supoze, not 
so much to thoze who for any reazon wer intrested in fairy 
tales, az to thoze who wer intrested in the Maya languages. 
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And that iz why it iz that | hav made the translation the 
sort ov translation that it iz. You wil see at once that it iz 
not a free translation. It iz a translation meant to be ov use, 
especialy, to readers who wish to follow the Indian. It iz meant 
to be az nearly as possible, a translation ov that slavish kind 
that scool boys call a key.—I say, az nearly az possible: becauz 
any thing like a word for word translation, from a Maya lan- 
guage into English, iz not az arule possible. The two languages 
ar so differently put together, they step with such unequal steps, 
that any intelligible translation from one to the other iz bound 
to be a loose translation. But ther ar degrees ov looseness: and 
| hav taken pains, in my translation, to make the looseness a 
minimum. 

I think that most readers ov the Indian wil find the trans- 
lation a decided help: at the same time that thoze who cannot 
follow the Indian, and hav to accept the translation, wil find the 
translation readable. And for them, I might say this: many 
translators, including Indians themselvs, hav a propensity to 
what you might call, heighten the Indian: to make it say more, 
or speak finer, or more sofisticatedly, than it realy does. That 
iz very eazy to do: and it iz something that I hav particularly 
avoided. 1 think that readers ov the translation only, wil yet 
get a right impression from it, not merely ov the matter ov 
what the Indian says, but what I supoze may be thought more 
important, ov the level ov the words in which the Indian says it. 

The foot notes that I hav added to the translation ar 
mostly to point out defects in it: or at least to point out discrep- 
ancies between the Indian and the English. The discrepancies 
ar realy what make the translation intelligible, and the number 
ov them iz endless. Thoze that I hay noticed must be taken 
merely az samples ov the great heaps that I hav not noticed. 
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Ther iz one point ov discrepancy between the Indian and the 
English, that might atract the notice ov any body, though it did 
not at first atract my own. When the paragrafs ov Indian and 
English ar put side by side, you see that the English, in most 
cases, turns out a trifle longer than the Indian. The reazon ov 
that, iz not that Indian iz a briefer language than English, but 
simply, I believ, that any close translation haz a tendency to 
be longer than the original. 

The Indian ov the tale iz not mine, but the apearance ov 
it on paper iz mine, and might hav been different. The division 
into paragrafs iz mine. And the division ov words iz mine: or 
at least Im responsible for it. And the spelling iz mine:—and it 
remains for me to explain that spelling. 

| wil explain az little az possible, and I wil begin by taking 
something: for granted. The language ov the tale iz Kekchf. 
And the reader ov the Indian may not be particularly aquainted 
with Kekchi. But he must, by supozition, be aquainted with 
some one ov the Maya languages. He must, consequently, 
already be aquainted, in general, with the sounds and pronuncia- 
tion ov thoze languages. That iz what I take for granted. I shal 
escape, in general, from having to explain sounds or pronuncia- 
tion. Ther may be one or two peculiarities in the pronunciation 
ov Kekchf to mention: but in the main, what I hav to speak 
ov, wil be not sounds in themselvs, but only my way ov riting. 

Acording to that way ov riting, the point ov accent in a 
word will be markt with a ritten accent. Doing the same in 
English, the word Muzeum would apear, Muzéum, so, with an 
accent on the E. And no matter if the word iz only one sylla- 
ble:—Cat, and Dog, if they wer Indian, would apear, Cat, so: 
and, Dég, so. The accented syllable ov a word wil be markt, 
no matter if ther iz no other syllable. 3 
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It does not follow that evry word, ov whatever syllables, wil 
hav an accent mark. Ther may be no accent to mark. Supoze 
you say, Where iz he going? You might very likely so say it, that 
on the plan ov the Indian, I should rite it in this way—Whére iz 
he goingr—leaving the Iz and the He, both without a mark. That 
would mean that you spoke the Iz and the He completely without 
accent. You made the Iz, and the He, like the Ing ov Going: like 
mere apendages to the other words. When you so speak, in the 
Indian | shal so rite. Syllables that ar supozed to be spoken 
without independent accent, no matter if they make separat 
words, wil apear with no accent mark. 

You wil see, in the Indian, many unaccented words ov more 
than one syllable. Tagla iz to Send: but in saying taqla éb, 
Send them, the taqla, though it iz two syllables, haz no indepen- 
dent accent. The two words ar spoken like some single word ov 
three syllables. And you might mark the pronunciation in this 
way: taqla éb. The first syllable ov the tagla wil hav a slight 
accent, like the slight accent on the first svllable ov our word 
Recomend: a secondary accent. But secondary accent | dont 
pretend to mark. 

The distribution ov accent among words being partly at the 
wil ov the speaker, the distribution in the Indian ought not to 
be my own. And it iz not my own. | had the speakers, that 1z 
to say the riters, read aloud, on purpose, what they had ritten. 
I noted their accentuation in a copy, and I giv you their accen- 
tuation. 

Now about the letters.—Pronounce the vowels az in Spanish, 
and the consonants az in English. That iz the main rule. The 
reader wil make alowance for thoze slight regular differences, 
that ther ar, between the Indian and English pronunciations ov 
what you might call the same sounds. Pronounce the vowels 
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az in Spanish, and the consonants az in English—az nearly az 
Indian alows.—And with that rule, most ov the spelling needs no 
further explanation. The points I go on to speak ov wil be 
points where the rule fails: or where you might wish to be made 
more certain. 

B, in the Maya languages, 1z very variously pronounced: 
and a traveler, acording to the Maya language he iz listening to, 
wil take the B—some times for B: and some times for P, or V, 
or W, or M: or for some mixture ov them. The Kekchf variety 
comes az near to the English B, az it 1z possible for a Maya 
language B to come. At the beginning ov a word, the English 
imitation ov the Kekchi B wil be our B: but at the end ov a 
word, wil be our P. The English for this name, Xukanéb, that 
you see in the tale, wil be Shukanép, ending in P. 

H iz the H ov Hat: not silent, az in Spanish: and not the 
Spanish J. 

J iz the Indian aproximation to the Spanish J: that iz, to 
the CH ov the Scottish Loch. 

Q iz that sticky K-sound, ov the south Maya languages, 
which iz made at the far back ov the mouth. 

X, acording to the custom ov the country, iz the old Spanish 
X: that 1z, the English SH. 

A. This letter, which looks like a V upside down, iz to 
stand for the Maya-language choke. I hav to apologize for the 
letter, az an article ov my own invention: and I wil giv you an 
example ov its use. 

Take the word for Fire wood. The word happens to be the 
same in nearly all the Maya languages (including Maya), so that 
any probable reader ov the Indian may be supozed to know the 
word by sound. The word 1z sia. It iz commonly ritten SI, az if it 
waz like our See. But you wil notice in pronouncing the Indian, 
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that the sound ov the I iz not the last thing in the word. The 
sound ov the I comes to a remarkable sudden end. The choke 
ends it. The sound ov the I iz choked off. That silent choke 
iz the last thing in the word, and what makes the word different 
from our See. I rite the word for Fire wood, SIA (S, I, choke). 

The choke, though in itself it iz silent, 1z az plain az any 
other consonant. You dont hear it, but you hear its efects. 
In the word sia, az you hav just seen, the choke brings the I toa 
sudden stop. In the Rabinal word adm, meaning a Bridge, the 
choke comes first: and the efect iz to giv the A a sudden start. 
In the Kekchi word aain, which means This, the choke 1z between 
the A and the I, and the efect iz a sharp break between them.— 
Leav out the choke, in theze words, and in stead ov sia, Fire 
wood, you hav plain si, which in Kekchi means a Gift: in stead 
ov adam, a Bridge, you hav plain 4m, a Spider: in stead ov aain, 
This, you hav ain, an Alligator. 

That brings me to the end ov the alfabet. But besides 
individual letters, ther ar some combinations to look at. 

TH is not to be the TH ov Thorn, it 1z to be like the TH ov 
Short-horn. This word, hith6, meaning Loose, that you see in 
the tale, iz to be read hit-ho. 

X being for our SH sound, TX wil be our CH ov Church. 
This word, txt, meaning Stink (an other word in the tale), 1z to 
be read like our Chew. 

Letters may be doubled. The commonest sort ov double 
letters, in my way ov riting, ar double vowels—AA, EE, II, 
and soon. AA simply means one A after an other, an A ov double 
length: EE, an E ov double length: and so on. A double letter 
iz to mean what it seems to mean. Each letter 1z to take efect. 

UA iz not to be read wa, Spanish fashion, az if the U waz 
W: it iz to be two syllables, u-a. I dont mean that ther iz a 
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break between the U and the A, but the UA iz to be az much two 
syllables az EA, or any other combination ov two vowels. In 
the same way IA 1z to be two syllables: it iz not to be read ya, 
az if the | was Y. And so in the case ov IE, and UE, and all U 
or I combinations. It iz important, in theze languages, not to 
confound U with W, nor I with Y: and in my riting ther wil be 
no confusion. A U or an J], like any other vowel, wil always 
amount to a syllable. 

When the less than sylabic ert iz intended, the esential 
W or Y efect, then W or Y wil be ritten. And they wil be ritten, 
not only in WA, YA, and so on, with the W or Y coming first, 
but in the reverse sequences: AW, AY, EW, EY, and so on. 
And in reading theze reverse sequences (it may not be amiss to 
say) dont for a moment be misled by the tricks ov English spell- 
ing. Some times Indian and English wil agree: OY wil be like 
our OY ov Boy: EY, like the EY ov Grey: OW, like the OW ov 
Low. But AW wil not be like the AW ov Saw. This word, 
kaw, meaning Hard, or Strong, that you see in the tale, iz not like 
our Caw, it 1z nearly like our Cow. EW, that you see in this, 
saqéw, meaning to Dawn, iz not like the EW ov Few, it iz like 
the EU ov the Spanish Deuda. And so on. 

The pronunciation ov W and Y iz not uniform naa rene 
the Maya languages, nor even within the limits ov Kekchi. 
Acording to Koban pronunciation, which iz Tiburtius’s pronun- 
ciation, WA 1z to be read az if it was GWA, gwa. WE iz to be 
read gwe: and so on. W, before a vowel, iz to be read, for 
Koban, like GW. 

And Y haz its Koban alteration. This, yG, which means to 
Mix, in stead ov being pronounced like our word You (az it iz 
in the dialect ov Kaab6n), iz pronounced, in Kobdan, like our 
Dew, DYU. Y, before a vowel, iz to be read, for Koban, like DY. 
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Theze Kob4n alterations ar only before a vowel. In AW, 
AY, and so on, with the W or Y coming last, no G or D efect 1Z 
put in. But ad a vowel, and the efect apears. Take instances 
in the tale. This, ndw, which means to Know, sounds nearly 
like our Now—whether in Kobdan style or any other. But ada 
syllable al: naw4l, so: and that word, which means Knowledge, 
iz to be read, for Koban, az nagwal, with a G in it.—This, laaw 6, 
means Your mouth. ‘Ther ar two words. But in speaking, the 
two ar run together: and the hole thing wil be read, for Koban, 
laagwé: again the G.—This, jay, means Thin, or Shallow. It 
sounds something like our word High. But this word, jayal, 
that you wil see translated az Direction, and iz taken from jay— 
Indian calls direction thinness—that derived word wil be read, 
in Koban style, jadydl: with a D. 

The combination AK (choke, K) wil mean that sound ov the 
Maya languages, which iz the twin ov K: what I call the stif K. 
In the same way AP, AQ, and AT, wil mean the stif sounds ov 
P, Q, and T. If you ar aquainted with the once celebrated 
system ov Father Flores, and the Franciscan missionaries, my 
AK iz what they rote with their letter cuatrillo, 4. My AQ iz 
their tresillo, €. My ATX (that iz to say, stif T, followd by X) 
iz what they rote, #h, so. And so on. 

I think that that iz az much az I need say about the spelling. 
You may not altogether aprove the spelling—and | dont stop 
to defend it—but I think you wil now be able to read it. The 
principal innovations it contains,—I wil just run over them: 

The riting ov accent: 

The distinction between H and J: 

The recognition ov the choke az an independent consonant, 
and the introduction ov a letter for it: 

The recognition ov double vowels: 
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The introduction ov W: and the disuse ov U and I for W 
and Y: 

The analysis ov the stif consonants, and the disuse ov special 
letters for them. 

Ther ar also innovations—or rather ther iz one sweeping 
innovation—in the division ov words: words ar divided by a 
fixt rule, suitable to any language. But that iz more than | 
can go into. 

The spelling ov the Indian waz the last thing left for me 
to speak ov: and having spoken ov it, this preface ov mine iz 
done. | leav you to the main thing: though the preface haz 
come to such a length that Im afraid the main thing, now, may 
begin to look like a mere apendix. 


a 
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NAALEB AKULBIL AQE KUTAN XBAN 
RELAQANKIL XRABIN XUKANEB 


Saa xwaklijik Xukanéb aqaxal eaqld, ki rfl maa anf li 
xrabin saa xwaribaal. Ki paats6k re éb li raj akanjél, ma xea 
rilna ra txalén xsaqewjik. Eb aadn keb xyé naq inak4a. Keb 
laj xsiaki yalaq bar, ut maa mifn keb xtAw. Maa an{ ajtxik wan. 

Numtajenaq xjosaqil Xukanéb xban xsatxfk li xrabfn, ki 
xtaqla xboqbal eb laj usqil aj taktxfa, aafn eb xakabda: tsudl 
Panstj, tsuGl Aqeqwaj, tsudl maa Puakltim, tsudl Txiatsujay, 
tsutl Txitxén, tsutl maa Téak. 


‘THAT HAPPEND, AKULBIL: Met with, Receivd, Sufferd. Akdl, 
to Meet, and so on.—In the belief ov Tiburtius and the Indians, ov course, 
the tale iz a true tale. It may not be exact, but it iz an acount that haz 
come down, ov things that did anciently happen: and might happen now. 

?IN ANCIENT TIMES, AQE KUTAN: a set compound. In itself, 
age merely says Time, and kutan says Day. 

* Shukanép iz a conspicuous mountain to the south east ov Koban. It 
iz the highest part ov the range ov mountains that separates the Koban 
table land from the basin ov the Polochik, and iz the highest mountain ov the 
Upper Verapas. All the mountains in the story, except one, belong to the 
Shukanép range. 

“her waking, xsaqewjik: Her dawning. Saqéw, to Dawn: from s4q, 
White. You can speak in Indian, az you can in Spanish, ov a person dawning. 

* The servants, Eb aadén: which simply says Thoze. 
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Ha tNG THAT HAPPEND?! IN ANCIENT TIMES? 
THROUGH, THE STEALING OF SHUKANEPS? 
DAUTLER 


Shukanép having rizen very early, saw that hiz dauter waz 
not in her sleeping place. He askt hiz servants whether they 
had seen her since her waking‘. The servants® said that they 
had not. They made a complete search for her evry where, 
and not a bit® did they find her. She waz no more there. 

Exceedingly’ angry at the loss ov hiz dauter, Shukanép sent 
to call the worthy counselors, ov whom theze ar the names: 
mount Pansth, mount Kekgwah, mount Master’ Pukltim, 
mount Chitsuhay, mount Chichén, mount Master Flint’. 


6 not a bit, maa miin: Not at all: literaly, Not a fingers breadth. Miin, 
a Fingers breadth. 

7 Exceedingly, Numtajenagq. Numta, to Exceed: on the base num, to Péss. 

8 Master, maa. I say Master, only to avoid saying Mister. Maa 
(which cannot be accented) ansers, usualy, exactly to our Mister, and haz 
no other meaning in the language. The title iz ofen uzed with the names ov 
hils. 

® Flint, T6éak: the only one ov theze names that haz a clear meaning. 
Some ov the other names sugest meanings. For instance Puaklim might be 
fancied to mean Earth smasher. Ptak means to Smash, in Kekchi: and in 
some Maya languages (though not in any neibouring Maya language) lam 
means Earth. 
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Eb ut aafn, txi jumpadt keb txal. Xukanéb ki él txi 
xAkulbal éb, satxs6 xatxool, ra ra xAkaatx. Ki xkutanobresi 
txl ru éb naq satxendq li xloaqlaj rabin, txi inakaa na xnaw bar 
ta ko kanadg. Aadn Gt xyaalal naq xin taqla ee boqbal, txan, 
re naq tee yé li ta rutgq tin baant. 

Ki txaaqék maa Puakldm, tuxil tsudl, aj balaaq: yaj, 
putx, mam4aa, Akupakd rix xban li xyuam: aj naadj saa xyoala- 
jik. 

Ki xyé re aj Xukanéb: Taqla xhitbal joawia_risinkil 
kaaibaq li txaabil atsia wan aaw é. Taa yé eb ré naq o €b 
riAkin li etxkabal, wan saa xyanq li saagé joawia Ii faq. 


‘the counselors, Eb . . . aain: which simply says Theze. 

2 came, keb txal: txa4l means to Move in this direction, to Start to come. 

3 upset, satxs6: Lost. 

4 cherisht, loaq: Highly prized, Dear. Probably the same historicaly 
az léaq, to Buy. 

5 hiz having a notion, xnaéw: Hiz knowing: combined with the efect ov 
the subsequent particle ov mood, ta. To a filosofic Indian, one ov the most 
remarkable things about European languages, would be the fact that mood, 
az a rule, could be exprest only through a verb. Indian throws in particles 
ov mood with all sorts ov words: in this case with the word for Where, bar. 

® had gon, ko kana4q: Had gon and remaind, Gon and stil waz. Kana, 
to Remain. 
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And the counselors! at once came’. Shukanép went out to 
receiv them, with hiz heart upset®, in pain ov mind. He 
informd them that hiz cherisht‘ dauter had disapeard, without 
hiz having a notion’ where she had gon.® And that iz the reazon 
that I hav sent’ and calld you, he says, so that you may say 
what | ought to do. 

Anser waz made by Master Puklim, an old hil, wily: sick, 
dropsical, an old man®, hiz back bent with age: one that waz 
wize from hiz birth’. 

He said to Shukanép: Comand to hav loost and led out 
two ov the fine dogs that you hav. Say to them that they ar to 
go to the place ov! the neibour, who 1z between the sun and the 
wind"). 


7] hav sent, xin taql4. | sent, would be kin taql4. This dialect ov 
Kekchi distinguishes between the aorist and the perfect. 

8man: the Indian doeznt say Man, but mam4a iz an Old man: or a 
Grandfather. 

°from hiz birth, saa xyoalajik: the mean‘ng iz, By nature. Our word 
Nature, and the Indian word, hav the same development ov meaning. 

10 the place ov, riakin. Iakin iz With, and also the French Chez. 

1 between the sun and the wind. Tiburtius could not explain this. 
He told the tale az it waz told to him. Most likely what the expression 
signifies iz some point ov the compass, between the rizing sun, and a wind 
blowing probably from the south. The neibour, az you see later, 1z another 
hil; perhaps about south east ov Shukanép. 
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Wi li atsia nakeb suaqi txaq, laa rabin maa anf aran: 

Wi li atsfa inAkda nakeb akultn, reetalil naq laa rabin aran 
wan. | 

Xukanéb ki xjultiké wiatxfk xkaa wa txi ru éb li xakial 
tsudl. Eb aain keb xjunajf li xakaadx, keb xkutt lh naaléb 
ki xyé maa Puaklim. Joak4én naq Xukanéb ki xbdq li xatsia 
kaaib (maakwaa atsaqal atsia, kaq k6j li jan, ut li jan txik hix), 
ki xtaqla éb txi xbaanunkil li junxilaj ki xyé li putxej mamaa. 

Naq keb wulak a atsfa aain saa li tsudl keb taqlaak wia, 
inakaa txik keb él tx4q toj txi xk4b li kutan. Txi xkab at li 
kutan, majiadq na wakli Xukanéb saa xwarfb, ak yook éb li 
Atsfa tx roybeninkil. 

Ki waklf Xukanéb, ki xbéq li xatsfa kaib, re xpaatsbal li 
Akaa rt keb rfl txag. Li atsia keb xyé ré: Laa rabin xSuqakim 


xqa taw akojak6o txi xbeen raaq li tsudl aj Akix més. Inakaa 
koo txal txi jumpaat, xmaak naq tx1 xjunil li kutan baakbook 


1 come back, suaqitx4q: Returnhither. Suaqi, to Return: in the Karcha 
dialect, sutaqi: conected with sat, a Round, a Circuit, a Trip. 

2 others: not in the Indian. 

3 unanimously, keb xjunaji li xakaaix: They united their minds. Jia, One. 

4 leopard, hix. Hix iz any cat beast, but especialy the big spotted beast. 

5 where they had been: to giv the efect ov txaqg. Txdq means something 
like Hither. The Indian says something like, What they had seen ‘hither’. 
They had seen something, and the txaq signifies that they afterwards came 
here. 

6 Basket grass, Suqakim: the name ova hil. The Karcha form ov the 
word iz sujakim. 

7 Thorn broom, Akix més: an other hil, the hil the dogs wer sent to, the 
neibour between the sun and the wind. | dont know the plant, thorn broom, 
from which the hil iz calld: but més iz a tough weed uzed for brooms.—In 
the Indian, you see the hil Basket grass styld xSuqakim, with the prefix x. 
And Thorn broom iz styld aj Akix més, with the prefix aj. The prefix x, 
to a persons name, signifies a female: and aj signifies a male. | hav been askt 
about theze prefixes, and [| wil tel you what | think about them. I think they 
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If the dogs come back!, your dauter iz not there: 

If the dogs do not come, it iz a sign that there your dauter iz. 

Shukanép advized again a second time with the other hils. 
Theze others? unanimously? aproved the thing that Master 
Puklim said. Acordingly Shukanép calld hiz two dogs (not 
mere dogs, one waz a puma, and the other a leopard’), and sent 
them to do az the dropsical old man previously said. 

When theze dogs got to the hil they wer sent to, they did 
not start back til the second day. And on the second day, before 
Shukanép had rizen from hiz bed, the dogs wer already waiting 
for him. 

Shukanép roze, and called hiz two dogs, to ask what they 
had seen where they had been®. The dogs said to him: Your 
dauter Basket grass® we hav found sitting on the nees ov the hil 
Thorn broom’. We did not come at once, becauz® the hole day 


ar simply the remnants ov words for Man and Woman. In Kichechi, and 
other languages, Woman iz ixéq. In Kekchi, the word 1z shortened to ixq. 
In the Chuh language, ov north western Guatemala, the word iz merely ix. 
And | think the last reduction ov the word iz this feminin prefix x. Again, 
the Kekchi for a Man iz wing. But in several other languages the word iz 
windg. Now Q, by length ov time, ofen turns to J. In the Hacaltenango 
dialect ov Chuh, the word for Man iz winaj, with J for Q. And just az in 
other dialects ov that language windq iz constantly cut down to nq, so in 
Hacaltenango the form winaj iz constantly cut down to naj: and | think this 
masculin prefix, aj, iz simply a further reduction. One step further in reduc- 
tion, that you might expect, would be to drop the A ov aj, and come down to 
the mere J: just az ix comes down to the mere X. And in at least the Tseltal 
language, ov central Chiapas, that step iz taken. The masculin prefix, in 
that language, iz the mere sound ov J. This masculin prefix aj, by the by, 
iz not to be confounded with that other prefix ov the same sound, aj, that 
you hav for instance in the second paragraf ov this riting, in aj taktxia, a 
Counselor. That aj, which ansers to the Or, ov Counselor, or the Er ov 
Londoner, haz nothing to do with sex. 
8 becauz, xmaak naq: strictly, Its fault that. 
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06 xban aj Akix més, ut koo raatxab toj txi rd Aqoqyin: xxiw re 
naq baa naw bar wan laa rabin. 

Xukanéb ki laj xtaw xyaalal aafn, aka4a ki xbaand, ki 
xtaqla xmolakankil txi xjunfl li xjunkablal. Ki xbéq li xaalamjé, 
ki xb6g i aAkatx: Aytq riakin li tsudl Sakléatx, tx4n. Yeomaq 
re, naq tin Atsaama raj txi rd, naq tx1 xakdl, txi xakuula, saa 
junaq xAkuulebaal pék, txi xjunil lin junkablal: li atsaqal 
Atsaqal xbeén, aa li 1yaj ixim. 

Txi xjunil éb li walaq, txan, xiakanel xtl, joawia li kaafb 
r6q, na xwadtesi rib riakin a 1xim aaan, hithd naq txeb wang 
riAkin laj Sakléatx, re xnimankil ra li xakitxebaal, roybeninkil 
naq tin taqla wiatxfk xaAkambal éb. 


‘ being afraid ov your knowing, xxiw re naq baa naw: Hiz fear lest you 
should know,—might be a little more like the Indian. 

? But then why should he hav let the dogs loose at all? You wil come 
across other incoherences. 

* understood how this waz, ki . . . xtaw xyaalal aain: the Indian says 
something like—Fourd the nature ov this, Found the so-ness ov this. 
Yaalal, Nature ov: yaal, True, So. Taw, to Reach, to Find. 

‘what did he do: a common formula in Indian narrativ. 

® sizzor tail, xaalamjé: a bird with a forkt tail: a bird smaller than the 
frigat bird, and lighter colourd: it comes about the beginning ov the rainy 
seazon. 

® Sakléch iz the one hil that does not belong to the Shukanép range. 
In stead ov being south east from Koban, Sakléch iz about north west: and 
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we wer tied up by Thorn broom, and he did not let us loose til 
during the night: being afraid ov your knowing! where your 
dauter waz’. 

Shukanép when he fully understood how this waz’, what did 
he dot but send and gather together the hole ov hiz goods. He 
calld the sizzor tail®, he called the hawk: Go to the hil Sakléch’, 
he says. Say to him, that I beg ov him, that he would receiv 
and put by, in one ov hiz stony repozitories’, the hole ov my 
goods: the first and foremost® being the corn seed. 

All my creatures’, he says, flying animals, and thoze with 
four feet, which feed on that corn, let them be there’® loose at 
Sakléch’s for the magnification" ov hiz forest places, til such 
time” az I send again and get them. 


far out ov sight. Sakléch iz about two days north ov Chama, on the way to 
the salt springs. The name Sakléch, like Shukanép, haz no meaning in Kekchi. 

7 stony repozitories: this iz a lime stone country, full ov caves.—Repozi- 
tory, akuulebadl: Putting-by place: from akuula, to Put by, to Keep, to 
Store. 

8 the first and foremost, li atsaqal atsaqdl xbeén: The right right first. 

® creatures, 4laq: pigs, turkeys, and so on: animals kept by man. The 
wild animals belong to the household ov the hil, and he so speaks ov them. 

10 be there, wan. W4n iz to Be, to Be some where, to Be situated. 

1 magnification, nimankil: from nim, Big. 

2 til such time, oybeninkil: strictly, Waiting for: the French En 
attendant. 
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K6 hi akitx, rotxbén li xaalamjé, re xyebdl li xtaqlankil éb. 
Usilal ki sumén wid laj Sakléatx. Toj joa naq Xukanéb ki 
xmolAka txi xjunil éb li xxl, re naq saa akial txeb xak4m riakin 
aj Sakléatx li oAdb pady txi xn4a ixim. Ko éb a akila xdl aadn, 
keb riqa li oadb paay txi xnda ixim, ki xakuula aj Sakléatx. 

Sakléatx xbeen aj Atsadm re Suqakim, xrabin li xnimal 
Xukanéb, antxal xatxoédl naq ki xakuluban li ki atsaamadk 
txi ra. Aaban inakaa ki xndw naq xSuqakim ki elaqd xban laj 
suttaq aj Akix més. 

Ak xlib Xukanéb txi roybenink{l li xrabin inak4a na 
naatxok txi xakatq, ki xtaqld li riiatsin, aj Atxina Xukanéb, 
txi xAkambal. Aabdan laj Akix més inakaa ki raj xakebal. Aj 
Atxina Xukanéb, txi rilbal xaqetagetfl aj Akix més, ki xtaql4 
li xjosaqej Atsia txi xbeén. Eb a atsfa keb xpadb, keb xhopoxf 
aj Akix més: txi mako txi joakan ki risf li xrabfn Xukanéb. 
Ki suaqi laj Atxina Xukanéb, ki xyé re li ras. 


' between them all, saa akial: In multitude. Aki, Much, Many. 

* the five kinds, li oadb pady. I dont know how many kinds ov corn 
ther may be. Each region, almost, haz its own kind. But in the story, no 
particular five kinds ar thought ov. The five iz merely °a reprezentativ 
number. 

* corn seed, xnaa ixim: or Seed corn: literaly, Mother ov corn. 

‘suitor, aj atsaam: Asker. Asking for a girl haz its formalities, and iz 
usualy a protracted afair, not conducted by the suitor himself.—Hils further 
apart than Sakléch and Basket grass may yet be huzband and wife. In the 
Upper Verapas, near Kaabén, ther iz a mountain Itsam, which iz wife to 
Seven ears, a mountain away on the Pacific side ov the country. Mother 
Itsam, az they call her, used to eat people: and stopt eating them when she 
waz scolded for it by her distant huzband. 

*complied with, ki xakulubén: Accepted, Admitted: conected with 
Akdil, to Meet. 
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The hawk went, along with the sizzor tail, to tel their 
message. Sakléch anserd favourably. Whereupon Shukanép 
gatherd all hiz animals, so that between them allt they should 
take to Sakléch’s the five kinds? ov corn seed*. They went, 
thoze many animals, they carried the five kinds ov corn seed, 
and Sakléch stored it. 

Sakléch who waz the first suitor? for Basket grass, dauter ov 
the great Shukanép, willingly complied with? what waz askt ov 
him. But he did not know that Basket grass waz stolen® by 
the circumventer’ Thorn broom. 

Shukanép having become tired ov waiting for hiz dauter, 
who did not come near him’, sent hiz younger brother, Little 
Shukanép, to get her. But Thorn broom waz unwilling to 
giv her. Little Shukanép, seeing the pride ov Thorn broom, set? 
hiz fierce dogs on him. The dogs obeyd, they bit Thorn broom 
all over!®: but neither for that did he let out Shukanéps dauter. 
Little Shukanép returnd, and told hiz elder brother. 


6 stolen, elaqa: not a mistake for the regular passiv elaqaak. Elaq4, to 
Steal, iz iregular. The primary passiv, elaqd, besides having its regular use, 
with a pozessiv prefix, retains iregularly its primitiv independence ov thoze 
prefixes. Elaqd itself takes the place ov the derived elaqaak. 

7 circumventer, aj suttiaq: conected with stt, a Circuit. 

8 did not come near him, inakéa na naatx6k txi xakatq: Not aproaches 
to hiz vicinity. Ak4tq, Imediat vicinity: txi xakatq, Beside him. The word 
akatq iz probably conected with akat, to Burn: the notion being the same az 
ours—when you ar getting close to a thing, you ar warm. 

9 set, taqla: Sent. 

10 they bit Thorn broom all over, keb xhopoxi aj Akix més: They made 
Thorn broom full ov holes. Hép, to Pierce: hop6x, Full ov holes: hopoxi, 
to Make full ov holes. 
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Tx1 rabinkil Xukanéb aafn, numtajenaq ki pda. Ki 
xtaqla xaadn Abaadas, retxkabal aj Akix més, wi saa usilal, wi 
riAkin maa usilal, 6 txi risinkfl li xrabfn. 

Aa tt a xaaan aj nawal aain, rixaqifl maa Puaklim, ki 
xkawres{ rib, ki xkit rib saa seebal txi xbeén aj Akix més. Ut 
aAan saA jumpaat ki xaké rib. Maa akaa txik ki ra ki xyé, 
kaAajtxik xAtsaamankil txi ru lt xaAadn naq aAan ta oksing eb 
ré tx1 ra li xnimal tsuG] Xukanéb. 

Joakan ki xbaand li biatbiatej tifx. Ut Xukanéb ki akojl4 
xatxool riAkin rilbal naq ki naatx6k li xsatxal rabin txi xakatq. 
Ki xkQy xmaak laj Akix més ki elaqgank ré. Ki xnaw ra joa 
txaabil hiabéj. 


' angered, poa: or Provoked. The proper meaning ov pda iz to Be dis" 
aranged, to Get out ov order: for instance, a trap. Speaking ov meat’ 
p6a iz to Go bad. Speaking ov people, az | say, it means to Be angerd, or 
provoked.—P6a iz a verb. The common word for Angry iz jésaq. That 
waz the word in the second paragraf. Jé6saq points more to the outward 
signs Ov anger, and p6a more to the state ov mind. Besides j6saq may 
signify a permanent caracter: Coleric: Fierce. Fierce waz the translation 
in the paragraf before this. Whereaz pOa signifies a change: a change for the 
worse.— This p6a iz not to be confounded with pé, the Moon. 

* Mother Abaas, xaaan Abaaas: an other hil ov the Shukanép range. 
Abaas iz the name ov a valuable timber tree—Az for the title Mother, the 
word xaaan does not precisely mean Mother: it means a female that haz 
had young: speaking ov women, you might say Matron. Any elderly woman 
iz commonly styled xaaaén (though not to her face), and sometimes—for 
example, in the next paragraf—I say Old woman. 
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Shukanép on hearing this, waz exceedingly angerd'. He 
comanded Mother Abaas?, a neibour ov Thorn brooms, whether 
by civil means, or by uncivil means, to go and get out hiz dauter. 

And this wize old woman, the wife ov Master Puklim, 
made her self ready, and threw her self with a rush® on Thorn 
broom. And Thorn broom‘ at once surenderd’. Nothing else® 
waz he able to say, excepting to beg ov the old woman that she 
her self? would bring them’ in before the great hil Shukanép. 

So the smart old woman" did. And Shukaneps heart waz 
set at rest! when he saw that hiz lost dauter came near to him. 
He forgave” Thorn broom who stole her. He recognized him® 
az a good son in law. 


3 with a rush, saa seebal: In speed. Seéb, Light, Quick. 

4 Thorn broom, aaan: That. 

’ surenderd, ki xaké rib: He gave himself. Aké, to Giv. 

6 else: prezent in the Indian—txik. 

7 she her self, aadn: That. You might leav out Her self, and emfasize 
the She. 

8 them, eb ré: that iz to say—though the Indian does not say it—himself 
and hiz bride. 

® great hil, xnimal tsutl: not merely Big hil: which would be nimla 
tsutl. 

10 old woman, tiix: which merely says Old. 

il waz set at rest, ki akojl4: Sat. The base iz axoy, to Sit. 

2 He forgave, Ki xkay xmaak: He endured hiz fault. Kay, to Endure, to 
Last, to Tolerate. 

18 He recognized him, Ki xnaw ri: He new hiz face, New hiz prezence. 
Naw, to Know. 
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Txi rfx aAdn, Xukanéb ki xb6q wiAtxfk li xaalamjé joawia 
li akdtx. Xnuméa lin josaqil txi xbeén aj Akix més, txdn. 
Aytiq ridkin li tsutl Sakléatx. Yeomaq ré, naq txi rix éb ajwia 
lin xdl, txi xaqajsi li Akila paay txi ra ixfm ki akeéa txi xakuulé. 

Li akdtx joawiA li xaalamjé koeb xbaant li xtaqlankil éb. 
Aaban li tsudl Sakléatx ki satx xakaatix, ki xyé: Akda ri 
xAkulman, naq na xyé, Xk6s lin josaqfl txi xbeén aj Akix més? 

Li Akatx joawia li xaalamjé keb sumén: Waa, li xAkulman, 
xSuqAkim ki elaqa, Gt txi rfx aadn xsumla riakin li tsut] Akix 
més: Ut wank éb txi xakatq qa waa Xukanéb. 

A! txA4n xyaalal naq aj Akix més xsumlé riakin lin raém 
xSuqAkimr Txan naq Xukanéb xbaanti wiakin a balaadfl 
ain, toj joA naq lafn xbeén aj atsadm re li xrabin? E! naaléb 
inAkaa kuuyél! Maa akaa txik na raj, kaAajwia jundq eeqajtink. 


‘by conveyance ov, txi rix. It would be a mis-translation to say On 
the back ov. 

* various looking sorts ov corn, akila pady txi ri ixim: literaly, Many 
sorts ov faces ov corn. 

’ hiz keeping, xakuulé: see page 203, note 7. 

‘errand, taqlankil: Sending ov. Taqla, to Send. 

’ waz confounded, ki sétx xakaatix: Hiz mind became lost. S&tx, to Be 
lost. 

® slackend, kés: in the Karcha dialect, kéts. Not akés, to Shrink, to 
Contract. 

7 Sir, Waa: the same word az for Father. W4a iz uzed in speaking to 
a man: maa, in speaking ov him, and only az a prefix to hiz name. See 
page 197, note 8. 

‘living with, txi xakatq: Close to him, Beside him: see page 205, note 8. 
It iz the usual thing for a son in law to go and liv with hiz father in law, and 
work for him. 
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After that, Shukanép calld again the sizzor tail and the 
hawk. My anger against Thorn broom 1z past, he says. Go to 
the hil Sakléch. Say to him, that by conveyance ov’ thoze 
same beasts ov mine, let him return the various looking sorts ov 
corn? that wer given into hiz keeping.’ 

The hawk and the sizzor tail went and did their errand*. 
But the hil Sakléch waz confounded®, and said: What haz 
happend, that he says, My anger iz slackend? against Thorn 
broomr 

The hawk and the sizzor tail anserd: Sir’, what haz hap- 
pend, Basket grass waz stolen, and since that haz married the 
hil Thorn broom: and they ar living with’ Master® Shukanép. 

O! how can it be that Thorn broom haz married'® my dear™ 
Basket grass? How haz Shukanép practist” this deceit!® on me, 
and mean while I the first asker for hiz dauter? O! insufferable“ 
act! Nothing else does it need, but only a requital”. 


° Master, qa waa: the words say Our father: and so begins the pater- 
noster in Indian. The speakers here happen to be two: but a single speaker 
would stil say Our father, uzing the words az a title. To say qa waa ov an 
absent person, shows more respect than plain maa, which means Mister: you 
might almost translate qa waa Xukanéb, by saying Sir Shukanép: az we say 
Sir John. 

10 haz married: the Indian says, Haz married with, xsumla riakin. 
Suml4, to Get married: conected with sim, a Mate, a Fellow: which also 
givs rize to sumal, a Pair. 

dear, raém: from ra, to Love. The expression sounds a little sloppy, 
and an Indian, in the circumstances, would hardly uze it: but you must 
consider here that it iz put in the speakers mouth by the story teller. 

2 practist, baani: Done. 

13 deceit, balaaqil: on a base Bat, to Cover up, to Hide. 

4 insufferable, inakéa kuuyél: Not to be sufferd. Kuuyél, from kty: 
see page 207, note 12. 

15 requital, eeqajink. Eeq4j, any thing given in return. 
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Yeomaq re aAan naq rajawal us kamk txi xerimbfl, txi ru 
xAqaxtesinkil li ki xaké txin Akuula. Li ixim ki xaké txin akuulé, 
lain tin mGq txi junaj wa. Txi xjunil éb li xxtl txeb kamq txi 
waxil txi weaejil. Maa jarGj txfk ta rfl riakin rd maa jun 
Atorolaq li 1xfm. ) 

Li xaalamjé joawia li akdtx kuleb xaké li xtaglankfl re 
Xukanéb. Ut aain ki xtaqla xboqbal éb laj taktxfa, re naq txeb 
xyé Akaa ri na rai na xbaant. 

Txi r@ ajwia a kutdn aadn ki tikld jGn xnimal weaéj saa 
xyang €b txi xjunfl li xGl. Ak xeb atxiaatxiada xbdn li xatsu- 
kajik, eb li txakwow, akitxea adq, haaldw, joa txi xjunil éb li 
rotxbén: ko éb txi xsiakbal xtsakaém, ut inakda keb xtaw. 

Kaaajwiadn, retxakulub éb li yak. Li y4k numtajendq 
xtxuil ra, y6 txi kisfk, yO txi qixbak, keb rfl naq sifp li xsda. 
Akaa ra xaa tsaka txaq, txank éb ré, naq sifp laa sda, joawiA 
txu aaw ur 


1 Shukanép, aaan: That. 

*very much, rajawal: In the highest degree: from the obsolete ajaw, 
a Lord. 

*a single, maa jun: Not one. The Indian repeats the negativ. 

*came, ul: the sign ov motion hither. The speaker puts himself back 
at Shukanéps. 
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Say to Shukanép! that it iz very much’ better to die cut 
in pieces, than to deliver up what he put into my keeping. The 
corn that he put into my keeping, I wil hide for ever. All hiz 
animals, let them die ov rage and famin. Never again shal he 
see with hiz eyes a single® grain ov the corn. 

The sizzor tail and the hawk came‘ and gave their message 
to Shukanép. And Shukanép® sent and calld the counselors, 
that they should say what he might do. 

On that same day ther began a great famin among all the 
animals. Already they ar distrest® by hunger’, the peccary, the 
wood pig, the paca, and all their companions: they went to 
look for food, and they did not find it. 

The only thing waz, they met with the fox. The fox waz 
making a great stink’, he waz farting, he waz belching, and they 
saw that hiz belly waz swollen. What hav you been® and eaten, 
they said to him, that your belly 1z swollen, and you ar making a 
stink? 


5 Shukanép, aain: This. 

6 Already they ar distrest: az we should say, When they wer now dis- 
trest: and so on. 

7 hunger, atsukajik: in Karcha, atsokajik. The base iz aTsoK, OF ATSUK. 

8 waz making a great stink, numtajenaq xtxuil ra: Exceeding waz the 
stink ov hiz prezence. 

® been: to giv efect to tx4g. See page 200, note 5. 
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Li yak ki txaaqdk: Wi sifp lin sAa, wi yook fn txi qixbak 
kaa paakal, saa xakabaa na li weaéj: aa ajwia lin koak ndaq 
xin tsaka. 

Laj paatsonél keb 6k txi seaék. Keb xyé txi ribil rib 
xtaagenkil saa muqmdt alaj yiaktfa aafn, yal re xnaabal akaa 
ra na xtsaka. 

Keb rfl Gt naq k6 li yak saa li tsudl Sakléatx, saa xto6n jan 
saqjoonak wan wiA jin xmil tekén. Aa ut li tekén, txi akaal, 
tx1 oaq6b, nakeb él, nakeb 6k, saa jin riatsilal li saqjoonak. 
Eb ut li nakeb él, nakeb él txi wank éb riiq ixfm. Yook éb txi 
xAkambal li ixim saa li xml. 

Aran ki xakojéb rib li yak, txi ré xbé li tekén: ki 6k txi 
xmaaqbal li ixim txi ru éb laj iqanél, nakeb él saa xakulbafb li 
saqjoonak. 


' breaking wind, qixbaék: properly, Belching. Quantities ov words begin 
' with stif Q, AQ az | rite it: for instance, in the heading ov the story, the word 
age: but only two words in the language, so far az I know, begin with plain 
Q. One iz the word for Our, qa: and the other iz this qixbak. The base is 
QIX. 

* ends, paakal: Sides, Quarters, Parts. 

*on acount ov, saa xakabAa: literaly, In the name ov. 

‘1 supoze: to giv efect to na. 

* the fact being: to giv efect to aa ajwia. 

*made a meal ov, tsakaé: Fed on. In the next paragraf | translate 
tsaka simply by Eat. 

“nuts, naaq: Fruit stones: such az ov plums, or alligator pears. The 
fox seems to say obliquely, That iz the sort ov fruit I hav been eating. The 
usual word haz nothing to do with fruit, or fruit stones. 

* began, 6k: literaly, Enterd. | 
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The fox anserd: If my belly iz swollen, and I am breaking 
wind! at both ends?, it iz on acount’, I supoze‘, ov the famin: 
the fact being® that I hav made a meal ov’ my little nuts’. 

The questioners began® to laugh. They propozed® among 
themselvs that they should secretly’® follow this liar, just’ to 
know what it waz that he ate”. 

And they saw that the fox went to the hil Sakléch, to the 
base ov a clif where ther waz a nest ov weewees'*. And the wee- 
wees, by scores, and by four hundreds“, wer coming out and 
going in® at a crack in the clif. And thoze that came out, came 
out with loads ov corn. They wer taking the corn to their nest’. 

There the fox seated himself, beside the weewees path’: and 
began to snatch away the corn from the carriers, that came out 
from the junction” in the clif. 


® propozed: yé, to Say, means to Propoze, in the construction yé.. . 
xtaaqenkil. 

10 secretly, saa muqmti: Hiddenly. M4dg, to Hide. 

1 just, yal. 

12 he ate: the Indian says He eats: uzing the prezent tense sign na. 

13 weewees: more sientificaly, Leaf cutter ants. The general word for 
an ant, in Kekchi, iz sank. But in Indian, az in English—at least in 
Central American English—the leaf cutter ant iz called by a special name: 
in Kekchi, tekéa. 

14 by scores, and by four hundreds, txi akaal, txi oaqob: az we should say, 
By tens and by hundreds: the Indian base ov counting being twenty. Akaal, 
a Score: oaq6b, a Score ov scores. 

15 wer coming out and going in: the idiom oy Indian says They come out, 
they go in: uzing the prezent tense sign nak. 

16 A nest ov weewees may be az big az your hand, or az big az a foot ball 
field. In fact, ov course, weewees dont touch Indian corn. Foxes some 
times wil. 

17 path, bé. Thoze ants make beaten paths. 

18 junction, akulbafb: Self meeting. Akdl, to Meet: ib, Self. 
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Aran keb xtaw li jun atxél. Anaqwd4n xat qa taw, bar nak 
aa taw laa wa, txank éb. Keb xnaw xyaalal naq mako aka 
ta pea ra na xakdx li yak, aa pea li ixim ko eb xtAw li tekén, 
. sad li naAajéj mugbil wia xban li tsudl Sakléatx. Sa éb xatxodl 
li x] riakin li xeb xkutanobrés, ko éb, nakeb kilkét, txi xnums- 
inkfl txi ru Xukanéb. 

Akaa ki xbaant’ Xukanéb, ki xxaqdb oxfb atxajom tsutl, 
aj Txiatséq eb xakabdaa, re xraobtesinkfl li tsuGl Sakléatx: aa 
raj ki raj keb xpéj ta li Akuulebaal pék atsapats6 wia li ixfm. 

Ki txal Gt li xbeén saaj tsudl, na xrép xxamlél txi ra li 
saqjoonak. Ki xaké xnaaléb, ki xaké xatxoél, ki xaké txi 
xjunil li xmeatséw, re xjorbal li pék, maa mijn ki rf. 


‘They comprehended, Keb xnaw xyaalél: They new its sense, They 
new its nature. See page 202, note 3. ; 

> waz the fox eating, na xakix li yak: Does the fox eat. See page 213, 
notes 12 and 15. The general word for Eat iz waa. Aktix iz to eat grains ov 
corn, or any thing that you crunch. 

’ Happy, sa éb xatxo6l: Their hearts pleazant. The usual expression. 
Sa, Pleazant: atxo6l, Heart, Soul. 

4 discoverd, kutanobrés: Brought to light. Kutan, Day, Light. 

5 report it, xnumsinkil: Cauz it to pass. See page 197, note 7. 

® All this about the fox, and the other animals meeting him, and the 
discovery ov the corn through the ants, though I should say it waz the best 
known part ov the story, waz precisely the part that Tiburtius himself did 
not know.—It might strike you az a curiosity,—here iz the fox apearing in 
hiz European caracter ov a trickster. And you might fancy that the Indians 
had possibly got that European caracter ov the fox from something they had 
heard from Europeans, that 1z, from the Spaniards. You may dismiss that 
fancy. The Central American fox iz a small grey animal which the Spaniards 
hav never calld a fox. They hav always calld it a bush cat. Ther zz an 
animal ov the country, which the Spaniards do call a fox, and always hay 
so calld: but that animal, strange to say, iz the skunk. If the Indians had 
got the European caracter ov the fox from the Spaniards, they would hav put 
the caracter on the skunk. 
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There the others found him. Now we hav found you out, 
where it iz that you find your food, they said. They compre- 
hended! that nothing whatever waz the fox eating? but the corn 
which the weewees had gon and found, in the place where it waz 
hidden by the hil Sakléch. Happy? at what they had discoverd?, 
the animals went scampering to report it° to Shukanép*. 

What did Shukanép do, but apoint’ three bachelor hils, 
Chitsék waz their name, to torment® the hil Sakléch: the thing 
being® that he wisht them to rend!° the stone repozitory where 
the corn waz shut up. 

And the first young hil came, and he flashes" hiz fire! against 
the clif. He put hiz wits, he put hiz heart to it’, he put out all 
hiz strength, in order to break the rock, and not a bit could he 
do it". 


7 apoint, xaqab: Set up. Xaqli, to Stand: and so on. 

8 torment, raobtesi: from ra, Sore. 

* the thing being: to render aa raj. 

10 rend, péj. Péj, to Rend, to Tear: for instance cloth. 

11 he flashes, na xrép: here again the Indian uzes the prezent. See page 
213, note 12: and elsewhere. Rép, to Flash out, to Let fly. The same word 
would be uzed about squirting water on some body. 

12 hiz fire, xxamlél: the fire that iz natural to him. Xamlél iz the asociativ 
case ov x4m, or x4ml, Fire-—The fire natural to the hil iz lightning. Thunder 
and lightning iz understood to be an afair ov the hils. Thunder iz the voice 
ov the hils. The ecoing ov thunder among the hils iz the speaking and 
ansering ov the hils. In an other version ov this same tale, the chief persons 
ov the tale ar not calld hils, they ar calld thunders. In stead ov the sick old 
hil, ther iz a sick old thunder: and the three bachelor hi!ls ar three bachelor 
thunders. 

13 to it: not in the Indian. 

44 do it: not in the Indian. 
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Ki txal wiatxfk li xk4b atxajom tsutl: maa miin ajwia. 
Rosoajfk naq ki txal li roxfl: joabajwia txik ki xaktl aaan. 
YAl ta na joréa li saqjoonak txi ru éb. Us ta xutaanal eb ré, 
keb xakaauxl4 xyebal re Xukanéb naq éb li xmeatséw inakaa 
Atsaqal. Keb xseeraaqi li jar sit xeb xyAl, ut li jarab txi naaléb 
xea roksf. 

Txi rilb4l Xukanéb naq éb li keb wulak inakaa eb xkawilAl 
re xkaayankfl eb r.b riakin li tsudl Sakléatx, ki xtenéb xtaqlankil 
maa Puaklim. Jumpaat ki xatxoléb txi ra xyaalal li tix baand. 


1no more could he, maa miin ajwia: Likewise not a bit. See page 197, 
note 6. 

2Not the least, Yal ta. Or you might say, Devil a bit. The literal 
translation would be some thing like Just not. See page 213, note 11. But 
the particle ov mood, ta, does not exactly mean Not. The efect iz some thing 
az if you said The clif just breaks for them—oh yes. The ta works some thing 
like the ironical Oh yes: though the irony ov ta iz merely constructiv. The 
ta throws the yal into unreality. See page 198, note 5. 

?rezolvd. Akaauxla, to Think, to Rezolv: from akaadx, Mind, Purpose: 
itself compounded ov akéa, What, and Gx, to Be done, Fieri. 

‘related: or Discourst ov. Seeraaqi, or seereaqi, from seeréaq, a 
Talk, a Conversation. 

Sarts, naaléb: or Devices. | hav now translated naaléb in several 
different ways. The base is naa, a variant ov NAw, to Know: and the proper 
meaning ov naaléb iz a means, or instrument, ov knowing. Consequently 
it means Wits, Intelligence. That waz the meaning in the paragraf before 
this. But the word also means some thing that wits ar employd in: a Device, 
a Scheme, a Proceeding, an Act: ofen in a bad sense. In the speech ov 
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Again came the second bachelor hil: no more could he’. 
Lastly came the third: and so again it happend to him. Not the 
least? does the clif break for them. Although it waz a shame to 
them, they rezolvd® to tel Shukanép that their strength waz 
not suficient. “They related‘ how many times they had tried, 
and how many arts?’ they hdd employd®. 

Shukanép seeing that thoze who had been there’ wer not 
fit® to face? the hil Sakléch, determind to send! Master Puklim. 
He quickly explaind to him the nature ov what he waz to do”. 


Sakléch I made Act the translation. And the word comes to mean something 
so vague, even, az to say a Thing. That iz the translation in the title: Thing 
that happend, and so on. I hav also said Thing in the paragraf after Puk- 
lams speech. An other translator might hav said Scheme. 

6 they had employd, xea roksi: They had put in. Oksi, from 6k, to 
Enter.—Az for the xea, the X iz the tense sign: and ea iz the same thing az 
eb, meaning They. The use ov ea in stead ov eb, in some situations, iz very 
common: but Tiburtius, in riting, nearly always sticks to eb. 

7 been there, wulak. Ther iz no There in the Indian: but wulak means 
to Go some where, to Go and arive. 

8fit: or Prepared, Competent. Kawilal, Ability, Competency. From 
kaw, Strong, Hard: which iz also the base ov kawresi, to Make hard, to 
Prepare. Prepare (or Make ready, az | hav translated) waz the meaning 
on page 208. 

®to face: you might say, to Confront: the Indian says, to Face them- 
selvs with. Kaaya, to Gaze at, to Face. 

10 determind to send, ki xtenéb xtaqlankil: He impozed the sending ov. 

11 he waz to do: the Indian says He shal do, tix baané. 
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Ak xtaw xyaalal li mamaa li tenebambfl txi xbeén, ki xyé: 
Txan naq ta rutq naq jin tx1 mam4a joa lain, numtajenaq yaj 
in, putx in, sifp li wd, sifp li w6q, ta rutq tin atok li kawil tsudl 
Sakléatx? Wéi li oxib txi ninqil 4l inakaa xeb rd txi xbaanunkil, 
maa tojda txik txi rutiq jundg akupakti rix mam4a joa lain. 

Us, rosoajikag, kaaajta naan lain nebda, txin yal. Wi 
nakin kam, kamenaq na tin kanaaq. 

Kim wiakin, wetxkabal waa T6ak: txin toadén laa hitx, 
joawia laa xam pék, re xjiAbal in maal, joawia xtsirbal in x4m. 
Kaw txaa Atok atxinaq laa nimla wajb saa li welfk: joabajwia 
txik taa baant saa xaqeil lin akulunik. 


‘ Az soon az the old man understood: the Indian says, Already the old 
man haz understood. Az for Understood, see page 202, note 3. 

2in: not in the Indian. 

possibly... The repetition iz in the Indian: ta rutiq, twice over. R4, | 
to Be possible. 

‘much less, maa tojaa txik: some thing like saying Not thereafter: 
meaning, that it iz the oppozit ov a consequence. ; 

*to make an end ov it, rosoajikéq: Let ther be an end ov it. Os6a, 
to Come toanend. The base is os. 

® becauz I am poor: and consequently must submit—would be the Indian 
order ov ideas. The word for Poor, nebaa, also means an Orfan, a Waif: 
and throughout the Maya languages, so far az I know, the word for Poor iz 
the word for Orfan. Az for a hil being poor, some hils ar said to hav money. 
Shukanép iz said to hav money. 
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Az soon az the old man understood! what waz impozed on 
him, he said: How shal it be possible that an old man like me, 
exceedingly sick az I am, dropsical, swollen in® my face, swollen 
in? my feet, shal possibly* smite the strong hil Sakléchr If the 
three big youths hav not been able to do it, much less* can a 
bent old man such az I. 

However, to make an end ov it®, only perhaps becauz I am 
poor®, I wiltry. If I die, why’, dead I shal be®. 

Come with me, neibour Master Flint®: let me borrow your 
sand stone, also your fire stone’, to whet! my ax with, and to 
strike mv fire. Beat some what loudly your great drum at 
my going out: so likewize do again at the time ov my coming in”. 


7 why: to anser in some way to the particle na, thrown in after the word 
for Dead, kamendq. Na iz some thing like saying I supoze: see page 212, 
note 4. 

8be: the Indian says Remain. Indian haz that Spanish way ov saying 
Remain. See page 108, note 6. 

9 Master Flint. That hil waz mentiond az one ov the counselors. It 
iz a hil at about the west end ov the Shukanép range, near the village ov 
Taktik. 

10 fire stone, xam pék: not to repeat the hils name Flint. 

11 whet. Jia means to Rub, and also to Whet. 

2 coming in, akulunik. Akulin means to Come: not in the sense ov 
moving in this direction, which iz txal, but ov getting here. See page 198, 
note 2. 
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Txalq at arin, 4t in tsentseréj. O aa lotxé6b aawib txi ru 
xsaqjoonak aj Sakléatx. Aran taa tikfb xakotsakotsinkil li 
saqjoonak riakin laaw é, toj reetal taa taw jun tenél homhd. 
Aran xjayal muqmt wia li ixim. Taaw abi naq aaan li pojpdj 
xyaababaal, taa xaqab aawib aran, roybeninkil naq tin kawrés lin 
x4m joAwia lin kaaq. 

Naq tin wuldq, bi ak4a aa xiwd. Xulxti naq tat élq. Bat 
él txi tert6, ban naq joakan na ra nakat in akat. 

K6 li tsentseréj txi ru xsaqjoonak aj Sakléatx, ki xbaand 
txi xjunil li xyeéa ré. Reetal ki xt4w li homhookil saqjoonak 
pék, aran ki kana: toj joa naq ki xjap ré, re naq li tifx txi rabf. 

Kaw ki reeakasf rib maa Puaklim. Ki xk6aq_ txaq_ rib 
riAkin txi xjunil li xjosaqil: na repl6k li xkadq txi ru li homhookil 
pék xaqx6 wi li tsentseréj, koAk pGak ki kana li pék. 


‘beak: the Indian says Mouth, é. Some times, to say Beak, they uze a 
word which also means front teeth. Ther iz no special word for beak. 

*come: or Get there. See page 217, note 7. 

3 Fly away: the Indian says Go out, tat élq. El, to Go, or come, out. 

‘and cried: not exprest in the Indian, but implied in uzing the word 
jap, for Open. The ordinary word for to Open, iz té. 

*hil: not in the Indian, which merely says tifx, Old. You might say 
Old man. See page 207, note 10. 

° At a distance ov twenty or thirty leagues. See page 202, note 6. 

7stird himself, ki reeakasi rib. Eéak, Matter, Trouble, What ails 
anything: eeakd, to Feel: eeakasi, to Cauz to feel, to Cauz a sign ov feeling 
in, to Move, to Budge, to Stir. 

8 flung himself: the Indian says, Let himself loose. Ké6aq, to Loose. 
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Come here, you my wood pecker. Go and perch your self 
against the clif ov Sakléch. There you wil begin to tap at the 
clif with your beak’, until you find a part that iz hollow. That 
iz the direction in which the corn iz hidden. When you hear 
that, that haz the hollow sound, there you wil take your stand, 
til I make ready my fire and my thunder. 

When I come’, fear nothing. Fly away* head downwards. 
Do not fly away upwards, becauz so | might burn you. 

The wood pecker went to the clif ov Sakléch, and did all 
that had been told him. Having at length found the hollow 
stone ov the clif, there he remaind: then he opend hiz mouth 
and cried‘, so that the old hil’ might hear him’. 

Master Puklim stird himself? strongly. He flung himself® 
forward? with all hiz fury: hiz thunder flashes out’ against the 
hollow stone where the wood pecker stands, and the stone waz 
shiverd to bits.” 


forward: the Indian says some thing like Hither—txaq: He let him- 
self loose hither. The speaker puts himself at the clif and sees Puklim coming. 
See page 200, note 5. 

10 The flashing out ov thunder, iz lightning. 

1 the stone waz shiverd to bits, koak pdak ki kané li pék: Small frag- 
ments remaind the stone. In saying Little Shukanép, Atxina Xukanéb, the 
word for Little, or Small, waz atxina: ov which the base 1z ATXIN. Here the 
word iz entirely different, koak. The only difference ov meaning iz that 
ATXIN iz singular, and Koak plural. Ther iz no other such case in the language. 
—Az for ptiak, see page 197, note 9. 
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Puakbil li akuulebaal pék, ardn kul élq li ixfim akila paay 
xbondl, joa jun boldél txihaa. Ki xpajf rib li ixim saa AtxOatx. 

Ki suaqi maa Puaklim, rotxben éb li akila xd] iqém re li 
ixim. Xukanéb ki roybén li xxtl txi re li atsaqdl okéb na xik 
saa xhilabadl. Ut a okebaal aadn, Xpék atxolwing xakabda. 
Aran keb 6k li xal, aran keb xkanab li rifq saa jan xnimAl txaabil 
txi kab. Aran tt ki kana txi jun elfk li oa pady txi iyaj ixim. 

Ki sada xAtxo6l maA Xukanéb, joawia éb laj taktxia txi 
tsual. Keb xnima li rokik li ixfm riakfn rajawal txi kawil 
mam, kaaq, raaq kaaq, Akantia kaaq, nakeb xakulbé rib saa 
iAq. 


1many colours: that iz, black, white, yellow, and red: the colours that 
Indian corn haz. 

2 ov it, aran: There: but not in the sense ov Yonder. Ar4n iz like the 
French Y: that iz, it does not point out a place, it looks at a place already 
pointed out. There, in the sense ov Yonder, iz léa. 

3 spout, bol6l. The base iz Bot, Round: not round like a circle, which iz 
the meaning ov an other base, sur: nor round like a ball, which iz the mean- 
ing ov stil an other base ATor: but round like a cylinder. 

4 main, atsaq4l: Right, Real, Proper: conected with ats4q, Price. 

5 leads, na xik: Goes. 

® dwelling, hilabaal: strictly, Resting place. 

7 Wild men, atxolwing. The syllable wing means Man. The atxol haz 
no clear meaning. I say Wild man, for atxolwing, but the word Wild man 
does not express the hole idea. The hole idea iz a confuzed idea. The 
cholgwinks wer former inhabitants ov the country, and wer great magicians. 
They wer the authors oy the stone ruins that the country iz sprinkled with. 
The cholgwinks whistled, and the stones came in place. But at the same 
time that the cholgwinks ar imagind az great magicians, they ar also imagind 
az wild people, and even az hardly human. When you show an Indian a 
caricature portrait, he wil be likely to ask whether it iz a human being or a 
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The stony store house being smasht, the corn ov many 
colours! came out ov it”, like a spout® ov water. The corn waz 
spild on the ground. 

Master Puklim returnd, acompanied by the many animals 
carrying the corn. Shukanép awaited hiz animals at the main‘ 
entrance that leads® to hiz dwelling’. And that entrance place 
iz calld the Wild mens? cave’. There the animals went in, 
there they left their loads in a magnificent® room’®. And there 
remaind for ever the five kinds ov corn seed. 

Master Shukanép waz glad,!! and so wer the counselor hils. 
They celebrated® the entry ov the corn with an extremity” ov 
loud rumblings and claps ov thunder, shafts ov lightning,”* and 
snake lightnings, that crost each other in the air. 


cholgwink. It iz supozed that cholgwinks stil exist and they ar some times 
identified with the Lacanttns. 

8 cave, pék: Stone. A cave iz ofen calld simply a stone.—In an other 
Maya language, the Kichechf, ther iz also a word pék, but it does not 
mean Stone. Stone iz abaj, in that language: and pék iz the special word 
for Cave. 

* magnificent, xnimal txaabil: Greatness ov fine. Nim, Big, Great: 
txaabil, Good, Fine. 

10 room: kab means a House, and also a Room. 

11 waz glad, ki sa6a xatxo6l: Hiz heart became glad. See page 214, note 3. 

12 They celebrated, Keb xnima: They magnified. See page 203, note 11. 

13 extremity, ajawal: utmost degree. See page 210, note 2. 

4 shafts ov lightning, raaq ka4q: Tongues ov thunder. Aaq iz Tongue. 
A flame iz calld raaq x4m, a tongue ov the fire: and lightning, in the same 
way, iz the tongue ov the thunder. Kadq, which | hav been translating 
Thunder, iz the hole fenomenon ov thunder and lightning. But it means 
especialy the thunder clap. Mm iz the rumbling, and earth shaking ov 
thunder, and iz also said for distant thunder. My friend Mr. Kk. Champney, 
a long rezident ov the Upper Verapas, and a most accurat authority on things 
Indian, informs me that an Indian ov hiz district speaks ov the mam, vaguely, 
az an earth-shaking ‘animal in the hil’. There you hav an other expression 
ov the belief Ive mentiond: the person—or ‘animal’, or god—oy the thunder, 
inhabits the hil. See page 215, note 12. 
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Majiaaq najting éb laj usqil aj taktxfa, Xukanéb ki xake 
éb riyaj ixim txi xjunil éb: re naq puukimbil txi ru li xakitxebaal, 
eb li xxl bea kana txi maa ak4a xtsakaém. 

Aa Gt re li kaw xatxo6l naaojej tifx maa Puaklim, ki xyé 
xAkebal txi xjunil li akA4a ra ta raj: joawia ki xtenéb txi xbeén 
rilbal, xatxoolaninkil, li xxtl keb txal Sakléatx. 

Aaban li tsentseréj, wan akda ki xakil. Naq maa Pua- 
klam ki xkéaq txaq li xkadq, li tsentseréj ki sdtx xnaaléb. 
Inakaa txik ki él txi xulxd, joa li txaaqrabimbil ré junxildj, 
terto txik ki él. Joakan naq inakda txik ki ri ki xk6l rfb txi 
ra xsaAkléb li mamaa. Ki akat kaatxfn li xbeén xjol6m xban 


‘withdrew, najting. Najtin, to Become far, to Withdraw: from najt, 
Far. 

> woodlands, akitxebaal. On page 203, | translated the word more literaly 
by saying Forest places. Akitxebaal iz for akitxeaebadl. Akitxéa iz Forest, 
Tall wocds. Txéa, a Tree: aki, Much, Many: az a verb, to Grow, to Grow 
up.—Copse, young growth, iz al akal—Child ov the corn field: being the 
consequence oy a clearing. Bush, indiscriminatly, iz pim, which merely says 
Thick: the same notion, aparently, az in our Thicket. 

*he put into hiz charge, ki xtenéb txi xbeén: He charged upon him. 
Tenéb, to Lay upon az a duty: tenté, Necessary. See page 217, note 10. 

‘minding, atxoolaninkil: from atxc6l, Heart, Soul, Mind. 

*some thing happend to him, wan aka ki xakdl: Ther iz what he met 
with. See page 196, note 1. 

® let loose, ki xk6aq txaq: Let loose ‘hither’: that iz, towards where the 
wood pecker waz. See page 221, note 9. 

“Jost hiz serses, ki sdtx xnaaléb: Hiz wits became lost. See page 216, 
note 5. 

® In stead ov making off, Inak&a txik ki €1: word for word, some thing 
like,—No longer did he go out. Inak4a, Not: txik, In continuation, More, 
Again, Longer: ki, Did, the sign ov aorist tense: 61, see page 220, note 3. 

* head downwards: the Indian does not say Head, nor Downwards, but 
Head downwards iz the meaning ov xulxG. Xuldb, to Put head downwards 
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Before the worthy counselors withdrew’, Shukanép gave 
corn seed to all ov them: so that it being scatterd over their 
woodlands’, their animals should not be left without food. 

And to the stout hearted wize old Master Puklam, he offerd 
to giv whatever he should wish: and he put into hiz charge® 
the over sight, and minding’, ov hiz animals that had come from 
Sakléch. 

But the wood pecker, some thing happend to him®. When 
Master Puklim let loose® hiz thunder, the wood pecker lost hiz 
senses’. Instead ov making off* head downwards?, az comanded 
to him beforehand, he made off in stead?® upwards. Hence he 
waz not able to save himself from the old mans bolt”. The top 


The base is xuL. In the Indian languages outside the Maya circle, an amuzing 
thing, very ofen, iz the catching at combinations. In the Sdke language, Ov 
Chiapas, for instance, Mud iz something like Watery earth (nas tsok6). A 
Bat iz the Skin bird (naka hén). In the Maya languages, not only do you 
not find thoze quaint, or even childish combinations, az they may seem to 
us, but you ar very ofen struck by something ov an oppozit sort. The 
complete idea ov Head downwards, az you see, iz containd, in Kekchi, 
in the single syllable xut. And if in stead ov Head downwards, you think 
ov saying Rump upwards, that complete idea iz containd in an other single 
syllable, x1p. So far from one word ov ours being spread out into two or 
three, az in some languages, you see the sense ov two or three ov our words 
cramd into one syllable. Az other instances, you might hav noticed the 
syllables meaning the various kinds ov roundness (page 222, note 3). And 
none ov the syllables that | speak ov can themselvs be analyzd. The 
Maya languages swarm with insoluble monosyllables. 

in stead: to giv efect to the Indian repetition ov txik. See note 8. 
The txik is again repeated in the next sentence, and left untranslated. 

11 bolt, saakléb: Means ov striking: from saak, to Strike. 
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xxamlél li kadg. Joak4n Gt naq kdq xbeén xjol6m xkané4 li 
tsentseré} tixtd age kutan. 

Toj arin na raqéa reetalil éb li najter tsutl: maa Xukanéb, 
Panstj, Aqeqwdj, maa Puakliim, xaaan Abaads, Akix més, 
Suqakim, maa Toak, Txitsujay, Txitxén, Atxina Xukanéb, 
xbeén Txiatséq, xkd4b Txiatséq, rx TxiAtséq: joawia laj usil 
kawil Sakléatx: li ki kana txi wan xrafl xatxoél: txi wAn xjosaqil 
txi xbeén Xukanéb, rotxbén li xmaa usej rabfn. 


Raqik 


‘lightning, xxamlél li kadq: Fire ov the thunder. See page 223, note 14 

* ever, tixt6 age kutén: the words ar some thing like saying Til time and 
day. See page 106, note 2. Tixté, Til, Terminated. Tix, to Come to an end: 
for instance, a road: to Terminate. Also to Grow old: and hence tifx, Old: 
see page 220, note 5. 

* Acording to an other version ov the story, the top ov the wood peckers 
head iz red, becauz Puklam put a red napkin on the wood peckers head, when 
he sent the wood pecker to the clif: the red napkin being some thing vizible 
at a distance. Most Indians now wear straw hats, but the proper head dress 
ov an Indian man iz a napkin, tied in some way round the top ov the head. 
And a birds top not iz ofen calld its napkin. 

* And here, Toj arin: Tilhere. Indian haz the same idiom az Spanish. 
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ov hiz head waz a little burnt by the lightning’. And so it iz 
that the wood pecker haz ever? remaind with the top ov hiz 
head red’. 

And here! ends the record® ov the ancient hils*: Master 
Shukanép, Panstth, Kekgwah, Master Puklam, Mother Abaas’, 
Thorn broom, Basket grass, Master Flint, Chitsuhay, Chichén, 
Little Shukanép, the first Chitsék, the second Chitsék, the 
third Chitsék: also the worthy stout Sakléch: who waz left 
with soreness ov heart: with anger against Shukanép, together 
with hiz il doing® dauter. 


End 


5 record, eetalil: the asociativ case OV eetal, a Sign, a Mark, some thing 
to go by, a Tally, a Record, a History, Eeté. to Mark. 

6 ancient hils, najter tsudl: literaly, Long ago hils. Najtér, Long ago: 
from najt, Far, Long. 

7 This Mother Abaas, acording to one acount, afterwards turnd into a 
snake. A mountain may bea snake. Some say that mount Shukanép 1z a 
snake. They say that he waz formerly coild up, and afterwards, | forget on 
what ocasion, sprang out. The mountain haz a long waving outline. 

8 jl doing, maa us: the same word would mean Wicked. Us iz Good, 
Well doing, Worthy: and maa ts iz the oppozit. An other word for Good, 
that haz been uzed, iz txaabil: see page 43, note 9. Txaabil means Good 
ov its kind, Good in itself. Us iz Good for something: you might almost say 
Useful. 


ow 
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ON THE ROAD TO KOBAN 
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TIBURTIUS KAAL 


SEE PAGE 185 
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“THE HIL WHICH IZ TO THE RIGHT IZ WHERE TIBURTIUS IZ BURIED” 


SEE PAGE 186 
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